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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

HELD AT 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MAY, 1856. 


First Day.— The Conference assembled in the State House 
May 1, 1856. The religions services were introduced at 
9 A. M: precisely, by Bishop Waugh. He read the 46, 41, 
and 48th Psalms. This was followed by singing the hymn 
which commences, 

u Except the Lord conduct the plan 

The Senior bishop, (Waugh,) then offered prayer. 

Bishop Morris read a portion of Paul’s letter to Timothy. 

The Conference then sung the hymn beginning thus : 

“ Jeans the name high over alL” 

Prayer was offered by J. Porter, of New-Bngland, and 
Father Young, of Ohio. 

Bishop Waugh suggested that two or three brethren, who 
had been Secretaries of General Conferences, be called on 
to attend to the making up of a roll. It was moved to ap¬ 
point J. M. Trimble, Secretary pro tern. This caused a long 
discussion on the question, “ can we vote on any question be¬ 
fore being organized, so as to know who are voters ?” Dr. 
Durbin proposed to have the Bishop vary his suggestion so 
as /° h ave Bro. Trimble invited also. J. A. Collins thought 
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it strange that Sargent, who was not a Secretary in 1852, 
should be named by the bishop, and Bro. Trimble omitted. 

The Bishop remarked that it was an incidental omission, 
but to relieve the Conference from embarrassment, he would 
withdraw the suggestion. 

H. Bangs moved, and J. A. Collins seconded the motion, 
to elect J. M. Trimble secretary pro tern The discussion was 
renewed, and more time wasted. Something was said about 
precedent and usage. 

“ The brother’s mistaken,” exclaimed Peter Cartwright ;— 
** our usage is this, and has ever been. We always load a 
thirty-six pounder to the very muzzle to shoot at a mouse ?” 

J. M. Trimble was chosen Secretary pro tern. And B. 
Griffen was chosen assistant. The certificates were read, 
and the list was made out: 

DELEGATES TO GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1856. 


Arkansas. —A. Bewley, M. Robertson. 

Black River. —A. J. Phelps, Hiram Mattison, G. Baker, 
I. S. Bing-ham, James Erwin, F. H. Stanton, P. D. Gorrie. 

Baltimore. —John A. Collins, Henry Slicer, Samuel V . 
Blake, K J. B. Morgan, A. Griffith, Norval Wilson, Aquila 
A. Reese, William Hamilton, John S. Martin, Thomas B. 
Sargeant, John Lanahan, John Poisal, William Hirst, May¬ 
berry Goheen, B. If. Brown. 

California. —John D. Blain, Samuel D. Simonds. 
Cincinnati. —W. Young, J. B. Finley, W. Ifast, J, W 
Fowble, G. W. Walker, A. Brown, C. Brooks, A. Lowrey, 
M. Dustin. 

East Maine.— Loren L. Knox, Caleb D. Pillsbury, George 
Pratt, Luther P. French. 

Erie.—C alvin Kingsley, Samuel Gregg, H. Kingsley, J. 
Flowers, M. Hill, W. F. Wilson, G. B. Hawkins. 

East Genesee. —Wm. Hosmer, Calvin S. Coates, F. G. 
Hibbard, J. Watts, John Dennis, J. Dodge, D. D. Buck, 
Genesee. —Thomas Carlton, R. L. Waite, L. C. Kings¬ 
ley, C. D. Burlingbam, Israel Chamberlayne. 

Indiana. —B. F. Crary, W. C. Smith, James Hill, H. S. 
Talbott. 
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Iowa.— J. Brooks, H. W. Reed, J. G. Dimmitt, L. W. 
Berry, D. Worthington. 

Illinois. —P. Cartwright, George Rutledge, P. Kuhl, W. 
D. R. Trotter, H. Wallace, W. H. Buck. 

Kentucky. —S. F. Conrey, A. J. Triplet. 

Maine. —Stephen Allen, Daniel B. Randall, Aaron San¬ 
derson, Wm. F. Farrington. 

Michigan.— J. V.Watson, E. H. Pilcher, J. K. Gillett, 
W. H. Collins, R. Sapp, W. H. Rockway, David Burns. 
Missouri. — J. H. Hopkins, J. M. Chivington. 

New Hampshire. —Richard S. Rust, Warren E. Evans, 
Newell Culver, Charles N. Smith, James Thurston. 

New York.— D. W. Clark, Phineas Rice, Abiatha M. 
Osbon, Benjamin Griffin, Morris D. C. Crawford, Seymour 
Vandusen, John B. Beach, Lucius H. King, Jarvis Z. Ni¬ 
chols. 

New York East. —Edwin E. Griswold, James Floy, John 
Kennaday, Heman Bangs, James H. Perry, John M. Reid, 
John B. Merwin, William C. Hoyt. 

Northwestern Indiana. —J. M. Stallard, G. M. Boyd, J. 
L. Thompson, Wm. Graham. 

North Ohio — W. L. Harris, E. Thompson, J. H. Power, 
J. Wheeler, W. B. Disbro, Adam Poe, H. E. Pilcher L. B. 
Garley. 

North Indiana. —S. C. Cooper, 0. V. Lemon, G. W. 
Bowers, H. N. Barnes. 

New England. — Miner Raymond, William Rice, James 
Porter, Lorenzo R. Thayer, Lorauus Crowell, Thomas Mar- 
cy, Daniel K. Banister. 

New Jersey'. —John McClintock, George F. Brown, Jef¬ 
ferson Lewis, S. Y. Monroe, John S. Porter, Isaac N. Felch, 
John S. Swaim, Wm, A. Wilmer, John L. Lenhart. 

Oneida. —Charles Blakesley, David W. Bristol, C. Starr, 
Elias Bowen, A. J. Dana, William Reddy, Isaac Parks. 
Oregon. —Wm. Roberts, Thos. H. Pearne. 

Ohio. —Z Connell, J. M. Trimble, S. Howard, J. M. Ja¬ 
mieson, J. Young, IJ. Heath. 

Pittsburgh. —Isaac N. Baird, Wm. Cox, James Hender- 
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son, W. F, Lauck, John Moffet, R. Boyd, John Parker, 
Samuel Wakefield. 

Philadelphia.— John P. Durbin, Pennel Coombs, Wil¬ 
liam Cooper, James Cunningham, Thomas J. Thompson, Wm. 
McCombs, Francis Dodgson, George R. Crooks, Thomas J 
Quigley. 

Providence.— D. Wise, S. W. Coggeshall, P T. Kenney, 

G. M. Carpenter, E. B. Bradford, W. Livesey. 

Rock River.— L. Hitchcock, G. L. Mulfinger, J. Luccocg, 

H. Summers, H Crews, R. Haney, J. Morey, John Demp¬ 
ster. 

Southeastern Indiana. —F. C. Holliday, E. G. Wood, J. 
A. Brouse, John Kislind, C. W. Ruter. 

Southern Illinois. —John Yancleve, James Leaton, J. B. 
Corrington. 

Troy. —William Griffin, D, P. Hulburd, B. M. Hall, Zeb- 
ulon Phillips, Andrew Witherspoon, Henry L. Starks, Ste¬ 
phen D. Brown, Sanford Washburn, Stephen Park. 
Vermont.—W. J. Kidder, A. G. Button, A. Webster. 
Western Virginia. —James Drummond, Gideon Martin, 
Gordon Battelle. 

Wyoming. —George Peck, G. P. Porter, W. H. Pearne, 
H. R. Clarke. 

Wisconsin.— P. S. Bennett, I. M. Leihy, E. Cooke, C. 
Hobart, E. Yocum. 

The Secretary pro-tem, announced that there were now pre¬ 
sent, 205 delegates. 

The election for Secretary was then attended to. Tellers 
were appointed. Whole number of votes reported, 206. Ne¬ 
cessary to a choice, 104. W. L- Harris of North Ohio Con¬ 
ference, had 113 and was declared chosen. 

The Western Book Agents were authorized to publish the 
Daily Advocate, and furnish the members of the Conference, 
copies gratis. Adjourned to meet at 3 P.M. 

ISIoa) 1 —Afternoon Session. —The opening exercises were 
conducted by Heman Bangs. Bishop Morris presided. Af¬ 
ter the minutes of the morning session were read, the Con¬ 
ference proceeded to elect, by ballot, three assistant Secre- 
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taries. B. Griffin of New York had 118 votes. S. D. 
Simonas of California, had 125 votes. J. S. Martin of Bal¬ 
timore, 'uni 115 votes. These three were declared elected. 

Yoied : that there be one from each Conference nomina¬ 
ted by the respective delegations, to constitnte the following 
committees—which shall elect their chairmen on Episcopa¬ 
cy ; Itinerancy ; Boundaries ; Book Concern; Slavery ; 
Education ; Tract Society ; Sunday Schools. 

Committees were ordered on Missions ; Temperance ; Bi¬ 
ble cause ; Revisals and unfinished business ; Temporal 
Economy ; Ways and Means ; Rules of proceeding ; Pas¬ 
toral Address ; Colored Membership. 

The appointment of a Com. on Slavery was not provided for 
with the others. It was added on motion of James Porter. 
As each Committee was ordered by special vote, and this 
was named after the others, Mr. Porter was called on to 
state the object of this Committee. He said that at the 
last General Conference nothing was done on that subject. 
Onr proceedings passed off in perfect quietness on that theme, 
until the last day. And then we had an unfortunate explo¬ 
sion which is remembered to this day, and the effects of which 
will continue much longer. We wish that matter to be ta¬ 
ken in hand the first day rather than the last. I do not in¬ 
dicate any specific sentiment, or favor any particular meas¬ 
ure by this motion. Nor will the Conference by providing 
such a committee commit itself to any course of action. 
We will only Bay that, the subject of Slavery is a proper 
one to come up for consideration here. A subject which is 
now agitating the church and the State, generally demands 
our attention. I hope the Committee will be appointed and 
that they will take time to consider it in all its bearings, and 
give us a Christian Gospel report which shall meet the case 
and be satisfactory to all concerned. 

Heman Bangs favored che motion. If their report did 
not suit us we can reject it. If we cannot reject it we will 
do the best thing we can about it. 

J. A. Collins wished to explain the fact alluded to by Mr. 
Porter. Said he, “ I introduced the subject at our last ses¬ 
sion at the close. But it was not on my own motion. I had 
been telegraphed from Baltimore twice on the subject, and 
deemed my duty to do and say what J did at the request of 
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others. Bnt I will not oppose the motion for a Committee 
on Slavery.” 

“Let’s have the Committee”—was heard from several 
members. “ Let us have the question, Bishop,” said Henry 
Slicer. 

A German member was provided for, to be added to the 
Committees on Boundaries, Book Concern, and Missions. 

It was voted that nine shall be a quorum of each of the 
large Committees. 

The motion to appoint a Committee on “ colored people” 
was made by J. A. Collins, in connection with Porter’s mo¬ 
tion, respecting slavery. Mr. Collins had in his possession, 
a memorial from the colored people, asking for a correction 
of evils they were suffering from the neglect of the church. 
He deemed it of pressing importance. 

Notices of delegation meetings were given out, and the 
Conference adjourned. « 

Second Day. 

May 2 —Morning Session .—Bishop Janes presided. After 
reading the minutes of yesterday, Mr. Hodgson expressed his 
dissatisfaction at the relative position of the provision of a 
committee on slavery. He had voted for it: but he now re¬ 
gretted, that it was allowed to occupy so important a posi¬ 
tion among matters which were properly institutions of the 
Church. He would like it better if put in some other corner. 
Another replied that they had the subject recognized in the 
Discipline by a section on slavery, and therefore— 

Just here “ order” was called for, and the Bishop decided 
that it was not now in place to discuss that as Dr. Hodgson 
had only made a suggestion and no motion was before them. 

A plan was proposed to arrange seats by lot, each delega¬ 
tion drawing one number for the whole. It was discussed at 
intolerable length and rejected. A very foolish, childish, 
fretful tone characterizing men who ought to show more 
sense. 

The report of the committee on rules was now received and 
read. 

The above gave rise to an extended discussion, on many 
points. Some of the remarks are noted briefly. 

Dr. Durbin doubted the propriety of allowing the mover 
of a proposition, only, the power to withdraw at his option. 
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Dr. Hodgson deemed it his right to renew any motion an¬ 
other might choose to withdraw, and therefore deemed it un¬ 
necessary to guard this point further. 

The rule for previous question elicited quite a lengthy, and 
an interesting discussion. 

H. Sheer wished to permit its application to any question 
involving character, as in cases of appeal, and the examina¬ 
tion of the Bishops’ doings. 

J. A. Collins opposed the rule wholly. He would not, for 
the present, have it applied in any case. 

H. Bangs laid on severely upon those who would make 
speeches, use up time and call for previous question. But 
C. W. Ruter, pointedly replied, that it was not the speech- 
makers who called for previous question, but those who sat 
and listened until they were tired out. 

J. A. Collins pressed his motion to strike out the rule 
wholly. He did not know where, nor who, the majorities 
were. But he was unwilling at the commencement to let any 
majority have the power to cut off debate when they pleased. 
He was unwilling to put on a straight-jacket so soon, or be¬ 
come subject to a gag law process, 

H. Matteson favored the amendment to except character, 
but he thought it best to adopt the rule now, rather than to 
wait until the supposed necessity for it should arise. Then, 
it would not be so easy to get it, nor so agreeable in its ap¬ 
plication. Provide for it now and use it when we are in need 
of it. So he thought. 

N. Wilson did not want it now. He would wait two or 
three weeks. 

Dr. Bowen did not like the intimations about majorities 
being likely to prove unjust and oppressive. 

E. H. Pilcher would in time of peace prepare for war. 
They were cool now and could do this thing up now better 
than when excited by protracted debate. 

At this point one rose very deliberately and said, Mr. Pre¬ 
sident, “ I move the previous question,” which was respond- 
to by pleasant laughter. The rule as amended by Slicer was 
adopted. 

The propriety of providing power to amend a substitute 
was discussed at length and agreed to. Durbin urged it by 
saying, that he had once seen the General Conference tied 
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up for weeks, he would not say where nor when, nor on what 
occasion, for want of power to amend a substitute. And we 
were compelled to vote for a substitute with which we were 
not satisfied simply because we were compelled to, under our 
rules, as then in force. 

Dr. Kennedy alluded to the courtesy by which they had 
been permitted the use of the State House. As we cannot re¬ 
ciprocate in any way this action, toward the whole people 
of the state of Indiana, he proposed as an expression of their 
sense of the favor enjoyed—That his Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor, the Lieutenant Governor, and Speaker of the House, 
be invited to take seats within the bar of the Conference. 

C. W. Ruter moved and it was voted that the Bishops be 
requested, if convenient to them, that their quadrennial ad¬ 
dress, be delivered to the Conference to-morrow morning at 
10 o’clock. H. Bangs moved, and it was agreed that when 
a petition or memorial is presented by a member, he shall 
specify to what committee he wishes it referred, whereupon, 
if there be no objection it shall be so referred without debate 
or vote. 

Dr. Hodgson proposed that a committee of three be ap¬ 
pointed to wait on the Rev. Dr. Hannah and Rev. Mr. Job- 
sonfrom England, and escort them to the Conference now. 

Bishop Janes said, our brethren from England communi¬ 
cated to the Bishops yesterday the fact of their arrival in this 
city: two of our number are now absent, and are expected 
every moment in company with the representatives of the 
English Wesleyan Conference. 

Immediately after that, Bishop Baker approached arm in 
arm with Dr. Hannah, and Bishop Ames with Mr. Jobson. 
The Bishops on the platform rose to receive them. 

Bishop Janes vacated the chair quietly,and BishopWaugh, 
the senior Bishop was first to greet them. Being introduced 
to all the Bishops in the order of their rank, Bishop Waugh 
addressed the Conference. 

“ We reach now, at this early period in the proceedings of 
the session, an item of deep interest. We have now in our 
midst the honored representatives of the British Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference. Before the formal introduction of 
our distinguished visitors it will not be inappropriate for me 
to offer a few remarks. 
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“ These remarks must be brief. Nor have I the advantage 
of a studied preparation. It is, so far as I am individually 
concerned, not a matter of regret that I perform this service 
without the formality of an address. The impromptu utter¬ 
ances of a full heart seem to me to be the more appropriate 
words for the interesting occasion. 

“ We look upon the venerable brother Dr.Hannah, the re¬ 
presentative of the British Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
with feelings of deep interest, from the fact that we were 
honored by his presence at a session of this body many years 
ago. He in company with Rev. Mr. Reese, in 1824, attend¬ 
ed at the General Conference held at Baltimore during that 
year. And although most ot those now here were not pre¬ 
sent as delegates nor as spectators, yet a few here will re¬ 
collect that occasion, and the effective services rendered by 
Dr. Hannah on that occasion. 

“ It affords me great pleasure to greet him, again in our 
midst, as the representative of the British Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dist Conference. We extend to him and to the Rev. Mr. Job- 
son his eompanion, our most cordial welcome, and warmest 
salutation. 

“ They come to us from our elder brethren of the same 
church, to extend to us the fraternal salutation of that body. 
This visit of theirs is an illustration of the maxim long agreed 
to, that Methodism throughout the world is one. We cor¬ 
dially hail these brethren as the representatives of our elder 
brethren and assure them of our cordial regard and esteem 
You will at the proper time extend to them the formal greet¬ 
ing that is appropriate. I will take pleasure now to intro¬ 
duce to you the Rev. Dr. Hannah.” As the Dr. rose, the 
Conference also stood up. Rev. Mr Jobson also was pre¬ 
sented and received in like manner. 

Bishop Waugh.—D. Hannah : Will you choose qow to 
address the Conference or first have your letter of introduc¬ 
tion read.—consult your own pleasure. 

Dr. Hannah wished the letter of the British Conference 
read first. After the reading of the letter, 

Bishop Waugh then said : The Conference will now b c 
pleased to hear from Dr. Hannah. After that we will be 
happy to hear from Rev. Mr. Jobson. 

Dr. Hannah then expressed his sense of personal honor, 
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done by the Conference and through the Bishop. It had 
made him feel quite at home among them, and he prayed for 
their enlargement and success. 

The great object of his visit, was to convey to them the 
fraternal feelings of their brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

They rejoiced in the assurance that Methodism was one 
in its character and aims the world over. In allusion to the 
difficulties in the Wesleyan body, he assured them that in 
all that fearful struggle they were glad to know that they 
had maintained the Discipline and spirit of the institutions 
of Methodism as they had received them from their fathers. 
And he trusted that they should always be able to maintain 
Methodism, unimpaired and entire. 

Recently signs of divine favor had appeared, and conver¬ 
sions here and there becoming frequent amoDg them. 

The subject of Foreign Missions was adverted to briefly, 
and represented to be in a state of unusual prosperity. 

The relations of Great Britain and the United States were 
dwelt upon in a very kindly manner, and the hope expressive, 
that “ peace forever” might be continued between them. 

The mission of Methodism, English and American, was 
dilated upon in a very fervid and sanguine style. 

He expressed a hope that in all their action at this Con¬ 
ference harmony might prevail in their body, and that here¬ 
after they Slight witness the most glorious illustration of the 
prophetic period when the land shall be filled with the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of the Lord. 

Rev. Mr. Jobson then addressed the Conference. He 
declared himself to be too much the subject of emotion to 
do justice to his feelings on the occasion. 

He indulged in very complimentary words about the ven¬ 
erated and august body before him. Praised the bishops 
for their age, service, and sacrifices, and unostentatious man¬ 
ners, &c., &c. 

He had been delighted with the country, the people, the 
churches. Every thing was remarkable to him, and he spoke 
accordingly. 

He spoke of the institutions of Methodism as deserving 
success from their adaptation to bless the world. But if 
God was not in it, then did Methodism deserve to fall to 
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pieces, and he would say let it fall. But it is not so. The 
mission of Methodism in Europe and in this country is not 
yet filled up. He thought that it was only in its infancy yet. 

In conclusion Mr. Jobson stated a word about the mis¬ 
sionary cause among them. He said that in some circuits 
more money was contributed annually to foreign missions, 
than was spent in sustaining the interests of the circuit, yet 
while they meant to continue undiminished, these efforts for 
the foreign missionary work, they should give more attention 
to the destitute condition of the people in many parts of the 
home work. 

After thanking them anew for their kind reception and 
flattering indulgence, he took his seat, assuring the Confer¬ 
ence of his deep interest in all their proceedings. 

On' Motion of J. A. Collins, resolutions appropriate to 
their appearance were adopted, and the reverend gentlemen 
invited to take part in all the discussions of the body. 

J. Porter moved, and it was voted to refer the address of 
the British Conference to a committee of five, with instruc¬ 
tions to report a reply. 

The various Committees provided for by nomination of 
the various Conferences, were now announced. 

THIRD DAY. 

May 3 d, Morning Session .—The opening services were 
conducted by Rev. George Peck. 

Bishop Scott presided. After the reading of the minutes, 
the Bishop called for Reports—none being ready—Petitions 
and memorials were called for. 

PRESENTATION OF MEMORIALS. 

New Hampshire Conference .—By R. S. Rust—one on Slav¬ 
ery—referred. He had others but was not now ready to of¬ 
fer them. 

New York East .—By J. Floy—one from Allen street 
church, New York city, asking for a change in the presiding 
elder’s office and work. This he wished read—others of 
similar character also he had. This memorial was published 
in the Wesleyan. It was read with the signers names who 
are a majority of the official members of the church. 

N. Wilson of Baltimore, proposed to print the memorial 
in the Daily. They would thereby learn whether the in- 
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terest felt in this subject was local or otherwise. It would 
afford an opportunity for counter memorials to be sent on in 
the coarse of a few days. 

P. Rice of New York, said there had been nothing heard 
by him of any counter memorials. 

“ I have” said two or three. 

A. M. Osbon of New York, opposed the publication of 
memorials on either side. But, he was sure, that if corres 
ponding exertion had been put forth, they could have secured 
fifty to one in that region against any change. He hoped 
that this conference would take no step to arouse and excite 
the church on this subject. Those who favored any change 
were a small minority indeed. 

H. Slicer, wished the names of the signers published. If 
in Baltimore we had desired it, 40,000 signers might have 
been obtained in favor of the present order of things. 

W. D. R. Trotter, was anxious that the public should not 
be mislead and suppose that the people at large were re¬ 
presented by these memorialists. 

J. B. Finley, Cincinnati Conference, wished the conference 
to remember that the present was a time of great excitement 
in the Methodist family, everywhere. “ And” said he, “ if 
that petition printed in our daily, will increase this excite¬ 
ment, I go “again" it /” He was sure that it would be an 
easy matter to create a wide spread and disastrous excite¬ 
ment. 

C. Kingsly, thought they had better not be alarmed about 
so small a matter. He did not think that there was any 
danger of breaking things to pieces. He had no doubt of 
the result when the subject came up before them for final 
action. For his part, when he was willing to have the 
church divided up into little congregational squads—and he 
meant nothing disrespectful—then only would he go for such 
changes in the economy of the church. But as long as Me¬ 
thodism lasts, so long will these arrangements continue as 
they are. 

Peter Cartwright, amid much confusion, without a speech, 
moved to lay the motion to print, on the table. 

J. Kenneday, N. Y. East, favored the printing of both 
memorial and names. He was in favor of having before the 
body, all the light that the people desired to have reflected 
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on that or any other subject. He then briefly presented 
their views as he conceived them, and complimented the 
signers highly, specially Mr. Martin. They ought not to be 
treated as enemies of the church, nor as disturbers of the 
peace. 

The previous question was ordered. 

J. A. Collins, said it only related to the motion before 
the house. 

Bishop Scott, deemed the previous question ordered on 
behalf of the “measure” including all the motions. 

Dr. Durbin, regretted to say that he differed with the 
bishop and appealed. But the chair was sustained. 

The conference then by a vote of 113 to 99, orderedfthe 
names and the memorial to be printed. 

P. Coomb, of Philadelphia Conference, enquired if the 
names in both memorials were to be printed* 

A. M. Osborn', hoped that the names on both would be 
printed. He characterized the 31th Street Church as one 
that exists only on paper, like many reputed western 
cities. 

Dr. Peck, Wyoming, deemed the publication productive of 
mischief. All others must be served the same way or we 
shall be unjust. And if published, two dailies would not 
hold the names. Publishing these few names would be put¬ 
ting them up for a gazing stock and the object of public 
odium. Silent indifference-or a direct rejection of their 
prayer would do even less harm. He spoke very highly cf 
these memorialists*. 

One whose name I failed to get, said—are we to deter¬ 
mine this and other grave questions on the number of names 
memoralizing the conference ; or, upon the merits of the 
case—“ the expediency or safety of the measures proposed.” 

H. Slicer, made a humorous speech about the butter and 
cheese, books and jewelry advertised in the daily. He 
thought that the names of these worthy members would be 
much more interesting reading matter ! He repudiated the 
thought of attaching odium to these namesr He favqred the 
largest liberty, the right of petition, for men and women too ! 
Unless, indeed, the petition was like that which cost John 
the Baptist his head ! He was not willing to throw them 
under the table, nor stifle them in the committee room, 
either. 


2 
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Bat he wanted the public to see that document. There 
was something he thought, exceeding rich in one of its ar¬ 
guments. Because forsooth, New Orleans was troubled with 
the yellow fever, therefore the office of presiding elder should 
be abolished in New York and Brooklyn. Now, if presiding 
elders were particularly predisposed to yellow fever, it would 
be a good argument. That, he thought was decided by risk ! 

James Porter, had voted against printing. He had no 
objection to it however unless it be understood as some in- 
timated, as a mark of disparagement. Then that fifty to 
one will smile in their sleeves and congratulate themselves 
that they were shrewed enough to keep their names out of 
the papers. He had been long enough in the minority to 
know how to sympathize with them. And he would not con¬ 
sent to see them treated otherwise than in the most respect¬ 
ful manner. Don’t publish their names in such an associa¬ 
tion as to point your finger at them and say in effect, don’t 
come here with your radical petitions or we will mark you ! 

He did not know these brethren, and migl't oppose every 
one of these requests, but they shall be treated respectfully. 
He would now go for adding the names of the signers to the 
second memorial if the first were published. But he favored 
reconsideration. 

A running fire of short, irregular, disorderly speeches 
occupied a long time after this. 

James Floy reminded the Conference that he had not 
asked for the printing of names or memorials. He should 
have been satisfied with the reading merely! But now it was 
too late to dispose of it in that way. The discussion already 
had will go ont through the land. He now wished that 
there would be no reconsideration. Let the action of the 
Conference stand. He informed the Conference that he had 
several other memorials of similar character. Twenty or 
thirty churches in the vicinity of New York, were prepuriDg 
memorials to be hereafter presented on the same question. 

The motion to reconsider prevailed. 

Dr. Durbin now proposed that, a declaration be made in 
substance whereas it is now ascertained that numerous me¬ 
morials will come before us, both for and against the propos¬ 
ed changes in the presiding eldership, therefore resolved, that 
the memorial be printed without the names appended. 

Yarious queries were stated, and confusion prevailed. 
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The Doctor pressed his proposition. 

Floy, questioned whether ‘both sides” designed, memorial¬ 
izing the Conference. 

“ Question, question.” “ We are all ready,” said some. 
Dr. Kenneday, said we are not ready. That preamble of 
Dr. Durbin’s, states what is not true—it is not true. 

Dr. Durbin replied, of course I take that charge kindly, 
butwill Bro. Kenneday point out the untruth. 

Dr. Kenneday said it is true so far as the doctor is con¬ 
cerned. But it is not true that I have ascertained, nor that 
the majority of this Conference have ascertained the facts 
assumed by him, about numerous memorials. 

J. A. Collins said, the conclusion don’t follow the premi¬ 
ses. There is no connection between them, nor dependence 
whatever. 

The Doctor then withdrew the proposition. The printing 
of the memorial was then ordered without the names. 

The Bishop’s address was now read by Bishop Janes. It 
will be given entire hereafter. 1000 copies were ordered 
printed in pamphlet form to be distributed pro rata among 
the members. 

The various portions of the Address were now referred to 
proper committees. 

The allusion to Biblical Institutes, or schools for Theolog¬ 
ical training, was the theme of a spirited debate. It was 
moved to refer that to the committee on Education. Among 
the remarks elicited, P. Cartwright said. I am opposed to 
that reference. The subject was outside of the circle of that 
committee. It lies in another latitude. He thought that a 
special committee of one from each An. Conference should 
be appointed. 

. N. Wilson, favored a special committee because the ques¬ 
tion was yet to be settled whether this was to be recognized 
as an institution of the Church. To send it to the Com. 
on Education w r as, to concede that point, and he was not 
prepared to. He thought that if once the Church establish¬ 
ed such an institution, it would not be long before there 
could be no admission to the Methodist ministry except 
through the Theological school. 

Geo. H. Crooks, Philadelphia Conference deemed it dis¬ 
courteous to the committee to take this subject away from 
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them. He was particularly emphatic, and a little fiery about 
it, but made a distinct mark. 

P. Coomb thought that uo reference was had to the sub¬ 
ject of theological education when the committee was ap¬ 
pointed, and Bro. Crooks ought to be aware of that fact. 

Crooks said, “lam not aware of any such thing.” 

Coomb resumed, “ Education with us means quite another 
thing than theological training.” 

G-.W. Walker, of Ciucinnatti Conference, dittoed Coomb’s 
views emphatically. 

C. Kingsley, arguedthe qualifications of the committee on 
Education for this very matter, from the fact that they in¬ 
cluded among them, those who had charge of such institu¬ 
tions—those .who knew the workings of separate depart¬ 
ments for biblical study in some of the colleges, and those 
who knew the views of the various Annual Conferences on 
the subject. 

He was opposed to the springing up of irresponsible schools 
of the kind, and wished to have them brought under the di¬ 
rect control of the Church. 

Wm. Wilmer, Kew Jersey, said—“ I favor the reference 
of this matter to a special committee,because I perceive that 
all our professors in Colleges go for its being sent to the com¬ 
mittee on Education. That is a sufficient reason for opposing 
such reference.” 

W. D. It. Trotter, was in favor of a special committee from 
the language of the bishops themselves. Besides, he thought 
that there are too many young men on that committee, to 
leave so mighty a matter with. It ought to be put in charge 
of old men of long experience in the itinerancy. The heads 
of our literary institutions are prejudged in that matter. 
They all lead off in this direction. Seven of the oldest men 
in the Conference should compose that Committee. I would 
not have a man on it who had not grey hairs, and who had 
not served all his life time in the active work ol the ministry. 

The motion to refer it to a special committee, failed by 
a vote of 88 to 203. So it went to the Committee on Ed¬ 
ucation. 

Fourth Day. 

May 5 .—Morning Session .—Bishop Baker presided. On 
reading the minutes H. Bangs suggested that memorial on 
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presiding elders from Allen St. Church was not from the 
membership, nor the church properly, but a part of the offi¬ 
ciary. 

Jefferson Lewis, of the New Jersey Conference, and James 
Hill of Indiana were chosen Assistant Secretaries. 

Dr. Hannah and R,ev. Mr. Jobson were invited to preach 
before the Conference at such time as they might choose up¬ 
on consultation with the Bishops. 

A rule, No. xx was adopted, requiring that a motion to 
postpone or lay on the table, be taken without debate. 

PETITIONS, MEMORIALS AND APPEALS. 

W. H. Brockway enquired of the President if it would be 
in oruer to offer motions on resolutions during the progress of 
the call for petitions, &c. 

W. H. Pilcher responded affirmatively. 

J. Drummond, of W. Virginia enquired, “Is it in order, 
when a question is put to the President for a member to jump 
up and answer. 

N. Y. East Conf. —Jas. Floy presented memorials on 
theP. Elder question, Green St. Church; 18 official members 
—from 2d Street Church ; 16 o. m.—Sullivan St. Church ; 
'll o. m.—Ninth St. Church ; 13 o. m.—Willett St. Church ; 
17 o. m.—Asbury Church ; llo. m.—Cook St. Church, 
Brooklyn ; 7 o. m.—-1st Church Williamsburg ; 9 o. m. Re¬ 
ferred. "Also the address of the managers of the Tract Society 
and a memorial from the Conference respecting the misappro¬ 
priation of a fund, which had originated when that and the 
New York Coufereuce were one. The last was referred to a 
special committee of seven. 

Bishop Janes presented a memorial from the New York 
City Local Preachers’Association. It was read. They ask¬ 
ed for district meetings under the sanction and presidency of 
the Bishop ;—and to be protected from the injury suffered by 
the local ministry, in the return of inefficient and even men of 
improper character to the local rauks, whom the Annual 
Conferences were anxious to rid themselves of by location. 

It was a very able memorial, and received with favor, a 
general smile of appreciation lighting up every face at the 
hit given to the conferences. It was signed T. McFarlaud 
and others. Referred, Com. Itinerancy. 

Vermont Conf.— A. Webster presented the following on 
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Slavery—from East Corinth, by R. Brown and 99 others— 
East Barnard, D. Wells and 83 others—Wooster, J. House 
and 35 others—Korthfield, E. A. Rice and 43 others. 

A. G.'Button, from Johnsburg, presented a memorial on 
Slavery, signed by 25 names. 

W. J. Kidder, do. Waitsfield, 62 names—do. Moretown, 
81 names—do. Randolp. 

Black River. —A. J. Phelps, one memorial from Yan 
Buren, Ct., and one from 16 official members of Cato, Ct., 
asking change in Presiding Eldership. 

J. Erwin, on the same subject, from Syracuse by 12 of¬ 
ficial members. 

J. S Bingham, on the same from Adams, N. Y , one 
against slavery—65 names—one for extending the time of 
stationing preachers signed by 15 official members. 

Western Virginia.— G. Martiu said, “ I will now say 
once for all, that our peopl6 want no changes. They are 
satisfied with the discipline as it is. They only ask that they 
be permitted to retain the privileges of the church as they 
now ba^e and enjoy them. 

(Removing my desk, I lost some few minutes.) 

Pittsburg Conf.— J. Henderson presented several memo¬ 
rials from different charges against Slavery. 

By Wm. Cox, from Mecedon and Bolivar, asking trans¬ 
fer from N. Ohio to Pittsburg Conference. 

Wyoming Conf.— Dr. G. Park, a similar request from 
Bloomingdale, asking transfer from Baltimore to Wyoming 
Conference. 

Erie Conf. —By G. B. Hawkins, from Cuyahoga Falls, 
O., for extension of time. 

By M. Hill, for revising the formula on Baptism. 

Oneida Conf. —Ey Isaac Parker, for Welsh brethren of 
Utica on their own affairs. 

By one whose name escaped me, from Lenox, Ct., a memo¬ 
rial against Slavery by 65 ladies ; another of like import 
from 44*gentlemen, all members of the M. E. Church. (Said 
one man near me, "The women are ahead ” “Yes, when they 
take hold they push it.” “ I presume said a third, they do 
not petition for the privilege of marrying colored husbands.” 
All this in an undertone, indicating the personal feeling of 
each.) 

By Wm. Reddy, from 30 members of the church in Ames, 
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deeming the Presiding Elder’s office indispensible, yet wish¬ 
ing it modified by giving him a pastoral charge, with the 
duty of attending only such Q. Conference as had before 
them a trial or an appeal, except that he should attend the 
last Qnar. Conf. on each charge, so as to be present when 
licenses are to be renewed, or recommendations voted. 

Oregon Conf. —By T. H. Pearne, the conference action 
on Book and Tract Depository, and adding to statistics the 
number of deceased members and probationers. 

By William Roberts, a memorial from the Publishing Com¬ 
mittee of the Pacific Advocate at Salem. It set forth that 
they had a subscription list of 1400, a revenue of $6,000 and 
desired to be adopted as a General Conference paper giv¬ 
ing therefor sundry reasons. 

Genessee Conf. —By somebody, a memorial against Slav¬ 
ery from Warsaw, 30 signers. 

By Israel Chamberlaine, of the same character from 
Knowlesville—16 names. 

Ohio Conf. —By J. M. Trimble, the conference report on 
finance— also a memorial in favor of a college of colored 
youth in the free states. The last referred to special committee 
of 7. 

Indiana Conf. —By B. F. Crary, conference actiou res¬ 
pecting the labors of C. Mooth, was referred to the ‘Com. 
on Missions. The action of the South Eastern Indiana Con¬ 
ference also on the same was referred—another item of con¬ 
ference action on German Missions was referred—and ano¬ 
ther on boundaries. 

N. W. Indiana. —Conference action on Slavery, referred— 
and on class meetings ; ou Chicago book concern, and the 
Parent book concern. 

X. Indiana. —Conference action on Slavery, referred. 

Wisconsin —By P. S. Bennet, the action of a Q. Conf. 
against Slavery—Annual Conference action on boundaries, 
by C. Hobart. 

- Rock River. —By R Haney, conference action on bound¬ 
aries—a memorial from W. J. Smith, relating to Book Con¬ 
cern. 

N. Ohio. —By W. B. Disbro, conference action on bound¬ 
aries and slavery. 

By J. H. Power, conference action on finance. 
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Cincinnati Conf. —By W. Young, conference action on 
preachers salary and on slavery. 

ByA. Lowrey, conference action on finance ; and on S. S. 
Advocate for a' Q. G. Also from another, a memorial on 
the colored college. 

Michigan. —By E. H. Pilcher, conference action on bound¬ 
aries and slavery. 

The hearing of the appeal of L. D. Harlan, who was ex¬ 
pelled for slandering Ex-Bishop Hamliu, was ordered for 
Thursday morning next. 

The change of the place of session was considered and 
postponed for the present, as the Governor had informed a 
member that in a few days settees would be on hand to fill 
the hall and accommodate the Conference perfectly. 

C. Hobart, of Wisconsin, obtained leave of absence on 
account of his wife’s illness, and R. Requay, reserve, took 
his place. 

Iowa Conf. —The conference action on boundaries and on 
slavery presented. 

S. E Indiana. —By C.W. Ruter, conference action ou 
boundaries. 

By F, C. Holliday, a memorial asking that S. S Snper- 
intendants be members of the Q. Conferences. A memorial 
from preachers of Lawrenceburg District, for increase of 
salary. 

S. Illinois. —By J. B. Corringtou, a memorial of S. S. 
Superintendent and Q. Conference—And one on Slavery, 
against any change, signed by 56 persons—Conference ac¬ 
tion on slavery. 

Illinois. —By P. Cartwright, Conf., action on slavery 
He asked if it was now time to name appeals. If so there 
was one from D. J. Snow, but he thought likely he had ab¬ 
squatulated ! 

“ No, he’s present,” said a voice. [Laughter.] And he 
desires that an early day be fixed. Wednesday, May 1, was 
agreed to. . 

To some objections, to hearing appeals now, Slicer said 
he wished they had about 10 appeal cases in succession. It 
would have a good moral effect, and prepare the way for 
adopting the court of appeals we talk of establishing, and 
very much needed. 

Illinois Conf— By W. D. R. Trotter—the Taction of 
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Missouri, Ark., III., S. Iowa, Iowa Conferences on the sub¬ 
ject of the Central Advocate. 

Missouri. —By J. H. Hopkins, Conf. action on organizing 
a Kansas and Nebraska Conference—on German work—and 
boundaries. 

Arkansas. —One of the two delegates (Robertson orBew- 
Iey) rose to say something that nobody could hear, while 
many laughed at the dumb motions apparently made without 
any sound proceeding from his face. A second effort in¬ 
formed the Conference that Arkansas was perfectly satisfied. 

Philadelphia. —By J: P. Durbin, memorial from board of 
managers of * Miss. Society—both a minority and majority 
statement from the Conf. Tract Society—and a letter from 
Bremen, Germany, accrediting Rev. L. S. Jacoby, and ask 
ing for Missionary Conference in Germany, and aid in book 
publishing at Bremen. 

Baltimore Cof. —By H. Slicer, a request respecting the 
boundary of the Conference. 

New Eng. Conf. —By L. R. Thayer, from Ipswich, Mass., 
against Slavery by 113 names. Whitingham 43. Wes¬ 
ton 44. 

By M. Raymond, on the same from Townsend, with 15 
names—Princeton 21—Greenfield 28. Also Conf. mem. 
against Slavery—for modifying Presiding Eldership—action 
on Missions—and various verbal alterations of Discipline. 

By Jas. Porter, against Slavery from Roxbury, 30-52 

names—and Conf. action on tract Society. 

Providence Conf. —By. D. Wise, from West Duxbury, 
against Slavery 22 names. 

By P. T. Kenny, do. Marshfield, 39. 

By S. W. Coggeshall, Conference action against Slav¬ 
ery—and on the Tract Society. 

By G. M. Carpenter, against slavery from three places 
with signatures of 16, 40, and 42 names. 

New Jersey. —By J. McCiintock, Conf. action on Divis¬ 
ion of Conference—on certain irregularities at Hoboken— 
Appeal of Topely. (This was fixed for Friday, May 8,)— 
Mem. from trustees of Metropolitan Church, which was re¬ 
ferred to a special Com. of 5. 

By S. Y. Munroe, a mem. on the P. E. question, signed 
by 9 persons. 

New Hampshire.— By N. H. Culver, a petition to rid the 
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church of the evil of Slavery from the Claremont District 
Preachers Association—Also from Reeve, 44 names—N. 
Charlestown Station 29—Lebanon 24. 

Prom the Same Association asking that each An. Conf. 
may be left to regulate the Presiding Elder question—And 
one of similar import from Winchester, 13 official members. 

Pew York Conf. —By P. Rice, mem. relating to the 
Smith fund—asking the extension of time of preachers : also 
one from J. T. Hildreth, of Brooklyn, on the use and abuse 
of tobacco. I don’t know why he sent it to me, unless it is 
because I use the pipe ! And I don’t know exactly what 
to do with it. But as it is a slavish sort of habit, I suppose 
it might go to the Committee on Slavery ! (Great merriment.) 
. The appeal of E. Dennison was made the order of the 
day for to-morrow. 

Trot Conf.— By A. Witherspoon, Conf. action on Slavery, 
Revisals, and Boundaries. 

By D. P. Hurlburd, against Slavery—3G names. 

Mich. Conf.— By D. Burns, mem. from Parma, 64 names, 
and two others with 25 and 34 names, asking a change that 
will make all slaveholders hereafter ineligible to member¬ 
ship in the church. 

* book agents report. 

Of this the following facts are given, abridged. 

The California Advocate. —In 1852 $3000 was paid to its pub¬ 
lishers from the missionary treasury on the draft of a bishop. In 
1853 the Agents paid $2005 more to them, In 1854 $4,116 was paid 
out in the same direction by the New York Agents, making a total 
expense beyond all its revenue of $9,121. 

New Machinery. —Total for new machinery expended $14,466 14. 

Periodical Department. —Your Agents deeply regret that they 
are under the necessity of reporting a loss upon all the periodicals 
published by the Concern, except the Christian Advocate and 
Journal. 

The following shows the cost and receipts of each for the last 
four years, together with the average number of subscribers : 

CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND JOURNAL. 

Average no. of subscribers 29,875 

Cost of publication . . $124,749 22 

Receipts .... 141,731 6.7 


Profits 


$16,982 45 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 

Average circulation . 83,500 

Expenses . $95,831 85 

Receipts .... 81,497 27 

Loss $14,334 58 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

15,875 

$92,265 61 
69,347 93 

Loss-$22,917 68 

QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

2,721 

$17,236 08 
10,975 94 

Loss-$6,260 14 


Expenses over receipts on National Mag., Quar¬ 
terly Review, and Sunday School Advocate $43,512 40 
Deduct the profits on the Advocate and Journal 16,982 45 

Bal. of expens, over rec’pts on all the periodicals $26,529 95 

Book Department.- -The annual receipts were for 1852, $182,757. 
.80 ; 1853, $256,911. 78 ; 1854, $300,655.44 ; 1855, $260,409.16 ; 
Total $1,000,734. 18. 

Capital and Revenue .—On the first of January, 1852, the books 
of the Concern showed the Capital to be : Real Estate, $130,568 
63 ; Personal Property, $511,978 37 ; total amount of Capital 
$642,547. 

Prom this sum deduct the following appropriations made by the 
General Conference of 1852 ; Expenses of said Conference, $3,- 
364 59 ; Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, $3,598 31 ; and divi¬ 
dends for 1852, $11,457 50 ; making the sum of $18,420 40. This 
deducted, leaves $624,126 60. Add to this the profits of the year 
1852, $49,383 30, and you have, at the close of the year 1852, 
$673,509 90. 

In the settlement with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in 1853, we agreed to pay the sum of $191,000 in cash, and $40,- 
648 51 in notes and accounts, making $231,648 51. Expenses in 
said suit, $2,063. Total, $233,711 51; leaving the nominal Cap>» 
ital, in 1853, $439,798 39. 

Profits for the last three years are as follows : 1853, $54,354 83 ; 
1854, $54,844 75; 1855, $32,679 89. Total, $141,879 47. This 
shows a fraction less than 11 per cent, per annum on the whole cap¬ 
ital, after the division of the property with the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church, South. 


Average circulation 

Expenses 

Receipts 


Average circulation 
Expenses . 

Receipts 
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Tour Agents feel impelled to say, that while the above shows 
the nominal Capital in 1852 and 1853, its real value was much less, 
there beinsr, after the settlement wifh the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, not less than $50,000 of notes and book accounts 
against persons from whom the first dollar could not be collected ; 
and, besides this, there was a large amount of old, soiled, and un¬ 
saleable books and sheet stock, which had been accumulating for 
many years. Of the sheet stock which was inventoried at cost, 
your Agents have sold over 47 tons, at an average price of 2-3-4 
cents per pound, or $55 per ton. Here is a deduction to be made 
of at least $15,000. The bound stock has been sold at a loss of 
about S500. After deducting from the notes and book accounts 
the amount which was transferred to the Metnodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in the settlement, and the $50,000 of bad debts, 
there remained, in notes and accounts, $101,928 87, upon which 
your Agents judge there should be a deduction of at least 15 per 
cent., making $15,289 38. These several sums, taken from the 
nominal amount of Capital in 1852, left the real Capital, after the 
division of the property with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, $359,009 01, allowing the real estate, presses, stereotype 
plates, &c., as then inventoried, which was evidently too high, and 
more than the property was worth. Instead, then, of reckoning 
the per centage as above, on the sum of $439,798 39, it should be 
on $359,009 01, which would show a profit on the Capital, for the 
last three years, of a fraction over 13 per cent, per annum. 


ASSETS. 

REAL estate. cash val. of property. 


House and lot in Sixth-st. 

$9,000 00 

Do. do. Seventh-st. 

9,500 00 

Buildings and lots in Mulberry-st. 

100,000 00 

CASH. 

Cash in Bank and in hand 

23,851 10 

New York and Erie Railroad Bonds 

4,000 00 

- PERIODICALS. 

Amount due on Periodical Accounts 

00,000, 00 

MERCHANDISE. 

Sunday-school Books, Books of the General 
Catalogue, Sheet-stock, &c. 

139,200 00 

PRINTING-OFFICE. 

Presses, Type, Stereotype Plates, Wood Cuts, 
Furniture, White Paper, &c. 

105,153 00 

BINDERY. 

Presses, Tools, Sheet-stock, &c. 

95,916 00 
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NOTES AND BOOK ACCOUNTS. 

Notes and Book Accounts 138,311 70 


Total §624,931 80 

LIABILITIES. 

Book Accounts and Notes, including Bonds 
due M/E. Church, South 170,704, 60 


Capital Stock $454,227 20 

REMARKS. 


The comparative exhibit is modified so as to present a cash val¬ 
uation upon the property a valuation which could be realized in 
ease of sale, and differs from the exhibit to the Annual Conferences 
in the following items : Real Estate, less, $20,112 84 ; amount due 
on Periodical account is thrown out, because subscriptions received 
in advance would about off-set the same, $10,000 ; Merchandise, 
10 per cent, deducted, $15,488 18 ; Printing-office stock, 10 per 
cent, deducted, $11,683 08 ; Bindery stock. 10 per cent, deducted, 
$10,657 56; Notes and Book Accounts, 25 er cent, additional 
deducted, $46,103 90. Total, less than the . ..owing made to the 
Annual Conferences, $114,045 56. 

Afternoon Session. 

May 5.—Bishop Ames presided. The report of the West¬ 
ern Book Agents was the first thing attended to. 

Financial Exhibit .—The exhibit now presented, being the .com¬ 
mencement of a new series of Exhibits, growing out of the recent 
settlement with the Methodist Episcopal Church South, shows the 
condition of the Concern November 30, 1855—from which you 
will perceive that the capital stock of the Concern has been reduced 
from $216,203.53 to $150,405.74 by the deduction of the debt due 
the Church South, the expenses of the Church Suit, and the reduc¬ 
tion in our inventory of the entire stock on hand to its cash value. 
But for these extraordinary reductions, the capital stock would 
have been, at the date of our Exhibit, $250,816.62 ; which would 
show a profit in our business, fiom March 31,1852, to November 
30,1855—a period of threq and two-third years—of $34,613,09. 
Our sales of books, including those sold to 
the Chicago Depository, for the last four 
years, ending March 31st, amounted to $346,886 80 
Being an increase over the previous four 
years of . _ _ $86,057 27 

Periodical sales for the same time, including 

those sold to the Depository, amount to 302,953 93 
Making the increase over the past four 
years of 90,804 63 

Total book and periodical sales $649,840 73 

Total increase, $176,861 90 
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28,718 

7,718 

29,580 

16,580 

6,967 

3,593 


Periodicals.—Owe periodicals are all in a most flourishing con¬ 
dition : 

We are sending out now of the Western 
Christian Advocate, 

Giving us an increase in the past four 
years of 

The Ladies’ Repository has a subscription 
list of 

Which is an increase of 
The Christian Apologist has a subscription 
list of 

Being an increase of 
Our other periodicals have subscription lists as follows : 

Sunday School Advocate, 31,192 . 

His3sonary Advocate, 5,055 

National Magazine, 2,163 

Quarterly Review, 442 

All the periodicals published at the Western Book Concern are 
now yielding an annual profit. 

We were instructed to establish a paper and Depository of books 
at Chicago ; the paper to be called the North-Western Christian 
Advocate. This we proceeded to do ; and although the rush of , 
conferences came upon us immediately after the General Confer¬ 
ence, and our Church Suit with the South was also pending, in- 
volvifig great care and anxiety, as may be seen by reference to the 
report of the Commissioners of the Church Suit for the Western 
Book Concern, yet we had our Depository established and stocked 
with books for the trade early in the fall of the same year; and 
in carrying out the provisions for a weekly paper, we effected 
our arrangements so as to send out a specimen number in the 
fall of 1852 ; and the first number of the North-Western Christian 
Advocate was issued in the first week of January, 1853. 

The Depository has exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 

The sales of books at that place, since the establish¬ 
ment of the Depository, in October, 1852, up to 
March 31,1856—a period of three* years and five 
months—have been $142,209 67 

Periodicals for the same time, 85,164 28 


Total book and periodical sales, 


$227,373 95 


The number of subscribers to the periodicals at the Chicago 
Depository is as follows: 

North-Western Christian Advocate, 10,033 

Ladies’ Repository, 7,200 

National Magazine, 2,400 

Sunday School Advocate, 13,300 
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Missionary Advocate, 3,000 

Quarterly Review, 218 

The North-Western Christian Advocate has been published at 
a loss of $4,653.30 ; but will, no doubt, soon pay for itself and 
yield a profit to the Concern- 

J. H. Power presented a minority report, consisting of a 
series of resolntions pointing out the duties of the Book Com¬ 
mittee. He would have them audit the Book Agents 
account. He thought that the committee should as¬ 
certain the aggregate of yearly receipts and expenses, 
and for what expended. Such was not the case however. 
Mr. Swormstedt had informed him, that the books were not 
so kept as to make such a statement or examination practi¬ 
cal. 

Dr. Clarke remarked, that the books were kept by a com¬ 
petent book keeper and open for inspection by the com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Walker, learned from the Agent, that it would re¬ 
quire one or two additional clerks to keep the books so as 
to get the information that Brother Power’s wished the 
committee to have. 

P. Cartwright, told of their visit to and walks through all 
the rooms of the Concern, by which they learned of its con¬ 
dition and prosperity. 

Power again explained. He thought the committee should 
know how much is paid for Agents and Clerks salaries— 
merchandise accounts—book expenses—general receipts. 
The report was referred. 

Bishop Ames introduced Squire Grey-Eyes, a Wyandot 
Indian. 

J. B. Finley, with a great deal of feeling referred to his 
own labors 25 years ago when he found Grey-Eyes, a wild 
man in the forests. Twenty years ago he had been ordained 
a Deacon. Since thence he has been laboring quietly, but 
very efficiently as a gospel minister, among his people. 

A collection was taken up for Grey-Eyes, who is poor and 
traveling to see some old friends. 

He was brought on to the stand for a speech. But not 
knowing a word of English, Finley interpreted. It was a 
singular, a touching scene, to look on that large body of 
men, intently gazing on this copper skinned man, who was 
murmuring in a low and almost indistinct manner, his talk. 
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He said, he was was too little a man, to speak to so many 
large men. But if he was small he had the same love in his 
heart, that they had in their hearts, and hoped to see and 
live in the same heaven. 

J. Wheeler, added, that he also said if he was small, God 
was great, and he was his servant. 

Bro. Wheeler, gave a specimen of Grey-Eyes speech when 
the Sandusky mission was removed, and the Indians started 
for Kansas. It was very touching. 

The New York Book Committee presented a report, gen¬ 
erally complimentary, but indulging in some strictures about 
editors, going to Europe on their own motion, and putting 
other persons in their place, and the necessity of their living 
in or near New York city. 

The Conferences were called over, and petitions and mem¬ 
orials presented. 

Petitions and Memorials .- 

New York East. —By J. Kennedy, from New Haven 1st 
Church, favoring extension of time of preachers. 

Maine Conf. —By S. Allen from Augusta and from Bux¬ 
ton, on Presiding Eldership. Also one on Slavery. 

Vermont Conf. —By W. J. Kidder, from Middlesex, on 
Slavery. 

Black River. —By A. J. Phelps, from Weedsport, on Pre¬ 
siding Eldership, and conference action on Slavery. 

By F. H. Stanton, from the Q. Couf. of Watertown 
Church, and from the memership of said church against 
Slavery—100 names. 

East Maine. —By L.L, Knox, conference action on Slavery, 

Pittsburg Conf. —J. N. Baird, conference action on 
boundaries, German missions, and on Slavery. 

Wyoming. —By W. H. Pearne, conference action on 
Slavery. 

Erie Conf. —By W. Kinsly, conference action on bound¬ 
aries, and the Q. Conf. action at Urbana, on division of 
conference. (Said a member near by in an under-tone : „ 
That man always looks pleased and feels very good over 
what he says.) 

Oneida Conf. —By S. Park, conference action on Slavery. 

By C. Starr, from Columbus, against Slavery—30 names. 

East Genessee. —By J. Dodge, conference action on Slav¬ 
ery, and a memorial on boundaries from the Troy district. 
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By F. G. Hibbard from Ovid and Sheldrake, in favor of 
lay delegation in Annual and General Conference. 

Oregon Con/.—By Wm. Roberts, conference action on a 
newspaper and Slavery. 

Ohio Conf —By J. M. Tiimble, conference action on 
Slavery and boundaries. 

Indina. —By H. S. Talbot, conference action on Presiding 
Eldership, and on “extension of time,” 

North Indiana,.— By C. N. Smith, conference action on 
“extension of time.” 

South Indiana .— C. W. Ruter, announced that they had 
no petitions, but might have had 10,000 names in favor of 
the institutions of the church as they are. 

Wisconsin. —By J M Leiby, Conference action on slavery. 

(Slavery ! slavery ! said one quietly, “ I’m sick of it.” 

The appeal of Jonathan Snow was fixed on for Wednes¬ 
day, May 14th. 

Rock River. —By L. Hitchcock, Conference action on sla¬ 
very. 

North Ohio. —By W. B. Disbrow, Conference action on 
levisals. 

By J. Wheeler, a memorial on baptism signed 50 persons 
—the character 1 failed to discover. 

Cincinnati Conference—By G W Walker, from West Lib¬ 
erty, a memorial of one hundred persons, asking the transfer 
of that station to the Cincinnati Conference. 

I N Macabee’s appeal was fixed for May 13th 

W Youug presented the Cincinnati Conference action on 
finance. 

Baltimore Conf .— By John A. Collins, a petition from the 
colored Local Preachers. He claimed for these brethren as 
much respect, as was due to any other portion of the Church 
in the United States of America. It was read. It was ad¬ 
dressed to the “ Rev. and Honorable gentleman”—and com¬ 
menced “ Your Honors,” &c. They asked for an arrange¬ 
ment by which they might have the service of preachers of 
their own class, so arranged as to supply many destitute 
places in Maryland. 

This occasioned some merrimeut, in view of the style—and 
a serio-comic gravity of rebuke by Mr. Collins, who also oc¬ 
cupied the Conference with assurances of personal interest in 
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the colored people, and his own high position in the esteem 
of these people. Referred. 

It was voted that the mover of reformers of Conference 
journals, be instructed to copy the same for the respective 
committees. 

H. Sheer, deemed it his dnty to declare that the memorial 
presented by J. A. Collins, was from a questionable souce, 
and in his opinion, was a radical and revolutionary move¬ 
ment. 

J. A. Collins, dissented with firmness from this view. 

New England Conf. —By T. Marcy, six different memo¬ 
rials from appointments on the Springfield District. 

Rev. H. Bangs, moved the reference of a resolution in¬ 
structing the committee on Temporal Economy, to enquire 
into the propriety of having the widows of bishops paid their 
allowance in the same manner the bishops are paid, instead 
of by the Annual Conferences. Referred. 

The President, Bishop Baker, announced the special com¬ 
mittees as follows : 

Committee to Respond to the Address of the British Confer¬ 
ence—J. P. Durbin, J. M. Trimble, F. G Hibbard, S. Al¬ 
len, T. B. Sargent. 

Committee on Trials and Appeals —James Porter, T. J. 
Thompson, William Reddy, Hiram Kinsley, J. M. Jamieson, 
H. W. Reed, S. D. Brown. 

Committee on Pastoral Address —A. Griffith, E. G. Wood, 
L. W. Berry, R. S. Rust, J. N. Baird. 

Committee on Expenses of the Relegates —John S. Porter 
Wm. Cox, I. M. Leihy. 

Committee on Temperance —Henry Slicer,A. A. Reece, 
L. Hitchcock, J. B. Merwin, Wm. Rice, Wm. Young, Thos. 
H. Pearne. 

Committee on Temporal Economy —Heman Bangs, Elmore 
Yocum, T. Carlton, A. Poe, J. Yancleve, P. T. Kenney, C. 
D. Pillsbury. 

Committee on the Bible Cause —Elias Bowen, William H. 
Collins, Alonzo Webster, Lorenzo R. Thayer, George R. 
Crooks, Hooper Crews, John M. Ried. 

Committee on the Smith Arnold Fund —L Phillips, A. M 
Osbon, J. Floy, W. A. Wilmer, J. Cunningham, I. N. Felch, 
J. Dennis. 

Committee on the Education of Colored Youth —Cyrus 
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Brooks, Z. Connell, Moses Hill, H. E. Pilcher, M. Dustin, 
F. C. Holliday R. Boyd 

Committee on Colored Membership —G. F. Brown, L. B. 
Gurley, T. J. Quigley, S. A. Blake, J. Drummond, E, E. 
Griswold, George M. Carpenter. 

Committee on the Metropolitan Church —J. McClintock, M. 
Raymond, J. P. Durbin, J. V. Watson, E. Thomson. 

After giving out notices, the Conference adjourned. 

Fifth Day. 

May 6, Morning Session. —Bishop Simpson presided.— 

On reading the minutes, the reference of the Tobacco 
memorial was talked of. 

J. Kennedy, wished the name of Mr. Hildreth, inserted 
in the minutes. The Secretary, Mr. Harris, was willing to 
stand up by the side of Bro- Hildreth on that question. X. 
Wilson wanted it recorded on the Journal, that this memo¬ 
rial was referred at the instance of P. Rice. To this, Rice 
was agreed. X. Wilson did not wish the general General 
Conference to be responsible for such a reference. 

L. Hitchcock, as one of the committee, asked if that re¬ 
ference was serious, or a joke. Some one declared that it was 
serious. Exactly so, said P. Rice. There ought to be no 
objection to that reference. Tobacco is raised by slaves, 
sir. It is used only by slaves, sir, and is altogether a slav¬ 
ish concern. I insist upon it, that it belongs to that com¬ 
mittee I (Laughter.) 

The appeal of E. Dennison was taken up and occupied the 
morning session. He appeals from the Xew York Confer¬ 
ence, which had expelled him for certain alleged frauds. 
J. H. Perry, appeared for the appellant, and J. M.. Osbon, 
for the Conference. Adjourned. 

Afternoon Session. 

Conference met, pursuant to adjournment, Bishop Simpson 
in the chair. 

Dr. Peck opened the religious exercises by reading the 
Scriptures, singing, and prayer. 

The journals of the morning .session were read and ap¬ 
proved . 

Dr. Perry resumed the defense of the appellant, wdiose 
case was under consideration at the hour of adjournment. 
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After Dr. Perry had finished his argument as counsel in 
behalf of the appellant, 

Dr. Osbon appeared as the representative of the New 
York Conference'in the prosecution. 

Dr. Perry followed in a closing address ; after which, 

Mr. K. Bangs offered the following : 

Resolved , by the Delegates of the Conference in General 
Conference assembled, That the decision of the New York 
Conference in the case of Eli Dennison, be and is hereby 
reversed. Carried. 

After the giving out of notices, the Conference adjourned. 

Sixth Day. 

May 7, M oming Session .—Bisop Waugh Presided. The 
appeal case of Mr. Snow from the decision of the Illinois 
Conference, by which he was expelled was taken up After 
hearing the appellant it was referred back to the Illinois 
Conference for a new tfial. 

Rev. Messrs. Ryerson and Jones, from the Canada Wes¬ 
leyan Conference, were introduced aud delivered brief ad¬ 
dresses. Their letter testimonials was read and referred, 
and complimentary resolutions adopted 

G. Baker of Black River Conference, communicated ex¬ 
pressions of regret from Bro. Grey, (deceased,) explanatory 
of his failure to attend the Canada Conference as he was 
directed. 

Rev’s. R. Scott and McCathers, delegates from the Irish 
Conference weref introduced. The address of that body was 
read. 

Mr. Scott, expressed his profound respect for the body 
before whom he appeared, and at once adverted to the char¬ 
acter of his mission. It was not one of mere courtesy, nor 
to give expression to fraternal feeling, but one whose chief 
design was to seek for their sympathy and aid in carrying 
forward the work, in which they were engaged as a confer¬ 
ence. It is true that all appropriate occasions are to be em¬ 
ployed for conveying an expression of our brotherly feelings, 
yet w r e shall not often at very great length occupy your at¬ 
tention so much on this matter, as on the specific object be 
had already named. 

The flattering reception already tendered to him by the 
bishops, and the Annual Conferences he had visited in the 
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y. !>nd West, had made an agreeable and ineffaceable im- 

' .;h on his heart. He would not now put the case fully 

before them. That he would do hereafter. He deemed it 
a remarkable providence that without designing it, the 
Irish Conference had entered upon the arrangements for pros¬ 
ecuting this measure of seeking for aid so as to enable to be 
present at this General Conference with their way opened 
up by the action of five conferences in the East and six in 
the West, and the noble contributions already made by the 
people. With other, remarks, the reverned gentleman con¬ 
cluded. . , , 

Mr. McCathers, spoke of himself as one unmentioned and 
unalluded to, and therefbre more indebted to them for the 
distinguished honor of an introduction and a place among 
them. In the absence of others, he was a volunteer asso¬ 
ciate and companion of Mr. Scott. The assembly before 
him—the venerable bishops on the platform—the presence 
of his old and highly esteemed tutor, Dr. Hannah, (whom 
he hoped would not disown him,) and his friend Mr. Jobson, 
with the attendance of his Canada brethren, all combined to 
press from him two thoughts that had occupied his mind on 
his way. 

First—Wesleyan Methodism in Ireland is a worthy fact, a 
fact worthy of the attention of this General Conference. It 
is a good fact for Ireland. 

Second—It would be better for Ireland, if there were no 
Papists there, and if the whole lanti was filled with Method¬ 
ists only. 

He then talked on pleasantly and in a winning way, about 
the wants of Ireland, and the plans he hoped would be suc¬ 
cessful in this country. They aimed to raise $100,000 here. 
And as the American brothers even had most generously 
given them, already 'half that sum, he hoped it was only 
coveting the best gifts, to hope, that they would be able tQ 
obtain the balance. This -was urged iu a good humored 
speech that left a broad smile of satisfaction beaming over 
the body. 

J. H. Collins introduced three resolutions. The first in¬ 
structed the Committee on Slavery, aud that on Itinerancy, 
to mature their action on Slavery; and the Presiding Elder 
question, and the “extension of time” to three years, and re¬ 
port at as early period as practicable. 
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The second provides that when the report on either of the 
subjects named comes in, it shall become the standing order 
of the day, after the call for Petitions, Memorials and Ap¬ 
peals, until it shall have been disposed of. 

The third required that the number and sex of the sign¬ 
ers, to the various petitions and memorials should be report¬ 
ed Jo the General Conference. 

The first was adopted without opposition. 

The second met with decided opposition. 

J. A. Collins, thought that the reason for such a resolu¬ 
tion was “very plain.” But James Porter could not see it. 
He had voted for the first, for he was anxious to have these 
question reported on promptly, and settled, yes, settled care¬ 
fully and wisely. But this second resolution would tramel 
the Conference. Whichever of these committees by dexter¬ 
ity or diligence, put in a first report, monopolized an indefinite 
amount of time, to the exclusion of every thing else. He 
protested against having the hands of the Conference tied 
up in this way. 

J. A. Collins, explained that the second followed the 
first. 

J. Porter replied : “Not at all sir. It does not in my 
apprehension follow the first.” Hereafter we can if we judge 
it necessary fix on any one or all of these questions as the 
special standing order. But I will not now thus tie my 
hands.” (“Amen” shouted several.^) 

H. Slicer, favored the motion. So did Mr. Drummond 
of Virginia. 

H. Watson and Elias Bowen, opposed it. But it prevail¬ 
ed by a vote of 102 to 97. 

The hour of adjournment arrived. 

'Seventh Day. 

May 8, Morning Session .—Bishop Morris presided. I 
omitted to mention the appointment of a committee of five 
yesterday to nominate nine from whom the Conference should 
elect three delegates to attend the Canada Wesleyan Con¬ 
ference. 

After reading the minutes, the special order ot the day 
was suspended. J. H. Porter, was changed from the Com¬ 
mittee on the Episcopacy to that on the Book Concern. That 
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he might represent the minority report he had made on the 
Western Concern. 

Dr. Thompson presented the report of the Commissioners 
on the Church Suit, in reference to their settlement with the 
Church South. 

Dr. Hannah, requested, on behalf of the English Wes- 
leyans, that a delegation should be appointed from the Gen¬ 
eral Conference to that body. 

J. A. Collins, wished “ the paper” he presented yesterday 
to be taken np and, the last resolution adopted. But the 
motion to take up, was lost, 104 to 66. 

Bishop Waugh, presented the memorial of the Liberia 
Mission Conference. Referred. 

A general struggle was made to get the floor. “Mr. 
President”—“Mr. President”—shouted several as they stood 
waiting to be recognized. “ Have I got the floor” was the 
enquiry. Bishop Morris, whom no one would suspect of 
being humorous, put a broad smile upon the face of the Con¬ 
ference by remarking, “ Well I cannot decide. There is 
only one “ Mr. President” and so many speakers, that I am 
at a loss to know who is entitled to the floor.” 

Griswold of New York, presented the conference action 
in favor of having those preachers who are now out in the 
service supported by that portion of the church where their 
labors have been devoted 

The report of the special committee on a communication 
from California, respecting S. D. Simonds, represented, that 
the course he pursued was in accordance with the advice of 
his presiding elder—and moreover, the matter was not with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of the General Conference. 

The appeal of S. D. Harlan, from the decision by which 
the Cincinnati Conference expelled him from the ministry, 
was taken np. The Conference sat with closed doors. The 
case involves charges of seduction made against ex-bishop 
Hamlin. The complaint against Mr. Harlan, is for slander¬ 
ing the Bishop. This matter has been before the public 
already. 

The same trial occupied the entire afternoon session with¬ 
out being completed. 
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EIGHTH DAY. 

May 9 —Morning Session .—Conference assembled at the 
appointed hour. Bishop Scott in the chair. 

Mr. Porter of New Jersey, conducted the religious exer¬ 
cises. 

The journals of yesterday were read and approved. 

Ou motion, the order of the day was resumed. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read the unfinished tes¬ 
timony. 

After the testimony was finished, . 

Mr. Walker, the representative of the. Cincinnati, Con¬ 
ference, remarked that he was prepared, with the consent of 
the appellant, to submit the case without argument. 

Mr. Harlan declined to accede to the proposition, and 
proceeded to the argument in support of his appeal. 

Mr. Kinsley moved that when the Conference adjourns, it 
adjourn to meet at half-past two o’clock, p. m. 

Mr. Collins moved that the order of the day be suspended 
for the reeeDtion of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. Triplett, of Kentucky, presented a memorial on Boun¬ 
daries. Mr. Hopkins on the subject of the Book Depository 
at St. Louis. Mr. llobertson, the journals of the Arkansas 
Conference as relates to slavery. Mr. Hamilton, of Balti¬ 
more Conference, .on the subject of division of said Confer* 
ence. Mr. Collins, of same Conference, a remonstrance 
against the division of the Conference. Also,.so much of 
the journals as relates to the action of the Wisconsin and 
North Ohio Conference on the subject of slavery. 

Mr. Rice, of New-England, on the sbjectof slavery. Mr. 
Coggeshall, of Providence, the journals of said conference 
on the subject of the suppression of anti-slavery tracts by 
the Tract Society. Mr. Kinney, of Providence, on the sub¬ 
ject of slavery. Mr. Brown, so much of the journals of the 
New Jersey conference as relates to the subject of slavery. 

Dr. McClintock moved that the Committee on Revisals 
have access to the jdurnals of the General Conference of 
1852. Carried. 

Mr. Randall, of Maine conference ; Mr. Thurston, of 
New Hampshire ; Mr. Culver, .of New Hampshire ; and 
Mr. Witherspoon, of the Troy conference, on slavery. 

Mr. Brown, presented a memorial on law questions, which 
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was referred to the committee on Itinerancy. Mr. Merwin, 
of the New York East conference, on the subjec t of a court 

Dr. Drummond, of Western Virginia conference, presen¬ 
ted a letter addressed to Bishop Janes on the subject of in 
suring churches ; referred to committee on Temporal Econ¬ 
omy. 

Mr. Pratt, of East Maine, presented a memorial on the 
extension of ministerial time, and also memorials on slavery. 

Mr. Hawkins, of Erie conference, on the extension of 
time. 

Dr. Bowen, of Oneida conference, a petition on slavery. 
Mr. Bristol, of same conference, on the subject of slavery. 
Mr. Dennis, of East Genesee, presented memorials on boun¬ 
dary, extension of time, and slavery. 

Mr. Gillett, of Michigan conference, on slavery. Mr. 
Collins, on slavery. Mr. Burns on slavery. Mr. Cooper, of 
North Indiana conference, on the subject of slavery. Mr. 
Bennett, of Wisconsin conference, 'OtT subject of slavery. 

Mr. H. Requa moved that so much of the journal of the 
Wisconsin conference as asks for an elective presiding elder¬ 
ship, be referred to the committee on Intinerancy. 

And so much of the journal as relates to a more efficient 
support of the ministry, be referred to the committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

Mr. Harris, of the North Ohio conference, on boundaries 
from South Delaware. Referred- 

Mr. Poe, so much of the journals of the North Ohio con¬ 
ference as relates to the free people of color, be referred to 
said committee ; also, a memorial on the revision of the 
ritual on Baptism ; also, on the subject of boundaries 

Mr. Walker, of Cincinnati conference, presented a me¬ 
morial on the subject of Sabbath schools ; also, one on Fi¬ 
nance ; also on superintendents of Sunday schools and table 
expenses. Referred. 

Mr. Young presented a memorial from Union Chapel, 
Cincinnati, in relation to the insertion of a note in the Cin¬ 
cinnati .edition of the Discipline on the subject of pews.— 
Referred. 

Mr. Wood, of S. E. Iudiana conference, presdpted a let¬ 
ter in relation to the case of Brother Moot ; also a memor¬ 
ial from the Sunday Schobl Association of Indiana. Re¬ 
ferred. 


3 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Conference assembled at the appointed hour. Bishop 
Simpson in the chair. 

Mr. Reddy conducted the religions exercises. 

The journals .were read and approved. 

Mr. Crews presented a memorial from a member of the 
Rock River conference on the subject of books. Referred 
to committee on Book Concern, 

Mr. Kingsley, of Genesee conference, presented a memor¬ 
ial on slavery, and one on church insurance. Referred. 

On motion, the unfinished business was taken up, and L. 
D. Harlan resumed his argument. 

Mr. Walker rose, after the argument of the appellant 
had been finished, and submitted the case to the decision of 
the conference. 

Mr. Dustin moved that the Delegates of the Cincinnati 
conference be excused from voting. Carried. 

Mr. Jamison, of the Ohio conference, was also excused, 
not having been present during the whole trial. 

The appellant having retired, the journals of the Cincin¬ 
nati conference in relation to the charges, specifications and 
findings were then read. 

Dr. Young offered the following : 

Resolved, by the delegates of the several Annual Confer¬ 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal church in General Con¬ 
ference assembled, that the decision of the Cincinnati Con¬ 
ference of said church, in the ca6e of L. D. Harlan, be and 
the same is hereby affirmed. 

139 voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. Porter moved that the appeal case of N. Stokely, 
who had been expelled from the New Jersey conference, be 
now taken up. Carried. 

Mr. Coornbe moved that the appeal be admitted. Carried. 

Mr. Coombe stated the grounds of appeal. 

The charges, specifications, and findings were then read. 

The testimony was then called for and read. 

A motion to adjourn was lost. 

Mr. Lowrey moved that the rule be suspended for the pur¬ 
pose of having the journals read in regard to the finding, iu 
the case of L. D. Harlan. Carried. 

Mr. Collins moved that Conference adjourn. Carried. 
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NINTH DAY. 

May 10 ,—Morning Session .—Bishop Baker presided. 
The case of N. Stokely was taken up. After examination 
by arguments pro and con., the decision of the New Jersey 
Conference was reversed. 

Several reports were presented and referred. The report 
from the Missionary Committee caused quite a lively discus¬ 
sion: It had been amended so as to do away with member¬ 
ship by yearly contribution ; leaving the membership to con¬ 
sist of life members only—those who paid $20 or more at 
one time to the treasury. It was finally moved to lay on 
the table so as to print. Those in the vicinity of New York 
opposed. While Baltimore never favored such a disposition 
of it. 

Mr. Slicer was very determined, and indulged in some irony 
at the expense of New York. The proposed arrangement 
was too much of a government by the nobles, he said. He 
deemed the poor man who paid $2 a year of his own money 
to the Missionary Society, was as proper a person to choose 
the managers of that society as the man whose friends had 
paid for him $20 at one time. He thought that there was 
danger that New York would come to be regarded as hav¬ 
ing the right to govern the financial affairs of the empire of 
Methodism. This he would prevent 

The motion to print prevailed. 

Revisals. —J. McClintock presented Report No. 1, from 
the Committee on Revisals. It favored the following chan¬ 
ges. Lessening the number of delegates, by making 27 in¬ 
stead of 21 the basis—fixing 45 instead of 30 as the limit 
of future change—striking all that relates to Band so¬ 
cieties—making the call, of an extra session of Conference 
to depend upon two-thirds of all the Annual Conferences. 

The report lies on the table one day by rule. 

Metropolitan Church. —J. McClintock from a special 
committee reported, that, since 1852 H. Slicer as agent for 
two years—and Mr. Ryan for more than one year agent, 
had obtained in, cash $13,600. There was now due on sub¬ 
scriptions $23,400. Of the money paid in $8,000 had been 
paid for a lot, and $5,600 expended for the foundation.— 
There was needed yet, $40,000 more in order to have an 
edifice of style, dimensions, and material adapted to the de- 
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sign of this enterprise, as a memorial of gratitude to God 
for his blessing in making the Methodist E. Church in¬ 
strumental in so large a degree of spreading Scriptural 
holiness over these lauds. 

The report proposed to authorize a collection in every 
congregation before the 1st of July, 1857,—it requested the 
special co-operation of the bishops—advised that the ap¬ 
pointments to be made of pastor, should by transfer secure 
the services of men from all parts of the work. 

Laid on the table—to be printed. 

Legacy of $750.— L. Swormstedt presented a communica¬ 
tion informing the Conference of a legacy of $750, by No¬ 
ble Melvin deceased, to be appropriated by the General 
Conference in distributing the Holy Scriptures. 

A variety of suggestions were made for disposing of the 
money It was finally referred to a special committee of 5 
to consider. 

PETITIONS, MEMORIALS, &C. 

N. Y. Conf.— Lucius H. King—a remonstrance against 
any change of the P. Eldership, signed by a majority of the 
official members of the Duane st. Church. Also a letter 
from one Oakly, who had by importunity been persuaded 
to sign a petition for hhange, from which he now asked to 
withdraw his name. Sundry statements were made by Mr. 
Smith, calculated to damage the memorials presented yester¬ 
day by Mr. Mattison, to whom he referred by name. 

This called up Mattison, who was not allowed tcT explain 
as he desired, but whose letter of explanation was referred 
to the committee. 

By J. M. Hied—from 17 official members of Eighteenth 
st. Church, in favor of change in the P. Eldership. 

Troy Conf. —By S. D. Brown, from the Albany city 
preacher’s meeting—ditto. 

N. Y. East.— By Ileman Bangs, from the Q. Conf., of 
John st. Church, on the removal of that Church. 

California Conf. —By J. Blem, asking reference of me¬ 
morials of 1852, in relation to the California Advocate, to 
the special committee. 

Maine Conf. —By D. B. Randall, Conference action on 
Slavery. 
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Black River. —By A. J. Phelps, from the Syracuse Dis¬ 
trict, signed by H. Shepherd and 100 others. 

West Virginia. —By «T. Drummond, Conf. action on the 
Troy, N. Ohio, Erie and Wisconsin Conference resolutions 
on Slavery. 

Erie Conf. —By Moses Hill, from J. Howe, in relation 
to lost money. 

Genessee Conf. —By I. Chamberlain, Conf. action on 
Slavery. ... 

Michigan Conf. —By J E. Gillet, from Jonesville circuit, 
on Slavery. 

Rock River Conf.— By Bishop Morris, from J. Chandler 
and nine others, traveling and local preachers, praying for a 
more careful enqniry into the management of the Book Con¬ 
cern—and also respecting the safe-guards of the Church 
Literature—and whether it be proper to allow of church 
editors traveling through or residing in Europe, while bear¬ 
ing the responsibilities of the editorship and receiving salary 
of the church funds. 

Iowa Conf. —By-, from North Pleasant circuit, in 

favor of returning J. V. Watson as editor of the N. W. C. 
Advocate. 

“ Refer to committee on nominations,” said one. 

“ No, the committee on elections,” said another. 

But it went to the Com. on Book Concern. 

III. Conf.— By Geo. Rutledge, from M. Snow, on certain 
questions of law. 

Balt. Conf. —By sundries, sundry petitions for and against 
the proposed line of division adopted by the late Conference. 

Philadelphia. —By J. P. Durbin, from the French Meth¬ 
odist Conference to the General Conference. Wishing to 
read it, the presentation was withheld. 

East Genessee. —By-, a memorial on slavery from 

Wayne Co., N. Y., signed by Rev. W Bradley and 166 
others. 

The Conference now adjourned. 

Tenth Day. 

May 12, Morning Session. —Bishop Ames presided. 

(Corrections—The memorial presented by Brown, from 
preachers of the Troy Conference, was on the Salary of 
preachers, and not on Slavery. The law questions submitted 
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by Snow, had reference to his claim on the Conference funds 
during the period of his illegal suspension.) 

Reports. —George Peck presented a report on some un¬ 
important matter—laid on the table under the rule. 

Petitions, Memorials, &c.— L. H. King, from the New 
York Conference, presented a memorial against leaving ap¬ 
pointments to be supplied by the Presiding Elders with sup¬ 
ernumerary preachers from other conferences. 

B. P. Crary, presented a memorial for a change in the 
Discipline, by which superannuated preachers should become 
members of the Q. Conf. where they reside ; and that their 
certificates should be from the Q. Conf. and not from the 
Presiding Elder. 

J. P. Durbin, presented the letter from the French Meth¬ 
odists which he referred to on Saturday, aud withdrew. It 
gave a history of the cause in that country. 

H. E. Pilcher, presented a resolution to appoint two del¬ 
egates to the English Wesleyan Conference. Adopted. 

A resolution was adopted, signed by S. Allen and G. 
Pratt, directing enquiry into the expediency of disconnect¬ 
ing the weekly periodicals from the Book Concern, so that 
their management and support be devolved upon the Con¬ 
ferences patronizing the same. 

This resolution was opposed by Mr. Holliday, because that 
plan would give a controlling influence to local views and 
feelings. Each editor would become the representative of a 
distinct community ; his correspondence, and the paper, 
would have the specific character of the locality supporting 
it. This would prevent harmony in the connection, and give 
to each local editor a power for promoting discord that no 
other in the church possessed. And it was thought that 
there should be uniformity of sentiment and action among 
the official organs of the church. 

H. Mattison, proposed a resolution of instruction to the 
revisal committee, In favor of striking out the exception in 
respect to the preacher or preachers in New Orleans. Re¬ 
ferred. 

Other items of minor importance were presented and re¬ 
ferred to the committee on revisals. 

H. Hodgson, proposed a change, by which, taking civil 
office should be a disqualification for election to the General 
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Conference—said disqualification to continue until removed 
by the Annual Conference. Referred. 

Dr. E. Thomson, offered a resolution enquiring into the 
expediency of districting the superintendents every four years, 
yet so as not to interfere with the itinerant general super¬ 
intendency. 

Dr. Durbin, had listened with both his ears, but could not 
understand what was meant by it. He was not opposed to 
its going to the committee, but he doubted if the meaning 
of it could be understood. It was referred, after being ob¬ 
jected to by a vote of 68 to 32, to the Committee on Itin¬ 
erancy. 

H. Bangs and J- M. Ried, offered a resolution of enquiry 
on the expediency of having the Presiding Elders elected by 
the Annual Conferences, and constituted the legal council of 
the Bishop in making the appointments. 

The report of the General Committee on Missions was 
presented and read. 

In reference to one item, Dr. Durbin remarked that the 
sum of $6,000, and more for “administration” was a nominal 
sum to make up an even balance. The actual cost of ad¬ 
ministering the affairs of the Society was not more than 
$4,000, leaving out stationary. 

B. M. Hall, offered a resolution favoring striking out the 
direction to meet the men and women apart. 

H. Bangs, called up the resolution reported from the com¬ 
mittee on Temporal Economy, which proposes to strike out 
all that relates to estimating the amount for preachers sal¬ 
ary, leaving it to the people to fix ihe salary. 

He thought it would be as well for the preachers—it 
would satisfy the people—and perhaps put a quietus on the 
agitation in favor of lay delegation. 

The change was opposed by Mr. Heath, who deemed it a 
gift of power to the people, not proper. There was an in¬ 
creasing disposition among the people to exercise power iu 
this direction, and he would uot increase poweV in their 
hands. The demand for given preachers is now very com¬ 
mon. Put this money matter in their bauds wholly, and 
they will compel attention to their demands by refusing an 
adequate support to those they do not ask for. 

D. B. Randall, favored strikiug out. “ If we had a large 
fund to draw on, we might fix on salary” said he. But as 
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the people pay, they should have the say. He was willing 
to trust them.’ It would moreover correspond with the prac¬ 
tise of ihe church. “ For w'e, in New England, know noth¬ 
ing about “quarterage.” We deem it a bottomless bag, we 
are unable to find the bottom of it. You in the West may 
have found it. He concluded with the declaration of a 
willingness to trust the people. He was not afraid of their 
starving him. 

A. Griffith opposed it, as interfering with the principles 
of estimate for the claim of the superannuated, the widows 
and orphans. 

H. Bangs, explained that it did not interfere. A separate 
chapter would controll them. 

H. Slicer, declared that it was a singular doctrine ad¬ 
vanced by Brother Randall. Because the practise of some 
violated the provisions of the book,therefore the book must be 
changed. A good law is broken, therefore conform the law 
to the bad practise. 

Much is said of progress, but this is progressing back¬ 
ward. He deemed it an unfortunate period for the consid¬ 
eration of so radical a measure. Many of the members of 
the Conference were away. Of 15 in their delegation, but 
5 were present. They had been sent away at a distance to 
preach. He was opposed to action now. 

He was opposed to action in that direction wholly. There 
was too much disposition to overslaugh the oldiand-omrks of 
Methodism. He did not like the tendency to innovation in¬ 
dicated in New England. 

The Baltimore Conference had done some thing to pro¬ 
mote the Methodist Evangelization of New England. When 
such men as Joshua Wells, Thomas Birch, Brother Filraore, 
W. Lee and Jesse Lee, labored then, you heard of no such 
notions. He insisted on their abiding by the book, by the 
book, to the letter. 

He deemed it a great misfortune that theref was such a 
kind of restless anxiety to tinker with constitutions and 
patch up the laws. The language of a great man, whose 
words should be settled as a proverb, was this : It should 
be remembered that to innovate is not to reform. In view 
of the empty seats, he moved to lay it cn the table. 

Wm. Cooper exclaimed, “I hope it will not prevail.” 

W. L. Harris, thought it a strange motion for a man to 
make at the end of his speech. 
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It failed, 59 to 64. 

H. Slicer objected that no quorum was present. 

Mr. Cooper followed. “ I am in favor of the report, sir. 
I do not beiieve the doctriue, sir, that because our fathers 
wore short jackets, that we should do so too. Nor because 
Lee and Wells, wore shad bellied coats, that we should wear 
them. This sir, is an age of progress. And progessina 

right direction will do good. My worthy Brother- 

(what’s his name ?) 

“ Heath, Heath”—TJriah the Hittite, said a voice) My 
brother Heath deprecates! the idea that a man should be 
paid according to his work. Now I go in for that thing, sir 
If a preacher runs away from his work and spends weeks 
together—or goes off to Europe and stays for months, I go 
for docking him sir. Indeed thip plan will remedy some 
serious difficulties we now have. The term quarterage ought 
to be striken from the Discipline and from Methodism. We 
need our pay earlier than quarterly—we want it monthly, 
who live from hand to mouth, or oftener sir. And beside 
our people who go in for wearing short jackets because our 
fathers wore them, take quarterage to mean a quarter of a 
dollar, sir. It must be done away. 

Let the pay be according to the work done and we shall 
get rid of many hangers-on that now tronble us. Men who 
cannot acquit themselves with credit in any place, aud whom 
our Bishops and Presiding Elders are some times three days 
in trying to dispose of. If they are sent where their work 
is not worthy of the hire of the people, let such go at some 
other busiuess. 

Dr. Thompson requested a call of the house. It was as¬ 
certained that 138 only were present. This was 8 less than 
a quorum. After delaying some moments, only two were 
found, and the Conference adjourned. 

ELEVENTH DAY. 

May 13 —Morning Session —Conference assembled at the 
appointed hour. Bishop Waugh in the chair. The relig¬ 
ious services were conducted by Dr. Chamberlayne. 

The journals were read. 

Mr. Collins offered the following : 

Whereas, The Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
church provides that at all times wheu the General Confer- 
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ence is met, it shall take two-thirds of the representatives 
of all the Annual Conferences to make a quorum for trans¬ 
acting business, and whereas, no quorum was present during 
the session of yesterday. Therefore, 

Resolved, by the delegates of the several Annual Confer¬ 
ences in General Conference assembled, that the proceedings 
of the members of the General Conference on yesterday 
morning be, and the same are hereby declared to be null and 
void, and that they be entered on the journal. 

The preamble and resolution elicited discussion, in which 
Messrs. Collins, Durbin, Slicer, Hibbard, Perry, and Wilson 
participated. 

Mr. Baird moved that the resolut : on be laid on the table. 
Carried. 

Mr. Phillips moved that the journals be approved.— 
Carried 

Mr. Porter, of N. J., moved that the special order of the 
day be postponed. Carried. 

Mr. Phillips presented a joint communication from the 
Agents of the Book Concern at New York and Cincinnati. 
Referred. 

Bishop Waugh presented a communication from the Com¬ 
mittee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
and addressed to the General Conference. The document 
was fraternal and urged the importance of a cultivation of 
the most amicable relations between the United States and 
Great Britain, deprecating any alienation between these 
countries, and praying that peace and prosperity may forev¬ 
er exist. Dr. Kenned ay offered the following : 

Resolved , That most fraternally reciprocating the Christian 
sentiments expressed in the communication from the Congre¬ 
gational Union of England and Wales, a committee of five 
be appointed to prepare a suitable reply thereto. 

Resolved, That the communication be published in all our 
church papers. 

Mr. Wilson offered the following as a substitute : 

That the document be referred to the Bishops with a re¬ 
quest that they make a reply and append their names thereto. 

Lost. 

Mr. Mattison offered the following as a substitute : 

Resolved, That we most cordially reciprocate the frater 
nal and Christian sentiments of the Congregational Union 
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of England and Wales, as expressed in the communication 
to this body, and that a committee of-be appoint¬ 

ed to prepare and report a suitable response to the same. 

Lost. 

Dr. Hannah having been called upon to make some re¬ 
marks on the communication, stated'that he was personally 
acquainted with Dr. Halley, and he cordially concurred in 
the Christian and fraternal sentiments expressed in the com¬ 
munication. 

The resolution of Dr. Kenneday prevailed. 

Bishop Waugh presented a memorial of the Sunday School 
Union of the M. E Church. Referred and ordered to be 
printed. 

Our aggregate of Sunday school statistics at the close of 


1855 was 



Schools, 


10,469 

Officers and Teachers, 


113,159 

Scholars, 


519,126 

Volumes in Libraries, 


1,836,562 

Bible Classes 


11,634 

Scholars in Infant Classes 


60,325 

Expenses of Schools, 


$102,485 

Raised for the Sunday School Union, 


11,381 

Sunday School Advocates taken, 


104,347 

Conversions, 


17,443 


Dr. Kennaday moved that the ministers of the different 
denominations of this city be invited to take seats within the 
bar of the Conference. Carried. 


Mr. Bristol presented a memorial on Boundaries Referred. 

The Chair introduced Mr. Jacoby, the Superintendent of 
missions in Germany. 

Dr Floy moved that that part of the address of Mr. 
Jacoby which relates to the subject of a Book Concern in 
Germany,, be referred to committee on the Book Concern. 
Laid over. 

On motion, the order of the day, which was to take up 
the appeal case of I. N. McAbee, was taken up. Daniel 
Demott and Levi Johnson were appointed door-keepers. 

On motion of Mr. Coombe, the appeal case of I. N. Mc¬ 
Abee was admitted. 

Mr. Walker, in behalf of the appellant, stated the 
grounds of the appeal to be, that the testimony of the case 
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was insufficient to sustain the charges and specifications, and 
that the decision of the Pittsburgh Conference did injustice 
to the appellant. 

The charges and specifications were read, followed by 
reading of the testimony. 

After the testimony was concluded, Mr. McAbee a ppeared 
in his own behalf. 

Mr. Cox moved that when the Conference adjourns it ad¬ 
journ until half past 2 o’clock. Carried. 

The appellant resumed his argument. 

Conference adjourned, 

AFTERNOON 'SESSION. 

Conference met at the usual hour. Bishop Morris in the 
chair. The religious services were conducted by Mr. Pilcher, 
of Michigan. * 

On motion of Mr. Cooper, of Indiana, the roll was called, 
and a quorum being present, the journals were read and ap¬ 
proved . _ * 

Dr. Osborn moved to suspend the order of the day, which 
being carried, he presented the report of the managers of 
the Tract Society, which was referred to the committee on 
that subject. 

Dr. Parks moved that the Conference resume the case 
under consideration at the time of adjournment. 

Mr. McAbee then resumed his argument, and after he 
had concluded, 

Dr. Wakefield, as the prosecutor in behalf of the Pitts¬ 
burgh conference, addressed the Conference 

Mr. Baird, also a representative of the Pittsburgh confer¬ 
ence, made a few remarks and submitted the case. 

Mr. Walker then rose in behalf of the appellant, and ad¬ 
dressed the Conference, after which, 

On motion, the delegates from the Pittsburgh Conference 
were excused from voting. 

Mr. Finley offered the following resolution, seconded by 
Mr. Sargent: 

Resolved, by the delegates of the several Annual Confer¬ 
ences in General Conference assembled, That the decision 
of the Pittsburgh Conference in the case of I. N. McAbee 
be and the same is hereby reversed. 

Affirmative 138, negative 16. 
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Mr. Slicer moved that the Committee on the Court of 
Trials and Appeals be requested to bring in their report by 
Thursday morning next. Carried. 

Mr Dana offered the following : 

\\ s.,ived, by the delegates of the several Annual Confer¬ 
ences in General Conference assembled, That as the highest 
judicial authority of the Church, we do hereby declare that 
the true meaning of the item in the General Rules concern¬ 
ing the buying and selling of men, women, and children, is 
to prohibit not only the trade in slaves in numbers together, 
as some interpret it, but the buying or selling of any indi¬ 
vidual. 

R esolved, That the following note be appended in the mar¬ 
gin of the page to the said item in the General Rules, viz. : 

The intent and purpose of this rule is fully to forbid the 
purchase or sale of any slave, or slaves, except it be for im¬ 
mediate liberation ; and whosoever buys or sells any slave 
except for this purpose, violates the rule. 

Referred. 

Mr. Crawford offered the following. 

"Resolved, That the election of General conference officers, 
viz # : Corresponding Secretaries, Editors, and Book Agents, 
be the order of the day for Thursday, 15th instant, immedi¬ 
ately after the reading of the journals. 

Mr. Collins, of Baltimore Conference, remarked that he 
was opposed to the resolution. He was not prepared to vote 
for any man until the great question of slavery was settled. 
He wanted to know exactly how every man stood on that 
subject. He wanted to see every one show his hand, and 
when the vote is taken, to walk up to the desk, and say yea 
or nay. There were doubtless many who were candidates 
for office who could not get the votes they expected if it 
, was known where they stood on this question. Before the 
offices were filled, he wished to know what was to be the 
condition of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He hoped 
iu the Providence of God we might remain one and har¬ 
monious. He did not wish to lose New England ; its edu¬ 
cation and religion and refinement were dear to him, and its 
early associations would ever be cherished by him. He 
loved also the west and north-west, and he hoped all would 
stand by the onion of Methodism, and he would steadily and 
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heartily oppose whatever would threaten the peace and 
prosperity of the Church. 

Mr. Cooper, of Philadelphia, remarked that Conference 
was not prepared to vote on the resolution at that time, and 
he closed by moving to lay it on the table. Motion pre¬ 
vailed. 

Dr. Cartwright presented two petitions in relation to a 
paper and depository at St. Louis. 

Mr. Van Deuspn presented a report from the Committee 
on Sunday Schools, which was on motion referred and or¬ 
dered to be printed. 

On motion, Conference adjourned. 

Twelfth Day. 

May 14, Morning Session .— Bishop Janes presided. After 
the usual order of services, and the approval of the minutes, 
X. Wilson, called for the suspension of the order of the day, 
that reports from standing committees might be offered. 

The Chair said until the order of the day is taken up by 
special vote the reports of committees were in order. 

H. Bangs, from the Committee on Temperal Economy, 
reported adversely to various petitions on minor questions not 
necessary to detail. 

N. Wilson, from the Committee on Itinerancy, reported on 
the subject of extending the time for stationing men in one 
place from two to three and five years. The report specified 
the petitions under their notice, as containing less than 100 
names in favor of a change—while they had also, the action 
of the New York Conference, and a memorial from Duane 
St. Church against it. Their report declared that it was 
inexpedient to make any change. 

J. Kennedy, moved to recommit the report. It was par¬ 
tial and without changing it as designed, it wan unfair. 
“ Why tell us of the number of the memorialists,” said he, 
“when the signers were official members only, or the officers 
of the meeting they represented ?” The New York Confer¬ 
ence remonstrance is specially mentioned. Yet the memo¬ 
rial of the New York East Conference is not named at ail 
nor the memorial from New Haven. He thought that the 
report was got up too hastily. He was opposed to disposing 
of this question in so summary a manner. 

J. H. Perry, deemed it better to meet the question now, 
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on the report before them. If recommitted it would be re¬ 
turned. 

N. Wilson, explained the process of the investigation. It 
was first referred to a committee of five. Four of these 
were adverse to the proposed extension of time. Yet, two 
of them united with the one, and brought into the committee 
an affirmative report. And on that report they had an able 
and thorough discussion. But their present report was the 
expressive minds of 19 to 6. 

E. E. Griswold, submitted whether it was in order to dis¬ 
cuss the merits of the question, to recommit. If it— 

J. B. Finley, “Mr, President, I.” 

E. E Griswold, I have the floor I believe. And it is so 
strange a thing for me to have it, that I want to keep it a 
little while. As the mover of the memorial of the New York 
East Conference, he deemed it proper to say a few things. 
He considered the number of petitioners a very uncertain 
test of the strength of feeling on any question. Petitions 
are few or many, as preachers encourage their circulation. 
Where he labored, it would have been easy to secure the 
signatures of every man, woman and child. 

The necessity of the change he argued from the interests 
of the church in particular localities. Indeed, such was the 
urgency of the case, that they had to resort to a kind of al¬ 
most duplicity and characterize a man “ sick,” in order to 
have him continued a third year. 

Yarious churches were now looking anxiously to this Con¬ 
ference, he said, to know whether their hopes would be dis¬ 
appointed or realized, in reference to the continuance of their 
pastors a third year. 

The benefit of the preacher was also urged It would 
compel study and diligence, that would be to them personal¬ 
ly, a great advantage. He wished that they might be driven 
every week to their books and their closet, to bring there¬ 
from things new and old. 

To the allusions made to old fashioned Methodism, he 
replied—that this did not consist in modes of operation aa 
much as to the doctrine of salvation by faith and the witness 
of the spirit. Other things were merely incidental. Indeed, 
the old modes of action were to extend tiie time as it became 
desirable and necessary for the success of the work. Three 
months was extended to six, and then to one year, and now 
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to two. What is now desired is, a carrying forward of the 
same principle. 

He disclaimed all design of disparaging the well deserved 
repntation of the Fathers ; and yet he was free to say that 
in his opinion, the preachers of the present age are better 
prepared to fill the same station two years together, than the 
fathers were to do the same work for six months in a place. 
With other remarks, he concluded by urging an extension of 
the time. 

J. A. Collins made a rejoinder to the remark about the 
fathers. He eulogised them as men whose equals are yet to 
be found, in respect to their unction, fervor, and power. 

E. E. Griswold, explained that his remark related to their 
capacity for continued labor in one place. 

J. A. Collins quickly retorted. I take it sir, that as the 
razor-strop man used to say, where I know of the ability to 
preach one or a few sermons of value, I assume that there 
are more of the same sort left. He deprecated the ascend- 
ency of merely literary men, for he thought he saw a dis¬ 
position in them to rule the roast. In a pleasant reference 
to Doctors of Divinity, Mr. Collins said in parenthesis, that 
he meant no reflection on them, and indeed, be should have 
no objection to that honorable title himself, if he could get 
it. But he concluded by declaring that as plain John Col¬ 
lins, he went for the system of itinerancy and for an itinerant 
ministry, heartily, fully and entirely. 

Upon consultation, the motion to recommit was with¬ 
drawn. 

Dr. Durbin, moved to recommit with instructions in 
favor of an extension of time with the consent of the Annua] 
Conference by the request of the Bishop presiding. 

He believed that much of the friction in the working of 
Methodism was occasioned by the fact that here in the Gen¬ 
eral Conference we go too much into the minute detail of 
arrangements which are designed to extend over a range of 
country from Maine to the great North West. But the 
interests of the church are so large, so varied, that it is not 
possible for us to adjust the machinery fully and properly 
here,. The first step in his judgment was to enlarge the 
discretionary power of the Annual Conferences in matters 
relating to themselves. 

J. Dodge, favored the motion because he believed the 
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doctrine, and because two-thirds of his conference were in 
favor of it. 

C. Kinsley, would have been in favor of the instruction, 
but for the appendage relative to Annual Conferences. That 
discretionary power he was opposed to. It would open the 
door to Congregationalism, that no man can shut, and which 
would separate the church into fragments. The intinerant 
system, in his judgment was the greatest system, the most 
glorious, most grand, below the sun, for pushing forward the 
triumphs of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

S. W. Coggeshall rose, exclaiming, will you allow New 
England to be heard. I rise more particularly to correct a 
historic error which bears directly on an important question 
in this discussion. Much is said very properly about old 
fashioned Methodism. And a common repugnance is felt 
by us all to interfering with the old land marks. Now, said 
he, this change is not a disturbing of the old land marks—it 
is in fact a return to them. 

Bishop Asbury had the constitutional right from the or¬ 
ganization of the church to the General Conference of 1800, 
(“1804” said Dr. Kennedy)—thank you said he resuming. 
He had the right to change the appointments, or extend the 
time of the preachers as he judged best. He did extend the 
time of the Book Steward, who was also pastor of the St. 
George’s charge, Philadelphia, from 1189, to 1193. Presid¬ 
ing Elders, also, were continued from 8 to 10 years on a dis¬ 
trict. He then argued that if it was deemed proper by 
a man possessing the transcendant abilities of Bishop Asbury, 
so to extend the time of service in special cases, it was cer¬ 
tainly safe to adopt a parallel principle by restoring the old 
rule. This he deemed the almost unanimous voice of New 
England. t 

H. Slicer, proposed on rising, first to answer New Eng¬ 
land. It was at once declared by two or three that New 
England had not been represented by the remarks of Bro. 
Coggeshall. “Then” said Mr. S. “I give New England the 
benefit of the disclaimer.” (D. 33. Randall, at a subsequent 
period, emphatically denied that New England was agitated 
on this question. Not more than one memorial had come to 
this General Conference from within their limits. And upon 
this statement being made—again Mr. Slicer remarked, ‘‘AH 
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honor to New England. I take back all insinnations res¬ 
pecting her people in this respect.”) 

“And what if Bishop Asbury, did in a particnlar case al¬ 
low the’Book Steward to remain four years in charge of St. 
George’s Church ? If in 1804, the General Conference took 
from the bishop the power to extend the time at his discre¬ 
tion, we have the embodied wisdom of the General Confer¬ 
ence against the bishop in this matter- 

Now sir, a word to New York. (New York East, said 
Osborn,) Bro. Griswold goes for the change because the 
preachers have bad memories. They can remember the 
contour of the face, but don’t retain the names of their young 
people. Therefore, they want another year ! If, sir, the 
rule of memories is to be adopted, we shall be sadly at fault, 
because there are Methodist preachers whose time would 
have to be extended to a life time, and they would hardly 
know the names of their people then. This would be ahead 
of our Canada brethren who have provided for extension of 
time to five years. And they, sir, have innovated upon the 
itinerancy, and Mr. Wesley’s original plan. 

But it becomes necessary, too, sir, to make sick men of 
the preachers in order to meet the demands of the times. 
And this is given as a reason why there shall be a new role. 
Here, sir, is a glorious instance of bringing down the law to 
suit the state of morals. Shortening the decalogue—shorten¬ 
ing the decalogue, sir, to meet the moral condition of so¬ 
ciety ! A grand development this to be sure. 

There were three things Mr. S. said he wished to remain 
untouched by the innovating progressive spirit of the times. 
First—The great charter of human salvation. Second— 
The organic law and constitution of this nation. Third— 
The Methodist Discipline as it is. When, however, pressing 
necessity demanded a change in church economy, then, and 
not until then, would it become proper to adopt such a modi¬ 
fication as the times may indicate. “ That maybe old fogy- 
ism” said he. And he disclaimed all sympathy with the wild 
projects of Young America, whether unfledged or associated 
with grey hairs. 

The plan of the English Wesleyans was characterized 
with all due respect for the worthy representatives on the 
platform, as a departure from the platform of original Wes¬ 
leyan Methodism. There was an apology for this plan in 
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the fact that there they had no stations. But in New Eng¬ 
land, every thing is cut np into little patches so small, indeed, 
that each preacher from a little bill, might view at a glance 
the entire extent of their pastoral domain. Then it is an en¬ 
croachment upon the spirit of onr institutions. And in Old 
England he deemed it an innovation. The Canada brethren 
had found three years so good that five was thought better, 
and perhaps fifteen would be the limit yet to be fixed on. 

The most radical objection Mr. S. had to the new rule, 
was that it made invidious distinctions between brethren. 
Now the more talented and acceptable preachers had to pass 
round just as their humbler brethren did. At one time, in 
the crowded chapel preaching to hundreds and thousands— 
then in the little school house, talking to a handful of poor 
blacks, they might be. This was the way to promote the 
life of the itenerancy. “Pass them round. Pass them 
rotind,” said Mr. S. 

The opposite tendency was directly leading to Congrega¬ 
tionalism . And he wished that there was not a station in 
creation. 

(Dr. Kennedy here breathed audible, “ Have mercy on 
us.”) 

.Mr. S. Continued further to examine the remarks made 
by others on the opposite side. 

Dr. Kennedy—Many of us have been accustorhed to re¬ 
gard the Baltimore Conference as the old dominion of Me¬ 
thodism. And we do respect her as having in the progress 
of the history of the church, dererved the testimony that she 
had most emphatically done well Yet he had not for a long 
time before witnessed the exhibition of so real a specimen of 
fossil fogyism. 

“I love that which is old. But while I love to gaze upon 
the stately tree, I also love to witness the bursting buds, 
and opening foliage of a young life renewed. I love the 
ancient, sir. No one is more delighted to stand on the brow 
of a hill, or gaze from the bank of a river, upon the flowing 
stream that travels the pathway of ages. But God is even 
grafting that which is young and new upon the ancient 
stock. And why shall we remain precisely where our fa¬ 
thers stood a half a century ago. 

After a detailed review of the arguments adverse to a 
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change, and relating incidents of personal experience show* 
ing the adverse workings of the three year rule, the Dr. con¬ 
cluded by expressing the desire, that not only himself, but 
all that heard him might be enabled to say with Paul when 
addressing the flock they had served—“Therefore watch and 
remember that by the space of three years I ceased not to 
warn every one night and day with tears.” He was anxious 
to preserve the interests of the church, unimpaired iu all their 
verdure, vigor and health. 

A. M. Osbon, protested vehemently against further dis¬ 
cussion. If it proceeded he had a speech to make. 

A. Griffeth, a venerable man of the Baltimore Conference 
deemed it proper to vindicate the memory of the dead from 
the aspersions and slanders thrown upon them during the dis¬ 
cussion. He entered into “ history of the olden time,” de¬ 
scribing and eulogizing highly the fathers who had passed 
away. • 

James Porter was sorry to say that in this as in all other 
discussions Br Slicer points his finger at New England. 

Mr. Slicer explained, that he had taken back his allusion 
to New England. 

Yet sir, continued Mr. Porter, it remains true that the al¬ 
lusions to New England are constant and inviduous, from the 
quarter I have named. It has not been four days since I 
heard in a sermon on the Sabbath day, the same thing re¬ 
peated. 

Now he would submit to that brother if it was not wrong 
to provoke sectional jealousies, and if that was the way to 
promote harmony and brotherly feeling. He would ask the 
chairman of the committee how.many petitions had been re¬ 
ceived from New England. 

Mr. Wilson rose and stated that they had received but 
one, and that was from East Maine. 

Dr. Kennedy asked if New Haven was not in New Eng* 
land. , 

Now sir, this question is not agitated in New Englandv 
All is quiet here. There are those on this floor who believe 
that the Baltimore Conference is an innovator, the boldest 
of innovators upon the testimony and doings of our fathers. 
And how would it appear to them if these brethren were 
continually pointing at Baltimore and raising the cry of in¬ 
novator. 
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“ If,” interrupted Mr. Sloan, ** the brother can point to 
any innovations of Baltimore, let him do it, sir We are 
ready to go into that question if necessary.” 

Mr. Collins hoped there would not be a sectional fight : 
desired to have sectional concord. 

Mr. Porter—That’s just what I desire—an end of this 
sectional warfare. As to the main question, he would not 
perhaps disagree much with Bro. Slicer ; yet he thought the 
present rule tied up Providence a little too much. As a Pre¬ 
siding Elder, he saw the sad consequences sometimes of re¬ 
moving a preacher. A case occurred the present year where 
a church was half built, and the sending of the preacher away 
was about fatal to the enterprise . A -her, where a bro¬ 
ther received about five hundred member* daring a powerful 
revival, and right in the midst of the glorious work he had 
to go to another field. Still he was unwilling to have the 
rule changed ; but if the rigor could be slackened a little, so 
that Providence could have a little lee way it would be bet¬ 
ter. Our brethren would be gratified if this can be done ; 
if not, they will be contented. 

Mr. Collins believed, before God, that the Methodist peo¬ 
ple of New England did the best under the circumstances they 
could, and he did not believe that Br. Slicer intended to cast 
any odium upon the brethren of New England. He wished 
to make no sectional difference. He believed that they were 
as honest as the rest. There is no cause of strife between 
New England and us, we are brethren, and he hoped the 
banner of peace would wave over us. In regard to the ques¬ 
tion he said, if we send back the report to the committee 
with these instructions, the question will be tested by the re¬ 
ference. He was opposed to the instructions in every respect. 
The great want of success in our cities grows out of a depar¬ 
ture from the practice of our fathers. He believed if we 
stood by the old landmarks, there would be no cause of com¬ 
plaint. Preaching Jesus Christ and soul-saving is our busi¬ 
ness, and not to pander to the rich. He believed with Mr. 
Wesley, that if we sought after the rich, we would lose our 
power by making them necessary to us. These were not to 
be neglected at any time, the poor never. He would rather 
have one poor converted man than a church of five hundred 
unconverted rich ones. Wesley began his mission among the 
colliers of Cornwall. He laid the foundation of the church 
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among the poor. A clergyman of another church once said 
“ Methodism is adapted to the poor.” He spoke the troth 
and I felt it no reproach. Jesus Christ said, as the crowning 
glory of the gospel above all miracles and prophecy, “ the 
poor have the gospel preached to them.” You may call me 
an old fogy if you please, but these are my sentiments. He 
did say no action should be taken here that should affect our 
relation to each other as Methodist preachers. He would 
not lose the individuality of Methodism, and he feared that- 
there were movements in some places that indicate a depar 
tore from the ancient usages. He alluded to New York,w here 
the brethren left the populous districts and moved up town 
for the purpose of building magnificent churches among the 
aristocracy. [Dr. Kennedy exclaimed that is incorrect ] 
This disposition to be like other churches was a sad evidence 
of defection from the genius and spirit of original Methodism. 
We must not come down as pioneers of the Gospel to imitate 
others. Mr. Wesley Jound the churches in this country in 
possession of Doctors of Divinity ; but he found in his band 
of pioneers, men who could stand up among them. Jesse 
Lee, with a missionary spirit, went to Boston and preached 
his first sermon under an ancient elm on the common. He 
did not wish to advocate a retrograde movement. The 
church was missionary and aggressive. She goes out, follow¬ 
ing the tide of emigration, and proclaims the Gospel in the 
log cabins of the wilderness. She has done more to make the 
mighty West what it is than all other agencies combined. 
Better be moved every year than sink down into a formal¬ 
ism. He entered his protest against striving to catch the 
people by splendid churches or splendid preachers, if it bad 
the saction of high authority, and he went with all his heart 
for seeking more religion himself, and praying that all his 
brethren might have more, and that the church might be 
baptized with the Holy Spirit, and we may go out armed with 
the Divine panoply, and plant the banner of the cross 
on the ramparts of hell itself. He had the highest re¬ 
spect for learning and learned men ; but learning don’t give 
talent, genius, or ability ; Patrick Henry said natural ability 
is worth all the learning on earth. 

Mr. Dodge remarked that it had seldom fallen to his lot 
to take part in a discussion. He conceived that an important 
question had been presented on a false issue. It was a prac- 
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tical question and one of great moment. For himself and 
colleague, he thought he could say, that they bad the true 
spirit of Methodist ministers. Their field of labor extended 
from Albany to lake Erie in Western New York, aod he be¬ 
lieved it had furnished more laborers for the great missionary 
work than any other portion of the globe. Their preachers 
were in China and Oregon and California. He wished it dis¬ 
tinctly understood that he was as much in favor of old fash¬ 
ioned Methodism as any one, and be wanted a stake stuck 
down at that point. As a Conference they yielded to none 
in their attachment to the doctrines and Discipline of the 
church. Their desire for a change did not strike at any es¬ 
sential principle of Methodism ; it was only in reference to 
those things'where the church herself professes the doctrine 
of accommodation to circumstances. What would be adapt¬ 
ed to Canada or New England, may not suit other parts of 
the work, and while we remained one in doctrine and essen¬ 
tial principles of government, we may all be accommodated 
in these things which affect not our character as a church. 
We most conscientiously ask for the change contemplated. 

Father Young opposed the change in a few remarks. 
Others uttered a few exclamations. 

Dr. Drummond, of Virginia, called for the previous ques¬ 
tion, but not receiving a two-third vote, it was lost. 

Mr. Gurley remarked that he was in favor of the motion. 
A great deal had been said that had no reference to the 
subject whatever ; and the only thing for which it was val¬ 
uable was the amount of eloquence contained in the speeches, 
as a gratification to the spectators in the galleries. He de¬ 
nied that the measure proposed was a dangerous innovation. 
There is a necessity for the change, a strong necessity that 
demands it at our hands. Who can be the judges of the 
necessity of this measure if it be not the men who are sta¬ 
tioned on the various fields of labor in our extended work ? 
Where, if not from them, shall we get a correct report ? 
If we must not legislate until fifty years hence, or until we 
can have the unanimous consent of the father^ fifty years 
agone, improvement is all at an end. Our stations have 
greatly multiplied in number, and the better a minister be¬ 
comes acquainted with his people the more efficient wilHse his 
service. The change asked for is not an innovation unequal 
in its bearings. The grand division of the church is into 
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circuits and stations. All know that water will find its lev¬ 
el, and the remark holds good in regard to preachers ; this 
will be the case though a change be made every year, and if 
any class would be favored it would be the brethren on our 
circuits, who have hardly an opportunity to preach at each 
point on their circuits more than twelve or twenty times. 
The rule would operate for the benefit of the church in every 
respect. We need not fear of Congregationalism ; there is 
but little tendency in us to that direction. The Congrega- 
tionalists are a useful and honorable body of Christians, but 
their government is not compatible with the itinerancy. He 
was attached to Methodism. His father was converted un¬ 
der the prayers of Wesley, and from him received license to 
preach. He had been, himself, in the itinerant field for 
years, and believed that itinerancy was the glory of Metho¬ 
dism. All that was said about onr fathers was well, and 
the eulogies will look well in our conference paper, and do 
onr people good to read them ; indeed, our fathers would be 
ashamed of us if we forgot them or their work. 

Mr. Hibbard remarked that he was ready to vote, and 
he believed all were ready before they came to Conference. 
All were informed on this subject, and no one needed a 
speech to enlighten him. No one required instruction 
from Baltimore or New England. He was unwilling that 
the motion should be put under the influence that has been 
waked up against it. The subject had no connexion with the 
fathers or Congregationalism. The question is what should 
be our action on this subject in view of the wants of the 
church. There can be no doubt but the church will be bene- 
fitted in the way of extension and edification. He believed 
if the time were extended it would have a greater effect to 
develop the power of the ministry than all the Theological 
Schools in the world. He was in favor of Theological semi¬ 
naries, but there would be nothing like it in developing re¬ 
sources that can be found in the extension of ministerial 
time. It will elevate and gage the talents of the ministry 
as well as gage the habits of industry to the law of neces¬ 
sity.—The ’church demands a change. The ministry is 
certainly not so wanting in resources as to exhaust them in 
two years. It is a law of mechanics, that what is gained in 
motion is lost in power. We want our system to move with 
sufficient velocity, but we wish to retain with it the power of 
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Archimedes’ lever. He saw no tendency to Congregation¬ 
alism—it was a mere matter of policy. He did not believe 
in legislating for Divine Providence, bat in following the 
law of Providence. It was impossible to make affections and 
social influences spring np and mature in a few months ; and 
the strongest hold a minister can have on a community, is 
from sympathy. He must enter into the feelings and under¬ 
stand the wants of the people among whom he labors. He 
was not a lazy man—he disclaimed it, and he would declare 
that if he coaid not furnish sermons and variety enough for 
three years, he would be ashamed of himself. We want an 
extension of time in the East Genessee Conference, and we 
ask it because our people demand it at onr hands. 

Mr Livesey said a great deal of time was occupied on 
subjects of comparatively little importance. All that was pro¬ 
posed, was to express to Conference the principle under certain 
circumstances, in which the time should be extended for three 
years. This was claimed to be necessary. It was perhaps 
probable that in a great portion of our work the change is 
not wanted, but in another portion it is most wanted and 
most desirable. If circumstances justified the Bishop in ap¬ 
pointing a preacher to a station a second year, why not a 
third year. He did not wish to impose on Baltimore or any 
other Conference the three years rule. They may if they 
choose, adopt the one year rule. In New England we are 
neither contentious nor dissatisfied,—we brought no petitions, 
and yet the arrangement contemplated would answer well 
under certain circumstances among us. We were a mission¬ 
ary chnrch, and there is no disposition to change our aggres¬ 
sive character, but because we are, it is no reason we should 
continue to wear blankets for overcoats and preach in log 
cabins as our fathers did. We don’t see the necessity of 
being pnt just now on an iron bed-stead, or converted into a 
fossilized fogyism. The change is asked for respectfully and 
intelligently, and let them have it. Instances could be enu¬ 
merated where scores of converts have been lost to the 
church by the want of such a rale. If it is not granted, 
there will be no explosiqn among ns, but we would be greatly 
benefitted by having it. 

Dr. Cartwright said he was lost in the fog of eloquence, 
and he thought the speakers, some of them, did not get 
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within a thousand miles of the question. If he was lost he 
wanted to know it, that he might get at the subject. 

It was here intimated by the Chair, that as Dr. Ryerson 
and his colleague would soon leave, they be allowed to make 
a few remarks to the Conference. 

Dr. Cartwright gave way, and Dr. Ryerson stated that as 
allusions had been made to Canada in regard to the itiner¬ 
ancy, he hoped the Conference would indulge him in a word 
of explanation. His experience had extended over thirty 
years, and the plan had worked beautifully. Some were at 
first opposed to the extension of time, but the increased and 
increasing success which has attended its operations, has re¬ 
moved every doubt. The missionaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are allowed to remain for an indefinite 
length of time, and he was sure that was not in accordance 
with original Methodism. Yet no one complains, and this 
very principle is involved in that arrangement which it is 
contended by sotne, would destroy old fashioned Methodism. 
That we are opposed to the itinerancy in Canada has no 
foundation. In fact, we are as great itinerants there as any¬ 
where ; besides no one can be re-appointed to a circuit or 
station among ns unless the people request it. It does not 
create invidious distinctions any more than the rule of one or 
two years. Some Of our aged brethren are opposed becaup 
it is an infringement on ancient Methodism. The salary in 
Canada was $200, but this was found not sufficient, and we 
raised it to $250. This was as much an innovation as to 
change the rule in regard to the extension of time, and our 
people might more properly complain. But we could reply, 
the times have changed. You are now in better circum¬ 
stances, live in better houses, ride in better carriages, and 
live better every way than they did, and it was right that 
their ministers should receive a better support. He looked 
upon Methodism as a child of Providence or a creaturo of 
circumstances, and though-he would not suggest that any 
change be entered into rashly, yet, he thought a change, such 
as contemplated, could be made beneficially. He bad been 
requested to make these remarks, andjhe hoped they would 
not be regarded in the light of an interference. He referred 
in conclusion to Dr. Hannah and his colleague in afiectionate 
terms, and he hoped in taking his farewell of the Conference, 
that they should strive to labor together and allow nothing 
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to separate them. He hoped the Lord would keep them in 
the unity of the Spirit, in the bonds of peace, and that he 
would make them a thousand more than they are, and that 
they might in the language of one, be instrumental in spread¬ 
ing Scriptural holiness over these lands. 

Mr. Jones, the companion of Doctor Ryerson commenced 
by expressing his regrets. He had been pained to hear the 
insinuation that the Canada Conference were not sound Meth¬ 
odists, that they were innovators. He insisted that they were 
all devoted to the itinerancy, and yet were universally in fa¬ 
vor of the change allowing an extension of time. It had now 
been in operation twenty years, with the best possible re¬ 
sults. 

When the Canada Conference was allowed to go off in 
1828 they were few in number. They had three presiding el¬ 
ders—30 circuits—4*1 preachers and 8000 members. But 
from 1828 to 1834 ’5 their progress was not proportionably 
as great as since the adoption of the three years rule. Now, 
however, they had 17 districts, extending from the Gulf of 
the St. Lawrence to the Pacific Ocean, and from the shores 
of the great Lakes that separate the United States and Ca¬ 
nada northward to the Arctic Ocean. They now had 210 
circuits and including superannuated men and preachers on 
trial 330 ministers. The membership had increased from 
8000 to over 36000. They also had now about 100 houses 
of worship, some of them capable of holding from one to two 
thousand persons. 

Thus more signally than before the change they had been 
prospered and increased. Not one of the circuits, not one of 
the preachers would be found willing to go back to the 2 
year system. We said we are for progress. We would main¬ 
tain the principle unimpaired, but vary our modes of carrying 
it out according to circumstances. And he declared himself 
firmly of the opinion that the proposed change, if adopted, 
would give a new impetus to the progress of the Methodist 
Church in the States. 

With appropriate allusions to the kindness of the Confer¬ 
ence, the Bishops and others, Mr. Jones resumed his seat. 

H. Slicer disclaimed having charged that their Method¬ 
ism was unsound. 

Dr: Ryerson thought by implication he had. 

H. Slicer repeated his conviction of the soundness of the 
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Methodism of the Canada brethren. He was happy to hear 
from them, and was prepared to examine the argument they 
based upon the success following the adoption of the plan. 
He was prepared to show that Methodism in the United 
States had transcended every other system in the ratio of 
its progress and wonderful success. 

Dr. Cartwright resumed his speech. He hailed with great 
pleasure his beloved Bro. Ryerson and his colleague. He 
had the honor to be a member of the General Conference, 
when, as had been said, the Canada brethren were not driven 
away and did not run away, but peaceably withdrew, by con¬ 
sent of the parties. He wished the Canadian brethren were 
as orthodox on this question now as they were then. They 
then plead that the usages of the country required their 
withdrawal. All their prosperity could not be attributed to 
the change of time. The git of the argument was wrongly 
directed. Their allusion to success was its failing. He 
could not but admire their wisdom, but not their honor. 
He was very happy to learn that the changes had produced 
good results in Canada, but it will not suit Methodism in the 
United States. He had the honor to be in the eleventh 
General Conference, and he would not throw himself back 
on the defense of the fathers. If their positions did not 
Btand the test now, it was too late to enter upon a defense. 
For himself he would soon be out of the way of young 
aspirants and celebrated educated etherial Doctors of Divi¬ 
nity. Bro. Hibbard thought they had such an immense 
stock of divinity that they could not wear out in three years. 
He would hail such as heaven-favored men. 

He knew something about these men. He was once 
called to N. York on the General Missionary Committee. 
There were preachers there who were abont winding up their 
two years of service. They beset me at once to preach for 
them, assuring me their stock had run out. They absolutely 
proposed to hire me, and as I had lost money on the route 
by thieves, I struck a bargain, and got five dollars for one 
sermon, and a frank on the Railroad from New York to 
Albany. He was determined to sock it into them, and gained 
by the operation. The Doctors were good and talented 
men. As for himself, he could not make Bplendid sermons, 
nor could he be taken by surprise. The fact is, he was born 
in that fix. He went in for off-hand cracks—off-hand cracks 
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forever. With him it was crack and fire, either running or 
on the wing. Talk about the improvement of the Ministry 1 
for himself, he had not made any for fifty years, and not¬ 
withstanding all that, he had just as much popularity as he 
could wag under. He knew the road to popularity well but 
he never traveled it. He saw several take route, and they 
soon got the big head and it run into the stiff complaint. 
He never whs idle.—He believed the idle man’s head was 
the devil’s workshop ; all might outpreach him, but he al¬ 
ways managed to keep up with the times. He would say 
from principle and all his experience in traveling as a 
preacher, that such a change would trammel our work. He 
believed nine-tenths of innovations originated with the 
preachers. What error in doctrine and practice has not 
originated with them.—He joined the church in the O’Kelly 
storm, and fought through the radical battle, and the great 
secession of 1844. The changes may be of some importance 
to particular localities, but it will bring death and ruin on 
other parts of our work. It will create a feverish anxiety, 
and accomplish no good. 

Mr. Bangs moved that when Conference adjourns it 
adjourn to meet at 3 o’clock ; and at the close of Dr. C.’s 
address the Conference adjourned. 

afternoon session. 

Conference met in WeBley Chapel. Bishop Scott in the 
chair. The religious services were conducted by Dr. Power. 

The journals were read and approved, after which the or¬ 
der of the day was taken up, which was to listen to a dis¬ 
course from Dr. Hannah, 

Conference adjourned to meet at Wesley Chapel at half¬ 
past 1. 

Conference met, Bishop Simpson presiding. 

Rev. Mr. Jobson, according to request, delivered a sermon 
before the Conference. 

Conference adjourned. 

THIRTEENTH DAY. 

May 15 —Morning Session .—Conference assembled at 8 
o’clock, Bishop Baker in the Chair. The religious services 
were conducted by Mr. Thurston, of N. H. 

The journals were read and approved. 
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Mr. Hall took his seat as a delegate in the place of Mr. 
Cooper, of Indiana. 

Dr. Perry moved to take up the appeal of J. M. Snow, 
who had been deprived of his ministerial character by the 
Wisconsin Conference. 

The case was then taken op, but was suspended, to receive 
petitions and memorials. 

Mr. Rust, of New Hampshire Conference, presented a 
memorial from the Great Falls Church, on the subject of 
slavery. 

Mr. Thurston, from same Conference, presented memorial 
on same subject. 

Mr. Starks, of Troy Conference, presented a memorial on 
the subject of Itinerancy. 

Dr. Floy, of New York Conference, presented a memorial 
on the extension of time. 

Mr. Blair, of California Conference, presented a commu¬ 
nication from Rev. L. Waugh. 

Mr. Erwin, of Black River Conference, presented a me¬ 
morials on the Presiding Elder question 

Mr. Bingham, from same Conference, presented memorials 
on Itinerancy and Slavery. 

Mr. Bristol, of the Oneida Conference, presented a me¬ 
morial on Slavery. 

Dr. Bowen, of Oneida Conference, presented a memorial 
from Morris Chapel. 

Dr. Chamberlayne, of Genesee Conference, moved a ref¬ 
erence of so much of the minutes of said Conference as re¬ 
lated to Slavery, to the Committee on Slavery. 

Mr. Brockway, of Michigan Conference, presented a me¬ 
morial on Slavery. 

Mr. Jamison, of the Ohio Conference, presented a memo- 
ial. 

Dr. Trimble presented the resolutions of the Ohio Con¬ 
ference on the course of Study. v 

Mr. Bennett, of the Wisconsin Conference, presented a 
memorial on the subject of slavery, and also a paper rela¬ 
ting to the administration of one of the Bishops. 

Mr. Leihy, of Wisconsin Conference, presented a memor¬ 
ial on slavery. 

Mr. Hitchcock, of Rock River Conference, presented a 
memorial on slavery, and the Presiding Elder question. 
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Mr. Young, of Cincinnati Conference, presented a memor¬ 
ial on the extension of time and church insurance. 

Mr. Walker, of same Conference, presented a memorial 
relating to change of boundary line. 

Mr. Fowble, of same Conference, presented a petition 
from Ninth Street, Cincinnati, on subject of Presiding Elder 
question ; also, on extension of time ; also, on subject of 
slavery. 

Mr. Wood, of S. E. Indiana, presented a petition from 
Messrs. Eddy and Snyder, in reference to an account held 
by the Book Concern against another party. 

Mr. Holliday, of same Conference, presented a petition 
from J. W. Sullivan, in relation to a book claim. 

Mr. Collins, of Baltimore, presented a remonstrance in 
relation to division of said Conference. 

Dr. Sargent, of Baltimore, presented a petition from 
Bloomingdale circuit, protesting against the annexation of 
said circuit to Wyoming Conference ; also, a copy of a pe¬ 
tition of the said circuit, protesting against annexation pre¬ 
sented to the General Conference in 1852. 

Dr. Durbin presented a petition numerously signed, on the 
subject of lay representation from Philadelphia. Withheld 
until to-morrow, for the purpose of reading. 

Mr. Thayer, of New England, presented a petition on 
slavery from Dedham, Mass. 

Dr. Hibbard offered the following : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Revisals and revision 
of Discipline, be and they are hereby instructed to report 
some method for revising the rituals of the Church.— 
Referred. 

Mr. Phelps offered the following : 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Revisals 
be instructed to inquire into the propriety of amending the 
formula on Baptism in our Discipline, page 110, by striking 
out the words “Holy Catholic Church,” and substituting 
therefor, something that will not require a note of explana¬ 
tion. Referred. 

Mr. Gorley was placed on the Committee on the Tract 
cause, in the place of Mr. Phelps ; and also on the Com¬ 
mittee on Education ; in the place of Mr. Mattison. 

Mr. Wilson presented the following ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Revisals be instructed 
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to inquire into the expediency of altering the Discipline in 
regard to Trustees of our Church, so as to constitute them 
members of the Quarterly meeting Conferences by virtue of 
office. Referred. 

Dr. Perry moved that the appeal of J. M. Snow be ad¬ 
mitted. Carried. 

After stating the grounds of the appeal, he offered the 
following : 

Resolved, by the delegates of the several annual Confer¬ 
ences in General Conference assembled, That in all cases of 
appeal from the action of an annual Conference, the papers 
to be used in evidence, and the charges and specifications 
upon which the appellant was tried in the annual Conference, 
should be specifically referred to and definitely identified by 
the journal of the Conference, signed by the presiding Bish¬ 
ops and Secretary of the Conference, and that no paper not 
so identified shall be read as evidence without the consent 
of the parties. 

On motion, the resolution was laid on the table. 

Dr. Kenneday presented the following : * 

Resolved, That in consequence of informality or deficiency 
in the records of the Conference in the case of J. M. Snow, 
the case be remanded back to the Conference for a new 
trial. 

Mr. Cooper called for the previous question. Decided to 
be out of order. 

The question was then put and the resolution adopted. 

Mr. Hamilton moved that the report from the committee 
on Missions in relation to the appointment of a Bishop to 
Africa, be now taken up. Lost. 

Dr. Parks moved that the unfinished business of yester¬ 
day be now resumed. Carried. 

Mr. Pearne's substitute was then read, as follows : 

Resolved, That we re-commit the report with instructions 
to report in favor of extending the time to not more than 
three years by the consent of the Annual Conference at the 
request of the Bishop presiding. 

Mr . Finley being entitled to the floor, having had it at 
the time of adjournment, said he was not easily scared, but 
felt a good deal of trepidation. He never could shoot at a 
rest—all his shots were off hand. He wished to submit a 
few preliminaries. He had the honor of having belonged to 
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tbe largest conference in the country, and of haying traveled 
one of the largest circuits. He had also the honor of be¬ 
ing the first missionary the church sent to the Indians. On 
that mission, he had hard service and rough fare, having 
lived on raccoon meat and slept between an Indian and a 
big negro. Having made these preliminaries, he would pay 
his respects to the Canada brethren. He was sorry they 
were not present to hear his remarks. He learned that they 
had been sent here with Christian salutations, and he cordi¬ 
ally approved of that part of their mission, but he was op¬ 
posed to their entering into the discussion yesterday, and 
throwing themselves into the arena of controversy, on the 
extension of time. They said under the five years rule they 
had enjoyed great success. He was prepared to compare 
notes with them and oppose the two year rule to the five 
year rule. We have established a German Mission under 
the two year rule, which has outstripped the Canada church 
altogether. If the change in the rule is made, it will deter 
many young men from entering the itinerant field. He was 
told of two brethren who asked the opinion of a distinguised 
Judge in regard to Theological Seminaries ; and his reply 
was, the more Doctors of Divinity you have the less Gospel 
you will have. Men from God’s quarry were the best. He 
could point to men in this Conference, who, when they en¬ 
tered the ministry, had no more learning than they ought to 
have ; but they went to work on their circuits, and in the 
woods in log cabins^-they studied their grammars and text 
books, and now were among our finest scholars. He wished 
to call attention to an important consideration, and that 
was that the change was uncalled for, and that our people 
did not want it. If it is adopted it will break down original 
Methodism. He came into the Church when the preacher 
only received sixty dollars, and he took that in coon skins 
and other articles, and though we had improved in this res¬ 
pect as well as in others, it was under the operation of the 
old rule. He was satisfied this subject was only agitated in 
certain localities, and it should be postponed for four years. 
Let it go out to our people, and let them decide it. 

Dr. Clark said that he had desired, from the outset in 
this discussion, to make a few remarks upon the question 
now before us ; not that he had any deep feeling upon the 
subject, but as a member of the Committee, he wished to 
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bring ont a few facts before the Conference. He wanted 
to say that he was not in favor of the change in our Disci¬ 
pline at the present time, and under the present circumstan¬ 
ces. It was a plain and practical question before ns ; aud 
he did not see the propriety of loading it down with side 
issues. The insinuations about New England, or New York, 
or any other place, were irrelevant to the issue. It had also 
been represented that this measure was concocted by a class 
of Ministers whose fortune, for good or evil, it had been to 
pass through an Academic or Collegiate education, and who 
wished to provide places for themselves where their literary 
tastes might be indulged. The Doctor repelled the insinua¬ 
tion. The measure did not originate with these men ; and 
he said he had no doubt that there would be found to be a 
division of opinion among them on thiB, as on other meas¬ 
ures. He did not look upon it as a question of radical in¬ 
novation, but simply one of practical expediency. We were 
to decide the question simply with a view to the workings of 
our system, and the wants of our people. It had been inti¬ 
mated that the Committee had not fairly and fully looked 
into the matter as presented in the memorials and petitions ; 
that some had not been even noticed. The Doctor repelled 
the insinuation, and stated that the Committee had given 
patient attention to all the papers that had been put in their 
possession. 

Dr. Kenneday here rose and remarked that he exculpated 
the committee from all blame in the matter. 

Dr. Clark stated further that the matter had been before 
the New York Conference, and that conference had, by a 
very decided vote, instructed its delegates to oppose the ex¬ 
tension of time to three years. He said the question had 
been discussed in our papers ; the people had been made ac¬ 
quainted with the issue, and what was the result ? Why, 
we have not two hundred petitioner, all told, for the change. 
This argues, to say the least, that the people are not anxious 
for the change. They do not ask for it. The movement 
ought to come from the. people; their voice ought to be 
heard ; and when it was heard in favor of a change, he 
would be prepared to act. To act now, and on our own mo¬ 
tion—with no voice coming up from the church, or so feeble 
an one—would be premature. The call for a change on 
this point should come from the people, and not from the 
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ministry. Let the question then go back to the people, and 
when their voice is heard we shall be prepared to act. 

Mr. Pilcher, of North Ohio, remarked that he was one of 
the modest members of the Conference, and it was difficult 
for him to get the floor. He did not wish to enter into an 
argument involving the merits of the question. So much 
light had already been shed upon the subject that it would 
be a superfluous task to attempt to increase the amount of 
information. It had been asserted that a change of the 
rule was not only necessary but imperatively demanded by 
the people. He thought this was a slight misrepresentation 
of the subject. 

If a change is desirable, let the people ask for it, and he 
would be among the first to advocate it. Let the whole 
subject go before our people in the length and breadth of 
the land, and then if they judge a change for the better, 
let them roll up their petitions ; but till then we should not 
act, bnt let well enough alone. 

Mr. Reddy rose to make an explanation. He said many 
references to the committee had not been transferred, and 
they had to act upon the papers before them. 

Mr. Kinsley moved to strike out all that refers in the res¬ 
olution to the action of Annual Conferences aud the request 
of the-Presiding Bishop. He was in favor of this, and de¬ 
sired if the question was acted upon at all, it should be upon 
its own simple merits. He never could consent to giving an 
Annual Conference the power to ask a Bishop to make such 
appointments as were contemplated in the change of the 
rule. 

Mr. Collins moved that when the question is taken on the 
substitute, the yeas and nays shall be called. Carried. 

Mr. Porter, of New Jersey, moved that the main ques¬ 
tion be now put, and eighty-eight voted in the affirmative, 
and one hundred and twenty-two in the negative. 

Mr. Collins moved that any member shall have the right 
to record his vote at any time. Carried. 

The report was then taken up and the resolution was 
adopted. 

The preamble was laid on the table. 

Conference adjourned. 
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May 16— Morning Session. —Bishop Ames presided. The 
services were conducted by Dr. E. Thompson. His reading 
and manner of offering supplication is remarkably natural 
and very impressive. 

Several votes were added to the yeas and nays on refer¬ 
ence to instructing the committee to report a three years’ 
rule. The vote stands now as follows—yeas 91, nays 126. 

H. Bangs did not vote, but was not allowed to give his 
reasons. W. H. Brockway enquired if the Conference ex¬ 
cused him. The Bishop said—having been outside of the bar 
when the vote was taken, it was optional with himself to 
vote or not as he pleased. 

J. Dodge corrected an error in his reported statement 
about the extent of the field of labor in his conference. 

Mr. Raymond deemed it his duty to call the attention of 
the conference to the remarks of the editor of the Daily Ad¬ 
vocate. He then read the following remarks in reference to 
the General Conference : 

“ The subject of slavery we learn is in process of being pre¬ 
pared for Conference. It is believed by most that we have 
heard speak on the subject, that the view of it as given by 
the Bishops, will, in the main points, be sustained by the 
Conference. We do not expect any ultra decision, or one 
differing in any important point from the Discipline as it is. 
Indeed, whatever may be the decision we cannot see any just 
cause for severing the Church, as moderate views, in general, 
seem to bear sway.” 

I wish to say that it seems to me as an individual member 
of the body, that it is a matter of regret, that at this period 
in the proceedings of our Conference, and at the particular 
junction of affairs on the subject referred to. there should ap¬ 
pear such an announcement in the official paper, published 
at the seat of the Conference. And if the reporter will in¬ 
sist in his report of to-days proceedings this expression of my 
regret, I will be satisfied. Otherwise I shall deem it neces¬ 
sary to ask for the passage of a resolution on this subject. 

J. A. Collins concurred in the remark of Mr. Raymond. 

It was voted that on Monday the Conference meet at 2 
P. M. so as to have a quorum. Many would not return 
from their appointments at a distance before that. 
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N. Wilson from the committee on Jtinerancy reported a 
request to be relieved from the further consideration of D. 
J. Snow's memorial. Agreed to. 

By request of W; Hamilton, the Report No. 1, from the 
committee on missions was called up. The 1st resolution re¬ 
commended the election at this Conference of a missionary 
Bishop for Africa. The 2d proposed, if the first plan be not 
deemed practicable that the Liberia Conference be request¬ 
ed to elect an Elder, whom the Bishops should ordain, with 
jurisdicton limited to Africa. 

T. J. Quigly enquired if the proposition would not conflict 
with the itinerant general super intendency to create a special 
jurisdiction. 

W. Hamilton thought that the general superintendency 
only related to the M. E. Church in the United States. This 
was argued at length. 

J. A. Collins referred to the fact that the same thing had 
been tried in 1852. He expressed great surprise to hear 
his colleague allege that it would be no serious departure 
from the principles of the general itinerant superintendency. 
He remonstrated earnestly against overriding constitutional 
restrictions in this or any other matter. He also examined 
the arguments affirming that the general superintendency on¬ 
ly related to the United States of America. 

He was in favor of allowing the Liberia conference to 
elect and send a Bishop to this country for ordination. He 
argued the right of any body of Eiders to elect a Bishop 
from among their own number. 

J. P. Durbin observed in reply to Bro. Collins that the 
constitutional restrictions were to be understood by consult¬ 
ing the history and circumstances of the times when such 
constitution was made. And also that it was to be construed 
under the rule of necessity ; as when the work to be superin¬ 
tended is remote as the case of India or Africa. He also 
called attention to the language of the Bishops in their ad¬ 
dress as corroborative of the view that the proposed election 
at this Conference was not unconstitutional. 

J. A. Collins wished to reply at once, but this was object¬ 
ed to under the rule. Mr. Derbin said he did not want to 
be shot down by Bro. Collins. Collins retorted upon him 
that he was afraid to have his arguments examined. Durbin 
replied that he was opposed to any violation of the rule. 
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He would not himself exceed fifteen minutes nor ask for a 
second chance to speak on the same question. And he most 
emphatically exclaimed that he hoped no brother on the 
floor would do it either. To this many responded “ Amen.” 

Wm. Hosmer expressed himself glad to get the floor for 
once. He then proceeded to protest against the constitu¬ 
tional argument against electing a Bishop for, Africa. He 
spoke rather disparagingly of making constitutions such con¬ 
tinual bugbears. If the constructive restrictions that con¬ 
stitutions are made to bear, were to be the limit of our ac¬ 
tions, there would be precious little done in this world. He 
was in favor of giving Africa a Bishop Set them up in this 
way for themselves, and let young Africa do as young Amer¬ 
ica had done. 

H. Slicer declared it a matter of astonishment that this 
matter of a missionary Bishop should be on hand again. It 
had been defeated three several times in 1840, at Baltimore, 
and then slept the sleep of death. It had a resurrection 
again at Boston in 1852, but came up such a skeleton that it 
was not deemed fit for decent society. He then proceeded 
to animadvert upon the revolutionary doctrine of Mr. Hos¬ 
mer respecting constitutions. “ A constitution what is it ? 
A mere combination of rags and lampblack to be torn into 
shreds and spit upon !” 

(Mr. Hosmer disclaimed having said or intimated any such 
thing.; 

Mr. Slicer continued arguing the restrictions of the con¬ 
stitution respecting the superintendency. 

R. Sapp wished to ask a question. The speaker consent¬ 
ed. 

Question —Do you hold and argue that there are constitu¬ 
tional restrictions limiting the power of this body ? 

Answer —I certainly do. 

Question —Does Bro Slicer recognize the righteousness of 
the decision of the Supreme Court of these United States, 
which declares the action of this General Conference of su¬ 
preme authority ? 

Mr. Slicer did not clearly apprehend the question, but if it 
related to the binding character of the decisions of the Su¬ 
preme Court he would answer that no good citizen will hesi¬ 
tate to admit its binding authority. 
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The discussion of the point was resumed, and an opinion 
expressed in favor of the second resolution. , 

H, Matteson wished the reporters specially to note the 
fact, that for the first time in two weeks the floor has been 
assigned to him. (A voice “ so may the rest of us who have 
not had it, when we do get it !”) 

Wm, Cooper intimated that the floor was always assigned 
to those who deserve it ! 

H. Slicer declared that Mr. Mattison’s remark was a re¬ 
flection on the chairman. Mr. Mattison disclaimed any such 
design. He meant to complain of no injustice. 

Mr. President, said he, in the discussions occupying this 
General Conference I have observed that certain brethren 
are invariably acting the part of brakemen on the railroad. 
It is their work to break up the train in every question. Just 
as soon as they hear the whistle, they settle back and bear 
down on the lever. At one time it is “ the constitution,” 
then its “ Congregationalism” or it may be “ old fashioned 
Methodism.” 

After this philippic Mr. M. reviewed the arguments of 
those who opposed the reports. He favored the report, giv¬ 
ing a history of the proceedings in 1852 ; and also argued 
the right to do what was proposed from the language of the 
Discipline. 

J. Kennedy, urged the importance of the question, and 
algo, the importance of adhering to the constitution. Yet, 
the necessity of this case, and the authority to provide for 
it, he set forth in an able manner. The action of the Gen¬ 
eral Conference of 1828, provisionally arranging for the or¬ 
dination of a bishop for Canada, though it was never con¬ 
summated, had recognized the authority. If it existed then, 
it exists now, was the argument. 

A. M. Osbon, urged that it was not a constitutional mat¬ 
ter, but a mere question of expediency, and not.to be deter¬ 
mined by the technicalities of a legal argument. He favored 
the report. 

G. R. 'Crooks, presented a carefully elaborated argument 
drawn from the history of the organization—from the Epis¬ 
copal address preparatory to the discipline—from the di¬ 
rections respecting the election and consecration of bishops 
—the duties of Presiding Elders—where the Episcopal pre¬ 
rogative is named to show that the restriction relating to 
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the General Soperintendency could only be applied within 
the limits of the United States. 

P. Cartwright, made a characteristic speech against the 
report. During its progress he showed very clearly that the 
principle involed in the proposed election and ordination of 
a bishop for Africa, would require a similar arrangement 
for Germany, South America and elsewhere. 

(“Amen” shouted several voices.) 

Oh, yes, I dare say you would like to go there as bishop, 
many of you ! (roars of laughter.) And God knows I wish 
you were there, for I would like to get rid of you 1 Sir, 
without their help, who are so bent on changing the discip¬ 
line to suit themselves, the old ship would right up again, 
come back to her moorings, and be more safely anchored in 
the harbor at last. 

F. G. Hibbard was ready to vote, if there was no more 
discussion. He had a few remarks to offer. After an ex¬ 
planatory remark in relation to his friend, Mr. Hosmer, whose 
views he fully endorsed, he presented the suggestion that the 
Conference do now initiate a movement, looking towards a 
change of the restrictive rule, by the concurrence of the 
Annual Conferences. It could be done in a few months, and 
meet the constitutional objections. 

J. S. Porter, presented a substitute varying the form, but 
embodying the principle of the second item of the report. 
This renewed the discussion, in which several took part. A 
collision occurred between Dr. Durbin and J. A. Collins, 
calling forth a few flashes of mental electricity with very 
slight thunder. 

J. A. Collins, took occasion to say a word in reply to 
Mattison’s allusion to “brakemen.” He cordially accepted 
the epithet, and deemed the position an honorable one. He 
pursued the argument in detail, favoring the substitute of 
J. S. Porter. 

The substitute of J. S. Porter, and the suggestion of Hib¬ 
bard, were referred to the Committee on Missions, by a vote 
of 112 to 6T. 

Memorials were presented on the Presiding Elder ques¬ 
tion—in favor of a cheap edition of the Bible—-one for Lay 
Delegation from Philadelphia—one on the same from Gen¬ 
eva, N. Y.—and still another from New York Conference 
on the same. 
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These were referred amid great confusion. It was im¬ 
possible to maintain order. Bishop Ames, sat down after 
some futile efforts, saying in reply to numberless cries of 
“Mr. President,” I will not recognize any one until the Con¬ 
ference has come to order. “Sit down, sit down,” said he, I 
will not preside in a mob. Good, good, exclaimed several. 

After a brief report from the Committee on Sunday 
Schools, providing for a public anniversary on Wednesday 
next, which was adopted, the Conference adjourned. 

FIFTEENTH DAY. 

May 17 —Morning Session .— Conference assembled at the 
usual hour. Bishop Waugh in the chair. The religious ex¬ 
ercises were conducted by Mr. Coombs, of Philadelphia. 

The journals of yesterday weie read and approved. 

P. Cartwright asked that the order of the day be suspend 
ed, that he might ask of Conference a copy of the memorial 
of D. J. Snow, and the action of the Conference- Grant¬ 
ed. 

The report of committee on Sunday Schools was taken up 
and amended by striking out Wednesday and inserting Thurs¬ 
day. 

James Porter offered the following preamble and resolu¬ 
tions : 

Whereas many hundreds, if not thousands, of our members 

are annually lost from our church by not presenting their 

notes of recommendation when they remove from one cir¬ 
cuit to another ; and therefore, 

1 . Resolved, That the committee on revisals be and hereby 
are instructed to inquire if some measure may not be devi¬ 
sed by which this evil may be remedied. 

Referred to committee on revisals. 

2. Resolved, That the Discipline bo amended by striking 
out “up,” page 29, in the sentence, “ By running with pa¬ 
tience the race which is set up before them.” Also by stri¬ 
king out “andworn out preachers,” page 41, fifth line from 
the top. 

Referred to Committee on Revisals. 

3. Resolved, That the Discipline, part 1st, chapter 4, sec¬ 
tion 1st, question 3, answer 3, page 41, immediately follow¬ 
ing the words, “ Seminaries of learning, which are or may be 
under our superintendence, be amended by the insertion of 
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these words: Except, also, in special cases where he shall 
judge that the best interest of the work require it, he may 
continue a preacher in the circuit or station the third year, 
provided, that the Annual Conference, voting on the case, 
by his request, shall require it. 

Laid on the table. 

Dr. Durbin offered a resolution, That it shall be the duty 
of each Annual Conference annually to arpoint a committee 
to audit the accounts of each superintendent of missions 
within its bounds, and report to the Conference. Referred. 

Mr. Hamilton presented a report from Committee on Mis¬ 
sions as follows : 

The committee on missions, to whom was recommitted 
their Report on the appointment of a Missionary Bishop for 
Liberia, having reconsidered said Report and other papers 
referred to them, beg leave to report. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the several Annual Con¬ 
ferences to alter paragraph 3, section 2, part 1, by adding 
the words after the word Superintendency in the fourth line 
—“ but may appoint a Bishop for any of our Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, limiting his Episcopal jurisdiction to the same. 

Resolved, That we recommend and authorize the Liberia 
Annual Conference, under the direction of the Bishop having 
Episcopal charge of said Conference at present, assisted by 
the Corresponding Secretary, to elect an Elder in good stand¬ 
ing in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and present him for 
ordination to the Bishops, or any of them, who are hereby 
authorized to ordain such person so elected, certifying in the 
parchment of ordination that his Episcopal jurisdiction is ex¬ 
pressly limited to Africa. Nevertheless, the said Liberia 
Conference shall be under the general supervision of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as our Foreign Missions now 
are : Provided, That our Bishops, or any one of them, shall 
not ordain any man a Bishop for Africa until after the con¬ 
currence of the several Annual Conferences shall have been 
obtained, as provided in the first resolution. 

Laid on the table for one day, according to rule. 

Also a report on the German Mission. 

Laid over by rule. 

Also in regard to a Book Concern in Germany, 

Which was laid over. 
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Also, on division of the missionary organization as fol¬ 
lows : 

We considered the memorial from the New England Con¬ 
ference as to a division of the Missionary Organization into 
Foreign and Domestic Missionary Societies, and recommend 
that the suggestion in the memorial be not adopted, for the 
reason, that in our opinion, it would reduce the aggregate 
receipts, and make an undue division of the receipts between 
the Foreign and Domestic work in favor of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions. 

Mr. Hitchcock thought the matter should have due deli¬ 
beration. He thought the missionary funds in the west 
would be increased by the division contemplated, and he was 
in favor of such division. He admitted that in the west they 
received more than they contributed, but their field embraced 
German and Swedish missions. 

Mr. Nichols apprehended that the nature of the memorial, 
as it did not come from that section of the work, was not dis¬ 
tinctly understood, and he called for a reading of the report. 
Mr. N. said the report was adverse to another organization, 
and he thought it would tend to decrease the amount of 
funds. 

Mr. Reed, of Iowa, rose to make an explanation. The 
remarks of Mr. H. he considered were inappropriate, as all 
the wants of the section to which he alluded were supplied. 

Dr. Drummond stated that the very same proposition 
which was now before them was before the General Confer¬ 
ence at the last session, and he did not think it of sufficient 
importance to consume time, as they were ready to vote. 

Mr. Walker wished to inquire if the separate organization 
would involve the necessity of separate officers of the society, 
and the expense attendant thereon. 

Dr. Durbin replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Hill thought it would be better to let the subject 
alone, at least for the present. 

Mr. Crews did not precisely comprehend the report. His 
impression was that the division of organization would great¬ 
ly increase the funds for both the home and foreign work. 
They did not complain that they had not received enough— 
would not complain if they had not received as much as had 
been appropriated. If they could see their money expended 
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under their own direction they would contribute more large- 



would would not be the sense ot the General Conference. It 
would be an easy matter to .set up sectional claims. 
Money could be collected if the people were satisfied there 
were no leaks. If we have another organization, with its of¬ 
ficers and salaries at $2,000 per year, it would woik disas¬ 
trously. It was now difficult to raise funds, and if we have 
saddled upon us another organization, our tongues will be 
tied. 

Mr. Haney said he was from the West, and a Western 
man. He was in favor of the resolution and let the matter 
remasn as it is, and all his colleagues were of the same opin¬ 
ion. They had received from the Missionary Society more 
than they wanted. He alluded to one instance in which they 
had received $200 more than they needed for their work. He 
was firmly of the opinion , that if some of the Missions were 
stricken from the list and thrown upon their own resources 
they would support themselves. He was happy to say that 
the Rock River Conference had the honor of sweeping from 
the mission list into the regular work all such whenever it 
can be done. He believed that the more mission stations 
they had, the more they were cramped in their missionary 
operations. He spoke advisedly, and knew perfectly well 
whereof he affirmed. The misssonary society gives us $1,500, 
and if they give us $4,500, it would not accomplish as much 
good. 

Mr Thayer remarked that as a member of the Missiona¬ 
ry Committee representing the Conference from which the 
memorial came, he would say that the reason on which the 
memorial is based is not that they did not get a fair propor¬ 
tion of the misssonary funds in their section of the work. The 
people in that field are all the firmest friends of the mission¬ 
ary enterprise. The great question was,—bow can the most 
money be raised for missionary purposes, and what is the best 
plan to bring about such a result ? He wished to be reliev¬ 
ed of what might seem an inconsistency in going before the 
people and urging the claims of the heathen while two-third3 
of all the amount collected is appropriated to the home work 
among a people whom some think are abundantly able to help 
themselves. We .find among us two classes of persons. To the 
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first class belong those who are in favor of foreign missions 
alone. They are among our most intelligent and useful mem¬ 
bers and keep themselves posted in regard to our missionary 
op' rations. The other class belong to those who are in favor 
of uumestic missions, and they think and act upon the prin¬ 
ciple that charity begins at home. Such will give nothing 
to the general cause. One great purpose said Mr. Thayer, 
which we have in view in seeking a change in our missionary 
operations, is to meet both these clssses and thus promote the 
two great objects. We believe that within the borders of 
our Conference more money can be raised for each of these 
objects than is now raised for both. The organization of a 
Domestic Missionary Society will not involve the creation of 
any new agencies, though it might require some additional of¬ 
ficers. He believed that the Superintendent of the foreign 
work had enough to do to attend to that department alone. 
He thought th« arrangement contemplated would best sub¬ 
serve the interests of the general work. 

Mr. Crary said he would not spoil the gentleman’s speech 
and the speeches delivered by others on this subject, but he 
wished to call attention to the Constitution, which gives to 
every donor to the Missionary Society the privilege of desig¬ 
nating where the money should be applied ; and having the 
power to give direction to their donations it was not neces¬ 
sary to have any action on the subject. 

Mr. Thayer replied that the provision did not reach the 
case at all. 

Dr. Trotter said he was opposed to any change contem¬ 
plating a new organization with its salaried officers. 

Dr. Kice moved the previous question, which was carried, 
and Conference proceeded to vote upon the several items. 

Dr. Raymond, from the committee on Slavery, reported in 
part as follows : 

That certain papers relating to the Tract Cause have 
been referred to the Committee on Slavery. That they con¬ 
sider themselves sufficiently employed in considering the 
main question committed to them—that the same subject 
contained in said papers has been referred to the Committee 
on the Tract Cause. They, therefore, ask that all papers 
relating to the Tract Cause be referred to the Tract Com¬ 
mittee. 

The report was adopted. 
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Dr. Bowen, from the comnr'ttee on the Bible Cause, pre¬ 
sented a report. 

Mr. Pearne, of Oregon, moved that Rev. Dr. Holdich, 
Cor. Sec. of the American Bible Society, be requested to 
address the Conference. 

The Dr. was introduced, and remarked that he was happy 
in being permitted to appear before them in behalf of the 
great cause in which he was engaged. He said the Metho¬ 
dist Church was deeply interested in the American Bible 
Society, inasmuch as they had recognized it as the organ 
through which they circulated the Scriptures, both at home 
and abroad. The General Conference, he remarked, had a 
right to know all about its operations, and he would submit 
a few plain, brief facts in relation to the organization, pol¬ 
icy, and operations of the society. The Dr. here alluded to 
the beginning of the Beginning of the Bible Society in New 
York, when it occupied’ a room twenty feet square, and one 
of the friends of the cause at that day, sanguine of its suc¬ 
cess, said he believed the time would come when he would 
see that whole room (twenty feet square) filled with Bibles. 
From thence, the Society removed to Nassau Street, and 
continued operations there until they printed, bound, packed, 
and sent off, at the rate of three thousand Bibles per day. 
This house becoming too small, a larger one was erected in 
Astor Place, where seventeen presses are employed, and 
from two to three hundred hands, and they were prepared to 
print five thousand Bibles per day, or seven for every min¬ 
ute of the working hours of the day. He called the atten¬ 
tion of the Conference to the wants of the Society. They 
not only want money, but they want an ontlet for their Bi¬ 
bles. The supply would not increase beyond the demand, 
and he hoped the ministers would seek out the destitute. 
He would state one fact that might not be fully known, that 
the new American Bible House has not cost the Church one 
cent. It was erected by citizens of New York, and nothing 
was deducted from the resources of the Society or money 
raised for the circulation of Bibles. The Bible House was 
yet somewhat in debt, but from the rents accruing from the 
stores and offices, in a few years, that debt will be entirely 
liquidated. 

Mr. Flower made some remarks in relation to taking up 
collections in aid of the funds of the society, and the propri- 
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ety of having this attended to by the ministers instead of the 
connty agents, who were paid a salary. 

Dr. Bowen explained. He said it was not true that the 
officers of the County Bible Societies were paid for their 
services, and the object of the Parent Society was, to do 
away with the employment of local agents as far as possible. 

Mr. Reed remarked that he had the honor of being a 
member of the Agency Committee at New York. The 
Board had not long since entered into a foil and thorough 
investigation of the whole subject of Agencies. As the re¬ 
sult of their deliberations, they came to the conclusion that 
they could not be dispensed with, as many places would nev¬ 
er contribute a cent unless they were visited by agents. 
They were important also in organizing auxiliaries, and 
keeping those already in existence from becoming entirely 
extinct. He was ready to adopt the report as it was, as all 
its features met with concurrence. 

Mr. Kinsley moved that the report be amended so as to 
read “ but do not request special agents to be sent among 
us for the purpose ot raising collections.” He remarked 
that these agents never came into the congregations with¬ 
out the pastor being present, and it was his opinion that if 
the pastor was left alone to do his work, it would be done 
better than the agents could do it, and that too, without 
taxing the Society, and thus taking the money raised for the 
printing and circulation of Bibles. If an agent gets a sal¬ 
ary of $500, and the same amount can be raised without 
him in the churches, that sum will be saved. But suppose 
it was only $200, that sum would print eight hundred Bibles. 
He was a friend to the Bible Society and a friend to the cir¬ 
culation of Bibles, and believed we could raise money without 
agents. 

Mr. Nichols thought it was well enough to study economy, 
but he would suggest if it was not rather too delicate a sub¬ 
ject to touch in the way proposed. He therefore moved to 
lay the proposed amendment on the table. Carried. 

Mr. Crawford said he looked with painful interest on the 
manifest neglect by our ministers of the auxiliary societies. 
Whenever he had connected himself with them, he found a 
perfect willingness onjthe part of those associated with them 
to receive him, and they regarded the Methodist church as 
a strong and powerful element in those societies. If we 
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lose onr influence in the Bible Society it is by neglecting the 
auxiliaries. He attended one meeting where there were only 
two Methodist ministers present, while there were thirteen 
Presbyterian ministers,—another where there were four of 
the former, and eleven of the latter. He urged attention 
to this subject. The design of agencies was to cultivate 
those fields where the churches did not operate, and they 
certainly would not intrude themselves unasked into fields 
where the pastors attended to their duty . He trusted noth¬ 
ing would occur that would have the slighest tendency to 
lessen the hold of the church upon the society. 

Mr. Pearne wished to ask Dr. Holdich a question. A 
persistent effort is made on the behalf of the Tract Society 
to blend the two societies in their system of colportage. He 
wished to know how far this was in accordance with the 
policy of the American Bible Society ? 

Dr. H. replied that they desired to cherish the most friend¬ 
ly relations with the Tract Society, but they were unanimous¬ 
ly of the opinion that each should act separately and stand 
alone on their own merits. 

Mr. Bangs moved that the Secretary of the Conference 
be instructed to furnish a copy of the report for the Man¬ 
agers of the American Bible Society. Carried. 

Mr. Slicer presented the following : 

The Committee on Temperance beg leave to present the 
following brief Report: 

The ultimate point to which the Temperance Reformation 
has attained, is but that which was first taught in our Gen¬ 
eral Rule. All the progress that has been made, by the 
light of its own investigations, and the success of its princi¬ 
ples, has disclosed no new sentiments for us to affirm, nor 
any additional rule for us to propose. 

It should be to us a matter of unfeigned rejoicing, that 
the sentiments of our church in reference to intoxicating 
liquors, have, to so large an extent, prevailed in the commu¬ 
nity. 

They form the staple of action and furni-h the motives in 
regard to them. . 

We hail, as the indication of the manner of Christ’s reign 
throughout the nations, that the principles of Christianity 
embody themselves in civil enactments, and we see herein our 
duty intimated. 
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Not by Legislation is public sentiment to be manufac¬ 
tured, but this must first exibt and then put forth the law. 
In uo otherwise can law have authority, and be insured of 
stability. The sphere of our duty lies always with the pub¬ 
lic mind ; and so long as sin seeks to reign, can any Legisla¬ 
tive action substitute our efforts. 

Four Committee would submit the following Resolutions : 

R esolve.d, That the cause of Temperance has undiminished 
claims upon the sympathies and activities of the Ministry 
aud membership of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Resolved, That whilst the ultimate issue of all right and 
well directed Temperance effort, is the legal interdiction of 
drunkenness aud of the manufacture and sale of intoxica¬ 
ting drinks, such cn issue should not be prematurely hasten¬ 
ed—not until public seutiment is thoroughly leavened with 
the conviction of its property and need. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend, as essential to 
the prevalence and permanence of the Temperance Reform, 
the renewing of public meetings and associated efforts to 
promote Total A bstiuenee. 

Mr. Wilson moved that it be laid on the table in order to 
be printed. Carried. 

Mr. Mattison presented the following : 

R esnlved, That in the opinion of this General Conference, 
it is not necessary, so far as our Annual Conferences are 
concerned, that a special General Delegate should be em¬ 
ployed by the American Bible Society, to visit us at our an¬ 
nual sessions. 

In offering and advocating this resolution, said Mr. M., I 
wish it distinctly understood that I am uo enemy of the 
American Bible Society. On the contrary, I am now, and 
have been for years, one of its warm and fast friends ; and 
because I am a friend t,o the Institution, I feel myself bound 
to do what I cau to correct a line of policy, which if pur¬ 
sued, will do it incalculable if not irreparable injury. 

Is it right and honest to collect money from our people to 
print Bibles and Testaments for the destitute, and then al¬ 
low a large part of it, if not the whole of it, to be swallowed 
up by traveling agents ? For one, I am opposed to this 
whole system, by ourselves or in company with others, now 
and forever. I have been opposed to it for many years, 
and with the views I entertain, I cau never cease to be op- 
5 
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posed to it, till I cease to be an honest man. The main 
business of the General Delegate of the American Bible 
Society, if I understand it, is to visit the Annua! Conferen¬ 
ces of our Church, and tell us our duty to that institution. 
Now, we can all read. We have the Annual Reports of 
the American Bible Society, and study them, and know all 
about that Society. Is it necessary then for a General 
Delegate to go out from New York to Maine, aud Genesee, 
and Erie, and Iowa, at an expense of some $3,000 a year, 
including salary and traveling expenses, to do this work of 
supererogation ? I think not. Every such visit of a Gen¬ 
eral Delegate to an Annual Conference, costs the American 
Bible Society, or rather the Conference thus visited, in the 
neighborhood of one hundred dollars of its Bible money, on 
an average. This use of our funds has already created 
much dissatisfaction among our preachers and people, end 
will create still more, unless that more than useless office is 
discontinued. It is my sole conviction, that it has cost the 
American Bible Society ten thousand dollars already of 
funds that would have beeu sent to its treasury, but for the 
creation and operations of this office. And I believe this 
is the time and place for the M. E. Church to indicate to the 
American Bible Society, that the visits of 6uch Generul 
Delegates to our Annual Conferences, are of no practical 
utility. In all kindness of feeling, therefore to the Amer¬ 
ican Bible Society, and all its Secretaries, Agents, and Gen¬ 
eral Delegates, I hope the resolution pending will be adop¬ 
ted, and that our preachers may henceforth be allowed, as a 
general rule, to take their own collections at their own con¬ 
venience as to time, and in their own way, and that we may 
be spared, as far as possible, the support of all unnecessary 
officers and agents. 

Mr. Bangs rose to a question of order, viz . whether it 
was in order to introduce a resolution under the head of pe¬ 
titions and memorials. The choir decided that it was not. 

Mr. Griffin moved to suspend the order of the day. Car¬ 
ried. . 

Mr. Munroe said he thought the resolution was not m the 
proper place. The Conference had no right to direct the 
Society in regard to its operations. He objected to consid¬ 
ering the matter. Do not our ministers belong to the Bible 
Society ? and is not that tho place to go aud give our ud- 
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vice ? He did not regard it courteous for the General Con¬ 
ference to interfere in this. 

Mr. Hall remarked that the resolution was exactly the 
thing they needed. The office was created for the special 
benefit of the Annual Conferences. 

Mr. Reed thought his brother did not understand the mat¬ 
ter. The Corresponding Secretary has been in the habit of 
visiting the Annual Conferences, but the duties of his office 
had become so onerous that it was impossible for him to con¬ 
tinue in thut work. 

Dr. H. in explanation, said that it was the practice of the 
Methodist Church to have the Corresponding Secretaries 
visit the Annual Conferences, and not the practice of other 
churches in their ecclesiastical assemblies, hence to meet 
this, the appointment was made. 

Mr. Hall resumed. He said, the explanations which have 
been given showed that he was correct, and that as he had 
stated, the office was created specifically for the Annual 
Conferences. Other churches he was told, did not need 
them, and he claimed that Methodist Ministers were just as 
capable of transacting business without such foreign assis¬ 
tance as other churches. He thought it time that we were 
thrown more upon our own resources than to depend upon 
imported agencies. He thought this was the place, the very 
place to attend to this matter, because the Annual Confer¬ 
ences here represented, were alone concerned. We have ex¬ 
pressed our hearty co-operation in the American Bible Soci¬ 
ety, and it is because we take so lively an interest in its wel¬ 
fare we thus speak. They have appointed us a special 
guardian, and the Troy Conference prayed to be saved from 
such an infliction. 

Mr. Cox said we had no desire to interfere with any ar¬ 
rangement of the Bible Society in sending delegates to at¬ 
tend anniversary meetings, but we have a right to say wheth¬ 
er these annual visits shall be made to the Conferences. It 
was the expressed sentiment of the Pittsburgh Conference 
that such visits were ueither needed or acceptable, as they 
had been bored enough by agents at Conferences. 

Mr. Dodge said he heartily voted for the report, and was 
ready to give the Bible Society a cordial co-operation. The 
preachers and people in his field of labor were fully enlight¬ 
ened on the subject. He was in favor of the resolution. 
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They did not need any agents, because they divert the at¬ 
tention of the Conference from their legitimate work. Fre¬ 
quently we have as many as six special agents at Conference, 
and it was often difficult to wedge in appropriate and im¬ 
portant Conference business. This was an important ques¬ 
tion, and he was opposed to the appointment of men to bore 
them. He dissented from this feature of the operations of 
the Bible Society, and hoped the resolution would prevail. 

Mr. Wilson thought the action contemplated, rather im¬ 
modest and obtrusive. If any felt aggrieved there was a 
proper place for them to go with their grievances. There 
was another course of managing, and he not only deemed 
this modest, but irrelevant. 

Dr. Drummond said the Conference to which he belonged 
was not aggrieved at the appearance of Delegates ; aod 
hence, he had no special objection to the appointment. 

Dr. Farks remarked that he did not think it was discourt¬ 
eous to the Bible Society. We are, said the Doctor, port 
and parcel of that Society. They have presented their re¬ 
port, and ask our views and co-operation. If we don’t need 
special agents for onr enlightenment, wc of course can say 
so. We could get along if we were only occasionally vis¬ 
ited by them, and they did not consume too much of our 
time, but such is not the case : we must set apart special 
occasions, and if this thing is to be continued we will be 
obliged to protract our session for two weeks. We can at¬ 
tend to our own work in the Oneida Conference It was a 
matter of complaint that stationed preachers had scarcely 
an opportunity of preaching to their people, they were so 
annoyed by Agents. They have had the matter under ad¬ 
visement whether it would not be well to have the Bishops 
leave some appointments to be supplied, and seud the Agents 
there. 

Mr. Cooper of Philadelphia thought light enough had 
been thrown upon the subject, and he would move the pre¬ 
vious question, which on being put was carried, and the rcs- 
olntion was adopted. 

Dr. Osbon moved to take up the regular order of the 
day, and presented a resolution in relation to the nomina¬ 
tion of candidates for electiou to attend the British Wesley¬ 
an and Canada Connexions. Adopted. 

Bishop Waugh presented a communication from the Gur- 
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roll Biblical Institute ; also, a paper written within and 
without, which in some respect resembled an ancient roll, on 
a scheme of emancipation. Both referred. 

The Bishop also presented a request that the delegates of 
the several Annual Conferences copy the times of holding 
their conferences, and also to state when they desired a 
change of time, and hand the copies over to the Bishops. 

Mr. Culver, of the N. II. Conference, presented a petition 
on revision. 

Mr. Griffin, from same Conference, a memorial. 

Mr. Starks, from Troy, on boundaries. 

Mr. Reed, of Rew York East, presented memorials from 
Brooklyn, against action on slavery. 

Mr. Bangs presented remonstances from Allen Street 
Church against change of rule on slavery. 

Mr. Merwin, from ISTew York and Brooklyn, memorials 
against action on slavery. 

Mr. Webster, of Vermont, presented memorial request¬ 
ing action on slavery. 

Mr. Erwin presented memorial from Syracuse ou extension 
of time. 

Mr. Bingham presented a memorial on revision. 

Mr. Mattison presented a memorial from West Winstead, 
Connecticut, signed by S. W. Cox, and eleven other official 
members, praying for the extension of the term of ministe¬ 
rial service in the same charge to three years ; and also for 
a modification of the Presiding Elder’s office. 

Mr. Pillsbnry, of East Maine, presented a memorial on 
Slavery, asking action. 

Mr. Hawkins presented a memorial from Cleveland and 
Akron, on extension of time 

Mr. Hibbard, from Ovid, N. Y., presented a memorial on 
the modification of Presiding Elder’s office. Also one on 
extension of time. 

Mr. Snapp, of Mich., presented a memorial on the subject 
of Slavery. 

Mr. Crews, of R. River, presented a memorial on bound¬ 
aries. Also on church extension, which was read and re¬ 
ferred to a special committee of five. 

Mr. Disbrow moved that Conference be prolonged.— 
Carried. 
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Mr. Harris asked that the appeal of Oliver Burgess be 
made the order of the day for Wednesday next. Carried. 

Mr. Young presented a memorial from Mr. Edgar Conklin, 
of Cincinnati, on Lay Delegation, which was referred. Also 
on Presiding Elders question Referred. 

The memorial of Mr. Samuel Williams, which had been 
laid on the table was taken up and read, aud referred to a 
special committee of five.—It related to a cheap commentary. 

Mr. Reed, of Iowa, presented a memorial on Boundary. 

D. Wise presented memorial on revisions of Discipline 
and Slavery. 

Mr. Livesey presented a memorial on Slavery. 

Mr. Disbro presented a memorial on the subject of Boun¬ 
dary. 

Mr. Triplett offered a resolution referring certain ques¬ 
tions to the committee on the Court of Trials and Appeals. 

Mr. Wakefield offered a resolution relating to Revision. 

Mr. Mattison offered the following : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this body be instructed 
to furnish to Rev. Dr. Holdich a copy of our action this 
morning, in relation to the office of General Delegate of the 
American Bible Society. 

Mr. Hall offered a resolution respecting a revision of the 
10th rule of the Conference. While pending, 

Conference adjourned. 

SIXTEENTH^ DAY. 

May 19, Afternoon Session .—Conference met, pursuant to 
adjournment, at 2 o’clock P. M., Bishop Morris in the chair. 
The religious exercises were conducted by Mr. Leihy. The 
journals were read and approved. 

Bishop Morris remarked that as the Representatives of 
the British Conference were about to leave the seat of the 
Conference to return to their native country, he expressed a 
desire that they might be permitted at this time to take their 
leave of the Conference. 

Dr. Hannah then rose and addressing the President, re¬ 
marked that he desired he would receive for himself and for 
his respected colleagues, and all the members of the General 
Conference, the warmest expression of gratitude for the kind¬ 
ness they had received at their introduction ; and the same 
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kindness which had been continued to them daring their stay. 
They trusted that the Delegates which should be appointed 
to attend the session of their Conference by this body, will 
meet with the same large-hearted kindness. 

The Doctor remarked that the great object of their visit 
wus to promote a greater union between English and Ameri¬ 
can Methodism. They did not feel willing to enter into any 
discussion in regard to question which might agitate them, 
and which they could not fully understand unless they were 
more acquainted with the country, and the nature and genius 
of its institutions. Their exclusive object was to express 
their warmest regards, and they most sincerely prayed that 
Methodism on both sides of the Atlantic might be one. He 
was peculiarly struck with one thing and that was, that in 
doctrine and spirit and aim, Methodism in America was in 
accordance with the church in its primitive days. He pray¬ 
ed that the Lord God of their fathers might be among them, 
and that they might ever possess the same spirit and apos 
tolical zeal that characterized those whose footsteps they 
were following. lie admired the manner in which Method¬ 
ism adapted itself to the circumstances by which it was sur 
rounded, ne thought of the sentiment advanced by Beu- 
gelius, and adopted by Mr. Wesley, that religion was like 
Ihe air which yields to all bodies, and yet penetrates and 
Iervades all bodies, 60 with Methodism it was yielding and 
accommodating, yet penetrating and all-pervading. The 
Dr. remarked that there were some plans of operation adopt¬ 
ed by the church here, which of course differed from their 
plans, but though the plans differed, the great ends were 
kept in view. He was gratified with the tone and sentiment 
of the Conference, and the general spirit which prevailed 
among the members, and he hoped that it would remain 
throughout the entire sittings of the body. He was not ig¬ 
norant of the fact that questions of deep and stirring inter¬ 
est would come before them and claim their investigation, 
but lie trusted they would be able by the help of God to 
meet those questions, and dispose of them to the benefit and 
spiritual prosperity of the church. He would also express 
his gratitude for the kind and hospitable manner in which 
the Irish delegates were received. He loved those brethren 
much. He was strongly attached to Mr. Scott and his old 
pupil, Mr. Arthur, who hud been with us, and to Mr. Cather. 
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He also felt grateful for the interest the American Church 
had taken in their mission at Fcjee, and spoke most feelingly 
of the Missionary who had labored with such zeal and devo¬ 
tion as to become an old man at thirty-Sve. He alluded to 
the difficulties there, and to the timely interference in its 
behalf. He prayed that the Lord God who bad raised up 
the Methodists as a people to show forth his praise in the 
earth might be kept by his power, that he who had kept the 
old ship with its rigging and enabled it to breast the storms 
through which it bad passed, would bring it to the haven, 
that the God of heaven would be with us and pour out his 
spirit, and that from Passamaqnoddy to the Pacific the light 
and truth of salvation might spread. He then addressed 
Bishop Morris, and said, I now take my leave of yourself 
and vour respected colleagues, and the members of the Con¬ 
ference, and may the God of all grace guide you in your de¬ 
liberations and preserve you to His heavenly kingdom. 

After he had concluded, Mr. Jobson rose and delivered 
with much feeling, a farewell address. lie said, when he 
had the honor of being first introduced to the Conference, 
he did not know what to say ; and now', after he had gone 
in and out among them for seventeen or eighteen days he 
was still at a loss. He must use strong language as expres¬ 
sive of his feelings, and say : Fathers and Brethren, 1 love 
you. He could give strong reasons for his attachment. He 
loved them as fellow-laborers in the gospel field. He loved 
them for their free, outspoken manner. He loved freedom 
of thought and freedom of speech, as 

“ Thoughts shut up would spoil 
Like hales unopened to the buii." 

Free, open, undaunted discussion was always dear to him. 
He loved them for the devout spirit they manifested in their 
deliberations as w r ell as in their labors for the salvation of 
souls. He might say with his friend, he loved them for the 
kind and generous manner in which they had received and 
treated him. He loved the Bishops for their gravity and 
wisdom, and for the zeal they manifested in the cause of 
God. He loved the old men, the fathers and the young men, 
and he wanted to say to those venerable men, we will not 
leave Methodism worse than we found it. These young men 
are strong, zealous, self-sacrificing, and he was happy to say 
they had the same kind in his country. The speaker here 
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alluded most feelingly to Mr. Hunt, the Ecejeean Mission¬ 
ary, of his early life and training, and related some amusing 
aueedotes aud thrilling passages in the life of that devoted 
man that produced a powerful impression upon the Confer¬ 
ence. He thanked God that the great brotherhood of Meth¬ 
odism was one, and be would join his friend in praying that 
the General Conference would send to their Conference del¬ 
egates frequently, that England aud America might be 
united Mcthodistieally. They were one in language, and 
religiou, and he prayed that they might remain one for for¬ 
ever lie was now four thousand miles away home, and yet 
he saw before him Englishmen and Englishwomen that made 
all things look familiar as home. 

Bishop Waugh rose at the close of Mr. Jobson’s address 
and remarked, that he wished to be allowed the privilege of 
asking one silent response to the beloved and affectionate 
brethren who hud just taken their leave. He was sure that 
the response he asked would be cheerfully given, aud would 
accord most fully with the feelings of all present. Aud he 
was also sure that they would respond when he said of these 
brethren, that their presence and their labors and their Chris¬ 
tian example have all been of the most gratifying and edify¬ 
ing character. The Bishop remarked that he had never seen 
Methodism presented in lovelier or kindlier aspects than as 
exhibited in these men of God, and he thought them worthy 
of imitation by all. Their style and manner of preaching 
were worth of all praise, the copious aud appropriate cita¬ 
tions of the word of God in their miuistration, gave them a 
force and an unctiou that we all do well to take heed to. 
The silent response to which he alluded was, that each mem 
ber of the Conference rise to his feet and lift up his heart to 
God for a blessing upon these brethren, that he who looks 
upon the heart, grant that our prayers may accompuuy these 
beloved brethren to their homes, and impart to them the 
consolations they have communicated to us. 

When the Bishop closed his remarks every member rose 
from his seat, and a deep religious feeling pervaded the en¬ 
tire assembly. 

Dr. .Hannah was overcome with emotion as he bowed his 
venerable head, over which had been scattered the frosts of 
many winters, and with a voice tremulous with emotion, said 
Brethren, farewell, I shall never forget your kindness, nor 
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the scenes of this hoar. Taking their leave of the Bishops 
the British Representatives passed through the crowded ro¬ 
tunda ; and amid tears, and choking sighs, and farewell 
greetings, they retired to their lodgings at the house of the 
Governor. 

Mr. Wilson, from the Committee on Itinerancy, presented 
the following : 

The Committee on Itinerancy begs leave to report that 
they have had under consideration various memorials, pro¬ 
posing certain modifications of the rule of Discipline relating 
to Presiding Elders. 

They have examined and considered these memorials. 
TwentjMiine of them were printed, and six were written, re¬ 
presenting about four hundred private and official members 
of the Church. They ask, first, that the Presiding Elder be 
appointed to a station within the bounds of his District, from 
which station he shall receive his salary ; his traveling ex¬ 
penses to be borne by the circuit or station, over which 
Quarterly Conference he may be called upon to preside. 

If this be not granted then, second, that each Annual 
Conference be left to regulate its owm economy in regard to 
this office. 

If this be not granted, then, third, that New York, Brook¬ 
lyn, and other large cities be excepted from the rule as it 
now stands. 

If this be not granted, then, fourth, that snch modifica¬ 
tions be made as shall best meet the ends proposed by the 
petitioners. 

There were also referred to us five remonstrances against 
all such changes : two from Annual Conferences* viz. Maine 
and New-York, and three from Quarterly Conference. 

Also, resolutions from the Wisconsin Annual Conference 
first, praying that the office of Presiding Elder elective 

Second, that the Bishop be requested not to appoint any 
brother to this office who may have served four consecutive 
years until an interval of two years shall have elapsed. 

After due deliberation we unanimously propose for adop¬ 
tion the following preamble and resolution, viz : 

Whereas, it seems impracticable to modify the Presiding 
Eldership, as at present constituted, without impairing its 
usefulness, and endangering the permanency of our itineran¬ 
cy. Therefore, 

♦Thfe was an error, afterwards corrected. No conferences remonstrated. 
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Resolved, That we recommend no change at present in 
that feature of our economy, relying upon the wisdbm of the 
Episcopacy in selecting such incumbents for the office as 
shall give it the greatest possible efficiency. 

Mr. Hall, of the Troy Conference, remarked that he did 
not feel much disposed to speak, and yet thought perhaps 
something ought to be said. If he did nothing more, he 
would introduce the speaking and he had no doubt but there 
would be many ready when he sat down. He thought there 
should be some modification of the Presiding Elders’ office, 
ne would not conceal the fact that there were many embar¬ 
rassments connected with the system, as it is in some sec¬ 
tions of the work, and that there were complaints arising 
from various quarters. There were seven men who were em¬ 
ployed as Presiding Elders though they could he much bet¬ 
ter employed. He was a Presiding Elder, and after lie had 
preached three times and administered the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper he cou]^ not persuade him¬ 
self that his labors were sufficient to pay for his keeping, aud 
he was decidedly of the opinion that the office as it exists, at 
present, would not, in common parlance, pay. Mr. H. made 
some amusing but pertinent remarks. Among other things 
he said, referring to the flying visits which Presiding Elders 
are obliged to make from having thirty or more appoint¬ 
ments, that he felt sometimes that he was a fugitive, if not a 
vagabond. He closed by offering the following substitute : 

Whenever an Annual Conference shall request the Bishop 
to give the Presiding Elder of one or more of the Districts 
regular pastoral work, it shall be his duty to comply with 
such request, and Presiding Elders so appointed shall retain 
all the power and discharge all the duties of other Presiding 
Elders ; except they shall not be required to travel through 
their Districts, except to hold the first and fourth Quarterly 
Conferences in each year, and to attend to all exigencies 
that may arise in their District. 

The District Stewards shall estimate the necessary travel¬ 
ing expenses of such Presiding Elders, and also the compen¬ 
sation that shall be allowed him for his services as Presiding 
Elder, and shall assess the same upon the several charges 
according to their respective ability. 

P. Curtwright hardly knew what to say. He doubted if 
he fully understood the subject, and that he might have it 
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fairly before him, asked for the reading of the resolution. 
He remarked that it was a delicate subject, aud as he was 
a delicate and modest man, it was doubtful if he could do it 
that justice its importance demanded. He would say, that 
he was sorry that the Troy Conference had been so far over¬ 
reached and misled in the appointment of his brother as Pre¬ 
siding Elder, for certainly, a brother who did not earn his 
quarterage ought not to be in the office. 

Mv brother Hall over the way informs us, that he don’t 
earn his pay as a Presiding Elder ! (Laughter.) Now, if 
that’s the sort of fellows they have in the office, I don’t won¬ 
der sir. that they want a chaDge. (Renewed Laughter.) 
But they don’t need the office removed, it’s the men, sir. Put 
them out and put better ones in. (Uproarious merriment, 
in the midst of which B. M. Hull, rises to explain.) B. M. 
Hall, “ I wish to explain” said he, looking with a mock wist¬ 
fulness at Cartwright. 

Cartw r right tried to look grave in the midst of his fun, but 
it was no go, and the old man’s face was all of a stretch 
with excitement, only relieved by a hearty laugh—“ Well, 
well, go ahead with your explaining.” 

B. M. Hall, “I did not say that I did not earn my pay. 
I work bard for it. But my Presiding Eldership dou’t pay 
the church enough to warrant the appointment. 

P. Cartwright—That indeed. Then if you do your best, 
you are not to blame. And I must turn with all deference 
to the Episcopacy, (laughter) and say, on you gentlemen 
rests this charge. You have put a man, sirs, into the office 
of Presiding Elder, who can’t fill it to proGt. (A roar of 
merriment, in the midst of which, a uew man enters the 
strife.) 

Dr. Durbin—“I rise, sir, to a point of order. 

Cartwright—“ State your “pint.” Doctor Durbin.—It is 
this, sir. Has any man a right to impeach the administra¬ 
tion’ of the Bishops in open Conference, when these doings 
are now undergoing an examination before the proper com¬ 
mittee ? 

Bishop Morris, thought any member was at liberty to 
complain of the Bishops if he deemed their action censu¬ 
rable 

To this permission, Cartwright responded with a brood 
grin, and a gesture meant for a bow, in which he literally 
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spread himself, and did the genteel as well as could be ex- 

p..,,..). 

Durbin repeated the question 

Cartwright—“ Are you not mistaken, Doctor ?” 

Durbin—“ I think not, Bro. Cartwright.” 

Cartwright—“ Am I the man you are after ?” 

Durbin—“You are the man I’m after.” 

Cartwright—“’Aint that the man you are after?” pointing 
at Hall amid shouts of laughter. 

Durbin—“No, brother Cartwright 1” 

Cartwright—“Why, sir, it was him, and not me that 
brought a charge against the Bishop. He sir, declared that 
our excellent Bishops have put a man into the office who 
could’nt earn his pay. That’s a slander on the Bishop, sir. 
And it was hun, au'd not me, that said it first.” 

Durbin—“ I still rise sir, to a point of order. Is it in or¬ 
der for a brother to represent in open conference, what he 
considers a slander on the Bishops ?” 

For once Cartwright seemed to be headed in the game of 
fun-making. 

Hall again rose to explain. So far from having done 
what Bro. Cartwright attributed to him, he wished now dis¬ 
tinctly to say, that he did not believe the Bishop could have 
done better than he did, eveu if he had appointed Bro. Cart 
wright himself! 

The flood of merriment broke out afresh, and fairly over¬ 
whelmed the hitherto dominant and laurelled champion of 
fun ! 

The whole thing was rather undignified, yet the enjoyment 
of it was so unusual from the Bishops to the ladies in the 
lobby, as to demonstrate clearly, that 

A little nonsense now and then, 

Is relished by the best ol men ! 

In his Conference they had commenced lessening the num¬ 
ber of appointments on a District, and increasing the number 
of Presiding Elders. This worked well, and he thought it 
productive of good to the church, as it would supply the work 
in every District, and also strengthen the Episcopal council. 
One fact stood out prominently, viz : that the smaller dis¬ 
tricts were getting along much better than the larger ones. 
As for himself, in the matter of support, he would rather 
risk it with ten than tw'eniy-five appointments. 
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Mr. Mattison said this was one of the three great ques¬ 
tions to which special prominence was given at the commence¬ 
ment of our session. Reports on slavery, the extension of 
the term of ministerial service, and the Presiding Eldership, 
were especially designated, to take precedence of all other 
business till disposed of, and for one he believed this an im¬ 
portant subject, and one that ought to be gravely considered. 
And yet it was a very delicate subject. Here were some 
ninety men on the floor of this Conference—good men aud 
true—who were now presiding Elders ; here no doubt, on 
account of their zeal, ability, and worth, and in spite of the 
offices they hold, and anything said against the office would be 
liable to be understood as a reflection upon the officers. He 
had no hostility to Presiding Elders. While the office con¬ 
tinued he would stand by them, aud if he believed a modifi¬ 
cation of the office would cog the wheels of our itinerancy, 
he would resist such modification as strongly as any other 
man. 

The question was not whether Presiding Elders were ne¬ 
cessary or not, but whether or not the office might be mod¬ 
ified to advantage, whether it was essential to the integrity 
and usefulness of the office that all Presiding Elders should 
travel their districts. In his view two things, aud two only, 
were essential to4;he office : namely, supervision of the dis¬ 
trict, aud representation in the cabinet. The oversight of an 
experienced and wise administration of discipline, is necessary 
on every district. Some man should have charge of the 
preachers as now, and see that the sacraments are adminis¬ 
tered, where the preachers were not ordained. So, also, it 
is necessary that some one acquainted with the preachers 
und charges, should represent both iu the cabinet, aud assist 
the Bishops in making the appointments. All these ends, 
it seemed to him, could be secured quite as well in a densely 
populated district, with the Presiding Elder stationed, as if 
he was required to travel. We now have twenty or thirty 
charges in a district in some case3, and the Presiding Elder 
visits each once or twice a jear. Could not a Presiding 
Elder stationed in the midst of eight or ten charges oversee 
their interests, and represent them as well iu the cabinet as 
a Presiding Elder can thirty charges under the present 
Bystem ? 

He believed it would bring the Presiding Eldership more 
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fully into sympathy with the regular ministry to put them 
also into regular pastoral work. Instead of their moving 
once in four, or eight, or twelve years, as the rest of us do, 
and do the work of a stationed preacher, and they would 
soon understand that it was not to “ lie in bed and eat su¬ 
gar,” as a brother represented it to be the other day. 

But it was said that it would be premature to modify the 
system, because so few had petitioned for a change He 
was sorry the Report of the Committee ignored the fact that 
the four huudred memorialists were almost to a man official 
members—Trustees, Stewards, Leaders, Local Preachers, 
and Exhorters of our Church ; and one of those memorials 
was headed by Rev. Dr. Crow, an eminent minister and a 
Presiding Elder. These men asked only for what has alrea 
dy been done in Liberia Annual Conference. The Presiding 
Elders were all stationed there, and he believed the same 
thing had been done in one or two instances in this country. 

The Presiding Elders were not aware of the feeling among 
the people as to that office. They were the last to hear 
anything on that subject. He had stood by them, and plead 
for them, and urged the stewards to pay them, and would do 
so still if the office must be continued in its present form 5 
but he begged brethren not to rush the subject through or 
give it the go by, as if it was ouo of no moment. Let it at 
least be well considered—let us have at least one day to 
think of it and pray over it. 

Mr. Finley thought he felt a shot come over in his direc¬ 
tion, and as hit birds always flutter, he felt it his duty to say 
something. He had been one of those unfortunate men that 
belonged to the corps of Presiding Elders. He had been 
twenty years a Presiding Elder, and he expressed it as his 
deliberate couviction, that if a Presiding Elder would go to 
his appointment on Friday night aud stay uutil Tuesday, 
laboring hard all the time, they would be felt. His experi¬ 
ence attested the fact, that they were most useful and profit¬ 
able men, lie recollected wheu Quarterly Meetings were 
high days iu the Church, and persons would travel thirty 
miles to atteud them. Presiding Eiders theu came to meet¬ 
ing iu the fulluess of the blessing of the gospel of Christ, 
and tney preached in demouscratiou of the spirit aud with 
power. They were looked, upon with wonder, and their la¬ 
bors were generally crowned with revivals. He believed no 
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labor was more effectual than that connected with the office 
if done right and in a true spiritual manner, but these men 
must not be loaded down like Bro. Hall ; ten or twelve ap¬ 
pointments are enough for any man. When a Presiding Eh 
der carries spring-water with him in his heart the people will 
always hail him as sent of God, and the work of God re¬ 
vives wherever he goes. He said the office could not be 
dispensed with ; it was part and parcle of the itinerant sys¬ 
tem. If, as some propose, they are stationed, who will do 
the pastor’s work for them ? As it is, some of your young 
men complain that they have not time to attend to the pas¬ 
toral work. If he had the power, there would not be a 
station in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Sheer remarked that he would reply to Bro. Matti- 
son. Some of the brethren behind him said we are all ready 
for the question, and nothing cau change our minds. Well, 
said Mr. S., that may be in regard to themselves, but they 
cannr.t speak for all, he was certain. Admitting all that 
Bro. Mattison says be true, that there are fonr hundred pe¬ 
titioners asking for a modification of the Presiding Elder’s 
office, yet he does not tell os that they are not agreed among 
themselves, what that modification shall be. Some ask one 
thing, and some another, and quite different things. Some 
want the office made elective, others want them stationed 
like other preachers, and made simply chairmen of districts, 
others still want them to have numerous appointments, &c., 
&e. According to this mode of procedure there was not a 
single feature, however essential, but could, through the ac¬ 
tive exertions of a dozen preachers and others, have memor¬ 
ials gotten np, circulated, and numerously signed. In the 
petitions asking for a modification of the system, there was 
about one to every thousand of our membership. He asked 
if they were about to open up the old Presiding Elder ques¬ 
tion. This question rent the church in 1827-28. The de¬ 
cisive action of the Baltimore Conference saved that ques¬ 
tion. Then local preachers and other official members with 
the laity arose up, and as they came to the precipice the 
traveling preachers stepped back, but the local preachers 
and others went over. He had never felt burdened with 
the Presiding Elder’s office, though be had sustained that 
relation. Whenever, said Mr. S., there is a general expres¬ 
sion in regard to this question be would be in favor of a 
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change. Bat four hundred are ali’Chat” ask fbtf the change, 
and is no attention to be paid to the remainder ? Mach 
has been said about England, but all know the difference m 
the system of operations in that country. 

In allusion to the remarks of B. M. llall, declaring his 
incompeteucy for the work, Mr. Sheer said “I hope sir 
he’ll resign from that office or ask to have his relation 

changed 1 . . 

As he sat down Dr. Kenneday exclaimed That is too 

bad.” 

Mr. Lowery wanted but a few moments on this question. 
He rose, he said, to make a motion to postpone the consid¬ 
eration of the subject until to morrow. He was not sure 
but that a modification of the system would be promotive of 
good. Something, he thought, must be done. It has been 
objected that our people have not asked for a change. Our 
people had not been expected to engage in this matter If 
they had been appealed to on this subject, instead of four 
hundred, there would have been thousands asking for the 
change. They seemed disposed to bear the ills rather than 
complain ; but unless something is done they will become at 
last impatient, and assume an insurrectionary attitude and 
demand it. This, said Mr. L., will come. Here is a respec¬ 
table petition from official members and others—from that 
class of men who do the most to support the ministry and 
the institutions of the Church. They who best understand 
the workings of the system and the wants of the Church, 
ask a modification of that system, He was sorry the Com¬ 
mittee had not proposed some change, and he therefore 
moved that the subject be postponed until to-morrow. The 
question on postponement was put and lost. 

Dr. Drummond remarked, he would never, after having 
made a speech, moved at its close a postponement for the 
purpose of shutting off debate. . , , , - 

But said the Dr., have not the memorialists been heard 7 
Has not the subject been under their deliberate investiga¬ 
tion He was for treating them with all deference and re¬ 
spect and if their petitions are not adopted or their prayers 
granted, still they are treated respectfully. He thought 
these intimations and allusions were uncalled for 

Mr. Watts remarked that some thoughts had passed 
through his mind during the discussion. Whenever, said 
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Mr. Wt, clVaa^is*prdposed a cry is raised immediately, 
the church is iu danger. A proposition is made to extend 
the time of ministerial service, and the cry is raised, it will 
destroy Methodism and the Itinerancy A modification is 
asked of the Presiding Elder’s office,—it will destroy Method¬ 
ism. One would infer from all this, that Methodism, instead 
of being the strongest, is the weakest church organization in 
the world. We can’t leave a preacher three years on a cir¬ 
cuit or station, without endangering Methodism. He respect¬ 
ed his aged brethren and loved to hear them talk about old 
fashioned Methodism. He was a Methodist himself body, 
bones, and nerves, and he thought none had a greater re¬ 
gard for the church, but the idea that a few changes suited 
to the times would destroy the church he thought preposter¬ 
ous. It has been the boast of Methodism that it has elas¬ 
ticity and will yield to outward pressure. One speaker lik¬ 
ened it to an iron bedstead on which all were to be placed. 
If any were too long they had to be cut off or cramped up 
to suit the dimensions. He thought if this Procrustean 
doctrine was to prevail, they had better have a bedstead 
large enough for the tallest. Then the smallest could iie 
easy on it. He did not believe Methodism was the weak 
thing some would make out of it. The people had not been 
asked in regard to this matter ; with us the people are ig¬ 
nored as a general thing. If they were allowed to speak 
they would send up their petitions, and your table would 
groan with the weight. Mr. W. made some further remarks 
in regard to the impossibility of Presiding Elders, who had 
so many appointments, understanding fully the wants of the 
circuits. He goes to an appointment, puts up with a good 
brother. Takes a little tea and toast—on Saturday evening 
—leaves the next day after preaching ; and yet he is sup¬ 
posed to know the condition of the work and the position 
and acceptability of the preacher. All he knows he learns in 
that one family. Let the representation of the Q. Confer¬ 
ence, be made in writing, and signed by the names of the 
members, be the only representation relied on. And this 
could be given at a single visit toward the close of the year. 

Dr. Hodgson followed in reply He denied that Method¬ 
ism was weak, or that its weakness was to be inferred from 
the fact that some of the brethren raised a cry against in¬ 
novations. A government might be ever so wise and strong, 
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and yet changes and modifications though they would not 
destroy, might cripple or retard its operations. He said it 
was not true, that the people in the Methodist Church were 
ignored. It is not true, sir. He repelled the charge indig¬ 
nantly. Methodism was the religion of the American dem¬ 
ocracy, aud the rights of the people were respected and ever 
would be respected. Such a charge as this might as well be 
brought against the civil government, because out of twenty- 
five million people only three million were voters. He would 
ask if any one was prepared to vote for the proposed 
changes. He did not feel sure but what changes were ne¬ 
cessary, but he would not express an opinion until more 
thoroughly satisfied on that subject. But the people are not 
here asking it. He had been informed by the Rev. Mr. 
Scott, that it was his opinion, that it w ould be better for 
Ireland to have a Presiding Eldership. He wes not pre¬ 
pared to give up the office, though he was never a Presiding 
Elder or a caudidate for that office. In conclusion, he re¬ 
marked, that he was in favor of the report. 

Mr. Porter, of New England, said he w’ould endorse what 
his excellent brother had said about the people. He believ¬ 
ed that Church could be found where they were more har¬ 
monious and united. He said if the people did not come 
here with petitions on this subject, it was because they were 
satisfied. He was a presiding Elder, and he was sorry for 
it. He thought he honored the office, and the officers that 
attended to their duty ; for himself he would prefer belong¬ 
ing to the other class of ministers. He believed to-day, 
though coming from the East, that it would be better to 
leave it to the Conference what policy to adopt on this sub¬ 
ject. It was his solemn conviction that it w T as for the good 
of the greatest part of the Church to go on with the present 
policy. It was the case, doubtless, with the West and 
Northwest, and New-Eugland. We have before us petitions, 
respectable petitions, from certain portions of our work, 
which tell us the system does not work well. The simple 
question is, shall we hold fast to the old plan, or accommo¬ 
date in some respects to suit the exigencies of the case ? Our 
excellent Bishops see the necessity of an accommodation, and 
in the East and elsewhere make slight changes. In the 
East, within a space of ten miles, there are thirty or forty 
circuits and stations. They do right and show their wisdom 
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in placing these in one district, by joining charges together, 
but it does not follow that in the West where the appoint¬ 
ments are so far apart, they should do the same. lie had 
no fellowship for this chairmanship question. It was not 
adapted to the policy of Methodism, but he thought he could 
conceive of a plan that would meet the circumstances of the 
case. Instead of giving the Presiding Elder a station, give 
him one half of the Conference. This would make a man 
of him. Hold him responsible for the supervision of that 
entire field, and let him visit and know every preacher in the 
bounds of his charge—understand their wants and capabili¬ 
ties, and then let him represent them in the cabinet. If 
the Conference don’t like this arrangement, then let them 
pursue the old plan. lie repudiated the idea that, because 
we had great districts, and some of our people went thirty 
miles to a Quarterly Meeting, we must do the same now. 
In other days we had in the East districts that now include 
whole Conferences ; some of our people then had to go forty 
miles to Quarterly Meeting, and if the same state of things 
existed they would do it again. Now, a Quarterly Meeting 
can be reached in ten minutes. The Lord has blessed us 
and we have increased in numbers and stations, and old 
things have passed away. He hoped the report would be 
recommitted. We should not stick for little matters, but 
go ou as Providence leads the way. He did not feel fright¬ 
ened when changes were proposed. Once, said Mr. P., 
our fathers did nobly in their struggles for God and the 
Church, but it seems they should allow us to make changes 
where they are obviously necessary. He had been out West 
and had seen the log cabin give place to the neat frame or 
the substantial brick. Shall we still continue in log cabins ? 
No. Let Methodism march on in healthy progress. lie 
was satisfied with the Presiding Eldership except being in 
the office himself. If it is modified it will no doubt gratify 
our people. 

SEVENTEENTH DAY. 

May 20 —Morning Session .—Conference met at the usual 
hour. Bishop Janes in the chair. The religious exercises 
were conducted by Mr. Brown of Cincinnati. 

The journals were read and approved. 
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Mr. Bristol asked leave of absence for Dr. Bowen, which 
was granted. 

Dr. Hodgson moved that in case the reserve should come 
and present his credentials he would be entitled to his seat. 
Withdrawn, it being conceded he was entitled to his seat 
without action. 

Dr Floy called the attention of the chair to a resolution 
passed in relation to the order of business, and moved to 
suspend the order of the day, to finish the business of yes¬ 
terday. Carried. 

Mr. Livesey being entitled to the floor having occupied it 
at the hour of adjournment, rose and said that he wished to 
have the East understood on the subject of Presiding Elders. 
He was fully satisfied that the matt< r was not clearly ap¬ 
prehended. He assured the friends 11 u« Church that in 
that portion of the work to which he belonged the Presiding 
Elder’s office was as necessary as elsewhere, and the only 
object he and his brethren had in view, was to render that 
office more efficient, and he believed, in the region he repre¬ 
sented, there would not be a single voice raised to destroy 
that office. 

Mr. Nichols moved that the Committee have liberty to 
correct a verbal error which occurs in their report. 

Mr. Disbro moved to amend by re-committing the report. 

Mr. Porter hoped that the report would be re-committed, 
as the Committee would doubtless avail themselves of the 
suggestions thrown out and modify it so as to suit the views 
of the Conference. 

Mr. Bangs said it was obvious, whatever might be said, 
that they could not dispense with the office of Presiding El¬ 
der. They were needed east, west, north and south. He 
was not a Presiding Elder, Had been once under the yoke 
and enjoyed it well. He was in favor of re-committal. He 
wanted from the Committee an expression of opinion in re¬ 
gard to the stationing power. He was aware that the Bish¬ 
op exercised the power now to appoint a Presiding Elder to 
the pastoral office. If some plan could be devised by which 
the Bishops could be authorized, when he and his advisers 
think the work demands it, to appoint a Presiding Elder to 
a charge, it would be very desirable. 

Mr. Wilmer remarked that this report was not brought 
in hastily or unadvisedly. It w T as examined most thorough- 
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ly in all its bearings, and there had been a great deal more 
discussion in the committee than been had on this floor. lie 
would assure the brethren that the most mature deliberation 
had been given to its consideration. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, wished to reply to a remark made 
by Professor Mattison on yesterday. He said there were 
ninety Presiding Elders in the Conference, and to-day he 
tells us that all on the committee who presented this report, 
are Presiding Elders, except two. He wished to know what 
object he had in view in making this statement ? Are Pre¬ 
siding Elders not to be trusted ? Are they disqualified from 
giving the subject an investigation ? Could they only see 
through certain glasses, and examine the subject only from 
one stand point ? Were they so prejudiced that they could 
only look at the subject through Presiding Elder’s glasses ? 
He thought the remarks on yesterday and to-day were not 
designed to influence the Conference, but they looked abroad, 
and were doubtless designated to create an influence else¬ 
where. Mr. S. supposed there were ninety Presiding Elders 
in the General Conference, but he had no doubt there was 
a hundred more that wanted the office. He thought there 
were some points vital to the question which hod not yet 
been touched, which he waived for the present. He thought 
nothing could be gained by re-commitment, except to correct 
a verbal error. 

Mr. Mattison remarked by way of explanation that his 
views were misrepresented and his motives misconstrued. 
He had said the subject was a delicate question, that there 
were ninety Presiding Elders, but they were good men and 
true, and he introduced this fact in relation to the number, 
to show that if there was no modification of the system, it 
would be attributed to the Presiding Elders, and he did not 
wish any such motives to be attributed to them, as that their 
influence prevented it. He corrected a mistake he had 
made. There were 31 presiding elders, to seven who were 
not, composing the committee that reported against any 
change in the P. Eldership. 

Mr. Dustin remarked, I have no doubt that there is an 
honest difference of opinion on this subject among the mem¬ 
bers of this Conference. And it is not proper that we 
should even hint that those who differ from us are governed 
by other than the purest motives. And yet it is a fact wor- 
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thy of especial remark, if it is a fact, and I have no reason 
to doubt—that ninety of the members of this General Con¬ 
ference are Presiding Elders. And this fact is not to be 
overlooked iu this discussion. It is uatural to suppose that 
these Presiding Elders, or a majority of them are in favor 
of the existing state of things, and they have a right to be, 
and they are no doubt honest aud conscientious in their con¬ 
victions. But it is not strange that some brethren should 
think their position and peculiar relation to the Church 
might possibly have some influence in moulding their opinions 
aud guiding their actions in relation to this subject. It is 
obvious that a Presiding Elder would not be as likely to 
know the feelings and opinions of our lay-brethren ou this 
subject as the Pastor. A lay brother who had objections 
to the existing state of things, would hesitate to express 
them to his Presiding Elder, for fear it might be construed 
into an objection against the man, and not the ofliee. But 
he will talk freely and familiarly with his Pastor, in the 
hope that the Pastor may exert some influence, somewhere, 
to have such modifications made as will remove the objec¬ 
tions, and adapt the working of our system to the present 
state and condition ol the Church. A Presiding Elder, 
therefore, may think that the laity are satisfied with the 
present state of things, when iu fact the reverse may be 
true. If we w'ould act intelligently on this subject, we 
should look upon both sides, and receive testimony from dif¬ 
ferent parties. I am in favor of re-committing the report, 
in the hope that the committee may suggest some modifica¬ 
tion that may meet the wants aud wishes of brethren in 
that portion of our work w T here modifications are desired. 
It is doubtful whether any changes in the Discipline on this 
subject are necessary, but it seems to me that some modifica¬ 
tions in usage, are necessary to adapt our system to the 
present condition of the Church in many portions. 

Mr. Bangs moved to amend so that the committee may 
be instructed to alter their report in such a way as to give 
the Superintendents the power to appoint Presiding Elders 
to pastoral offices when in their judgments they shall deem 
it proper. 

Dr. Hodgson remarked that he had no objection to a re¬ 
committal. He presumed the minority would bring in a re- 
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port. He had no objection to having it referred to a special 
committee. 

Dr. Kenneday said he rose to indicate his willingness to 
make a speech, or to take the vote. If brethren were ready 
he would not speak. Here a number of voices were heard, 
Mr. President, Mr. President, from those who wished to 
speak, and the Dr. resumed. There was, said he, but one 
argument to induce the Conference to recommit, viz ; that 
two annual Conferences had remonstrated against a change. 
Such was not the fact, however. He hoped the amendment 
would not prevail, but that it be recommitted for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling the committee to correct their error, inas¬ 
much as no such Conference had remonstrated. 

Mr. Pearne, of Oregon, moved that the main question be 
put. Carried. 

The question was then taken on the amendment—it was 
lost. 

The question was then taken on the substitute auc. that 


was lost. 

The motion that the Committee be allowed to correct the 
error was carried. The report was then adopted. 

Ayes. —Allyn, of Southern Illinois, Baird, Bangs, Barker, Barns. 
BatteUe, Beach, Berry, Bewley, Blain, Blake, Blnkeslee, Bowers, 
Boyd, of N. W. Indiana, Boyd, of Pittsburgh, Brooks, of Cmcinnat- 
ti, Brooks, of Iowa, BrouBe, Brown, of Cincinnatti, Brown, of Bal¬ 
timore, Brown, of New Jersey, Brown, of Troy, Buck, of Illinois. 
Burlingham, Burns, Cartwright, Chivington, Clark, of New York, 
Coats, Collins, of Baltimore, Connell, Courey, Cooper, ot 
Philadelphia, Corrington, Cox, Crary Crawford, Crooks, Cun¬ 
ningham, Dana, Dimit, Drummond, Durbin, Felch, Finley. 
Flower, Floy, French, Goheen, Gorrie, Graham. Gregg, Griffin, 
of New York, Griffin, of Troy, Griffith, Gurley, Hamilton, Haney, 
Harris, Hawkins, Heath, Henderson, Hill, of Indiana, Hill, of Brie, 
Hirst, Hodgson, Holliday, Hopkins, Howard, Jamison, King, of 
New York, Kingsley, of Erie, Kingsley, of Genesee, Kinsley, Kis- 
ling Kuhl, Lanahan, Lauck, Lemon, Lenhart, Lewis, Luccock, Mc¬ 
Combs, Martin, of W. Virginia, Martin, of Baltimore, Monroe, Mo¬ 
rey, Morgan, Mulfinger, Nast, Nichols, Osbon, Parks, of Oneida, 
Pearne, of Wyoming, Peck, Perry, Phillips, Pilcher, of Mich., Pil¬ 
cher, of N. Ohio, Poe, Poisal, Porter, of N. Jersey, Power, Pratt. 
Quigley, Reddy, Reed, of Iowa, Reese, Roberts, Robertson, Ruter, 
Rutledge, Sanderson, Sapp, Sargent, Slicer, Smith, of Indiana, 
Stare. Stanton, Swain, Thompson, of Philadelphia, Trimble, Trip- 
iet, Tlotter, YanCleve, VanDusen, Waite, Wakefield, Walker, Wal¬ 
lace, Washburn, Watson, Wheeler, Wilmer, WilBon, of Baltimore, 
Wilson, of Erie, Wood, Worthington, Yocum, Young, of Ohio, Hull, 
Stallard—143. 
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Noes.— Allen, of Maine, Baker, Bannister, Bennet, Bingham 
Bradford, Bristol, Brockway, Buck, of East Genesee, Button, Carl¬ 
ton, Carpenter, Gbamberlayne, Clark, of Wyoming, Coggeshall, 
Collins, of Mielrigan, Cook, Coombe, Crews, Crowl, Culver, Demp¬ 
ster, Dennis. Disbro, Dodge, Dustin. Erwin, Evans, Farrington 
Fowble, Gillette, Griswold, Hall, Hibbard, Hitchcock, Hosmer’ 
Hoyt, Hulburd, Kennaday, Kenney, Kidder, King, of Vermont’ 
Knox. Leiby, Livesey, Lowry, Marcy, Mattison, Merwin, Moffit’ 
Parks, of Troy, Phelps, Pilsbury, Porter, of New England, Randall’ 
Raymond, Reid, of New York East, Requa, Rice, of New England’ 
Rust, Starks, Simonds, Smith, of New Hampshire, Summers, Thay¬ 
er, ThomDSon, of N. W. Indiana, Thompson, of North Ohio, Thur¬ 
ston, Watts, Webster, Wise, Witherspoon. Young, of Cincinnatti 

The balance of the report was then read and adopted. 

Rev. A. Stevens having arrived, Mr. Collins moved that 
he be entitled to his seat. Carried. 

P. Cartwright moved that the order of the day be suspend¬ 
ed for the purpose of presenting a communication from the 
Rev. Mr. Jacoby, of Bremen. 

Mr. Hamilton moved to take up the report of the Mis¬ 
sionary Committee. 

That part of the report relating to the organization of a 
Mission Conference in Germany was taken up. 

Ou motion it was adopted. 

Kext in order was the item in relation to the establish¬ 
ment of a Book Concern. 

Mr. Phillips remarked that so far as the establishment of 
a Book Concern in Germany was coueerned, he hud stated 
to Bro Jacoby what the Book Concern was able to do on 
this subject, but what the General Conference might do he 
could not say. The committee had given him no iutimaiiou 
that they were going to make the request contained in their 
report. It was his opinion that the Book Concern of the 
United States could supply all the books needed for the 
church, both at home and abroad He was willing to make 
an arrangement to keep up a supply of books in Germany. 

Mr. Carlton remarked that he thought the Conference 
was not prepared to act upon this subject now. His opinion 
was that it should be referred to the committee on the Book 
Concern. The report was accordingly on motion, re¬ 
ferred. 

Dr. Floy asked if the Report of the Committee on Mis¬ 
sions was to be understood as the result of their delibera¬ 
tions ! He wanted the questions answered. 
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Mr. Hoyt, Secretary of the Committee, said that the sub¬ 
ject was under consideration by the Committee on Missions. 
Their views were not satisfactory to Brother Jacoby, and he 
presented a communication, the whole being referred to the 
Conference. 

Dr. Nast, said Brother Jacoby was satisfied to have the 
Report referred to the Committee on the Book Concern, 
with an amendment that the Committee be instructed to 
consider the report thereon, as soon as practicable. The 
amendment prevailed. 

That part of the report relating to the appointment of a 
Bishop to Africa was then taken np. 

Mr. Ruter moved that the report be adopted. 

Mr. Lowry rose to make an inquiry. It was whether the 
report, if adopted, shuts us up to the selection of a man from 
Africa, as Bishop ? 

Dr. Durbin replied that it did not. 

Mr. Walker moved that the report be taken up item by 
item. Carried. 

The first item was then taken up. 

Dr. .Young remarked that he entered his protest against 
the item under consideration. Prom his very heart he was 
opposed to the use of the term Bishop in the place. He ob¬ 
jected on the ground that these Bishops were to be ordained, 
and would become sub-Bishops. Why ordain them Bishops? It 
was the general opinion that there were but two orders in the 
Church, but the report proposed to make a kind of a fourth 
order. He saw no propriety of ordaining the man who 
should be elected as a Bishop. When a man is taken and 
ordained a Bishop, no greater qualifications are conferred 
upon him. We only want a Bishop there for the purpose of 
ordaining, and in that case our Bishops can go to Af rica. He 
thought the measure irregular, and out of order. He took 
the same ground at Boston that he stood on to-day. For 
fifty-four years he had had an opportunity of studying the 
Methodist Discipline. He liked the Episcopacy, it was a 
most valuable office and well guarded. He would not have 
its influence weakened or scattered. If he could have his 
way he would say let a Presiding Elder go there and ordain 
the Preachers. 

Dr. Peck remarked that he was in favor of the report of 
the Committee. It may, said the Dr., be recollected by 
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some, that at the General Conference of 1852, he was op¬ 
posed to the election of a Bishop for Africa. The measure 
then contemplated met with his opposition, but he had 
changed his mind since that time. One of our Bishops had 
visited Africa, and presided over the Liberia Conference. 
Since his return his health has been impaired. He believed 
that our missions in Africa, Germany, and elsewhere should 
have Episcopal functions. He hoped the report would ob¬ 
tain a constitutional vote, so that whenever these missions 
may require Episcopal supervision they will be permitted to 
have Bishops. 

Mr. King, of Vermont, remarked that he had taken plea¬ 
sure in sitting at the feet of father Young while he was 
speaking. He had heard him in Boston, and witnessed the 
failure of the measure proposed. These venerable men had 
fought a good fight, and explored the land, and opened the 
way, but they should give the young men scope. Let them 
feel that 


“No pent-up Utica contracts their powers, 

But the whole boundless continent is ours.” 

They had taken the wilderness, let them take off the tram¬ 
mels and the young men would take the world. Why, say, 
don’t send a Bishop to Africa ? Our missionary enterprize 
is confined to the coast, let us penetrate the very heart of 
Africa. Kothing would be taken from the Episcopy by this 
measure. Let us send out our machinery till we take the 
whole world. 

Mr. Finley rose to a question of privilege. He thought 
the old meu were misrepresented. They do not stand in the 
way of young men. Let them go out in the name of God 
and take the word. If he was a young man he would com¬ 
pete with the stoutest of them in the work. 

Mr. Dustin moved that the item be amended by striking 
out the word “ Bishop” and inserting “ General Superinten¬ 
dent.” 

Mr. Walker suggested that it would be well to hear from 
the Superintendents in regard to the subject of appointing a 
Bishop for Africa, especially from Bishop Scott, who had 
visited Africa. 

Mr. Collins suggested an amendment to an amendment 
viz ; to strike out the word General. 



Bishop Scott remarked that this was not the better time 
perhaps to give the information suggested. 

Mr. Simonds moved as a substitute, the following : 

But may appoint a Missionary Superintendent who shall 
exercise the office of Bishop in his particular mission field* for 
eight years, or for such a time as the General Conference 
may direct. 

We may want, said Mr. S., a Missionary Bishop for other 
localities—on the Pacific coast for instance, or in Central 
America. Manifest destiny seems to look in that direction. 
We want such an office as that of Missionary Superintend¬ 
ent and have them ordained for that work. 

Dr. Durbin remarked that he felt some hesitancy in say- 
ing, that when a question of this nature has been carefully 
deliberated and then re-committed with all the suggestions 
from all parts of the country, that he would ask if it was safe 
or wise for an individual to introduce an amendment that 
would defeat the whole ? 

If Bro. S. thinks that the Pacific coast or China or else¬ 
where will need a Bishop, the amendment will put that with¬ 
in your reach. The report provides a Bishop for any foregn 
mission. There was a little friction in regard to some minor 
points. Bro. Dustin proposes to displace the word Bishop 
and substitute that of Superintendent. In the Discipline 
these terms are synonyms. But he had no objection to this 
amendment if he would leave out the word General. 

Mr. Sheer asked Dr. Durbin if the report provides, at any 
future time, for California. 

The Dr. replied that it only provided for the Foreign Mis¬ 
sions. California is not a Foreign Mission. 

Mr. Simonds explained. 

Mr. Thompson, of Philadelphia, remarked that he thought 
the question of electing a Bishop for a limited time of service 
had not been introduced before, and, hence he thought the 
amendment out of place, if not out of order. 

Dr. Trotter said the amendment of Bro. Simonds directed 
attention to difficulties to be relieved. He was opposed to 
making any change in the grand features of Episcopacy, 
and was altogether in favor of a general superintendency. 
All that was necessary could be accomplished by increasing 
the force of the Episcopacy. If it were so strengthened as 
to add a single man to the college of Bishops, let him go to 
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Africa and remain there. Should he find it necessary at any 
time to return, let him return and take a his placd among his 
colleagues. He was in favor of the substitute; it commended 
itself to their consideration, and he preferred it to the report 
itself. What, said the Dr., is the object of a Superintendent 
of a Missionary field ? It was that the work might be ma¬ 
tured so that Methodism in foreign lands shall be the same 
as here. A period must come when these Foreign Missions 
will become off-shoots, and we mu*t prepare for it. 

Mr. Hamilton moved that the substitute be laid on the 
table. Carried. 

Mr. Hamilton said the colored people like minor heirs, 
were under tutors and governors, but he was looking forward 
to a tpne when this pupilage will cease. He thought it near 
at hand. This was not a final result. He hoped to live to 
see the day when they will have all the rights and privileges 
of the Church in Africa. 

Dr. Raymond remarked that he was not disposed to pro¬ 
tract debate. We had the whole matter discussed aud it 
was somewhat surprising to him that the delegates remem¬ 
bered so well the speeches they delivered in Boston. He 
closed his remarks by moving that the question be taken 
without debate. 

Dr. Floy wished to know to whom the Bishop, if elected, 
would be amenable, whether to this General Conference, or 
to the Mission Conference. 

The motion of Dr. Raymond was then put and lost. 

Dr. Clark asked if this Bishop should at any time find it 
necersary to leave his work where will he fad ? What will 
be his ecclesiastical relations ? Will he be a Bishop for 
life ? 

Mr. Harris suggested that these questions come up in the 
next resolution. 

Dr. Clark replied if the first resolution be adopted, it will 
be necessary to consider the second in view of the questions 
suggested. 

Mr. Leihy called for the reading of the resolution. 

Dr. Floy repeated his remarks. If the Liberia Annual 
Conference elected a Bishop aud he be ordained here, to 
whom is he amenable ? If it be auswered to the Liberian 
Conference, a strange anomaly will present itself, too absurd 
and ridiculous to be entertained. If we take the other 
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ground that he is amenable to the General Conference, then 
he must come here every four years, for the passage of his 
character and official acts. Every four years, the African 
Bishop will be among us, and his acts and doings will be 
passed upon by the committees on Episcopacy and Itin¬ 
erancy, as these committees will have to approve or censure 
his conduct as the case may be. If this be the case, then 
nothing will be gained by the election of such a Bishop so 
far as expenses and trouble are concerned in crossing the 
Atlantic. Better pursue the old plan than involve ourselves in 
such a dilemma. He was opposed to the resolution unless 
the committee could throw some additional light on the 
subject. 

Mr. Griffin arose to ask if the General Conference had 
power to transfer its authority to the Liberia Conference to 
elect a Bishop. 

Dr. Durbin replied to the questions proposed by Dr. Floy, 
by saying that the Episcopal jurisdiction was intended by 
the report to be limited exclusively^ Africa The Bishop 
would be a part and parcel of the Liberia Conference. If 
arraigned and expelled, he could come here for an appeal, 
as any member of that Conlerence can do. 

Mr. Brockway moved to lay the report on the table. 
Carried. 

Mr. Pearne moved to extend the time for the receiving of 
memorials, &c. 

The following were received: 

By Mr. Griffin, from New York Conference, a remonstrance 
on Slavery. 

By Mr. Merwin, a similar remonstrance. 

By Mr. Randall, a memorial on Slavery. 

Mr. Phelps moved that so much of the journal of Black 
River Conferevce as contains resolutions praying the Gener¬ 
al Conference not to make such appropriations of missionary 
funds as in anywise to promote Slavery, be leferred to the 
Committee on Missions. 

Mr. Bristol presented a memorial on Presiding Elders 
question. 

Mr. Bock also. 

Mr. Starr presented memorials on Slavery—Mr. Kingsley 
also. 
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Mr. Cook presented memorials on Slavery and change in 
Discipline; also on boundaries. 

Mr. Haney presented memorial from Mr. Hedstrom in re¬ 
gard to the publication of a paper in the Swedish tongue. 

Mr. Pilcher presented memorials on revision and periodi¬ 
cals; also on Bethel cause. 

Dr. Thomson presented memorial from Dr. Shaffer on 
claims of superanuated preachers. 

Mr. Vancleve a memorial on Book Concern. 

Mr. Hopkins presented memorial in relation to a paper in 
Missouri. 

Dr. Durbin presented memorial on Lay Delegation. 

Mr. Thayer presented memorial on slavery, from the 
Hedding Church, Boston. 

Mr. Coggeshall presented memorial on slavery. 

Mr. Harris presented an invitation from the Young Men’s 
Christian Asssociation to visit their rooms, 

Which was, on motion, gratefully accepted. 

MrTBrockway presented a resolution which instructed the 
committee on appointments not to station more than twenty- 
five preachers remote from the city on Sabbath. 

J. S. Porter presented a resolution relating to irregulari¬ 
ties in Hoboken, by having religious organization within 
one Conference, by members whose relation exists elsewhere .- 

C. Kingsley, providing for recording the minutes of the 
trials of private members. 

Mr. Gregg, proposing that a refusal to support the bene¬ 
volent institutions shall be an offence, for which members 
may be expelled. Tabled. 

Israel Chamberlayne proposed that after Monday next 
there be no more petitions received. Tabled. 

Mr. Disbro offered the following, which was laid on the 
table: 

Resolved , That the Committee on Boundaries be instructed 
to conform the lines of Conference to the line of States as 
far as practicable. 

Mr. Pearne, of Wyoming, offered the following, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved , That all the petitions and memorials on the sub¬ 
ject of lay representation in our Church, be referred from 
the Committee on Itineracy, to a special committee of five. 

Mr. Mattison offered the following, which was adopted: 
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Resolved, That the committee on Missions be instructed to 
ascertain and report to this body, at their earliest conve¬ 
nience, the amount of missionary money appropriated to the 
Kentucky Mission aud Arkansas Conference during the last 
four years. 

Mr. Pearne proposed that the Missionary Committee have 
members from the Pacific work who may communicate by 
letter and vote by proxy. 

A resolution was proposed requesting that the Bishop ap¬ 
point preachers to the editorial charge of papers under the 
patronage of the Annual Conference, although they might 
be unofficial. 

It was voted that after Monday next the call for memo¬ 
rials be suspended, yet allowing of their presentation. Passed 
by 71 to 53. 

Confereuce adjourned. 

EIGHTEENTH DAY. 

Mry 21 .—Morning Session .—Bishop Scott presided. Af¬ 
ter the Minutes were read and approved, reports were called 
for. 

The committee on Revisals reported an amendment re¬ 
specting the relation of baptized childreu. They are recog¬ 
nized as introduced into a visible covenant relation with 
God. A record is to be kept by the preacher—they are to 
be encouraged to attend class at an early day, and when a 
desire for salvation is manifest they are to be put down 
among the probationers of the Church. When by orphan¬ 
age or otherwise they are deprived of guardians, the preacher 
is to report their case to the stewards, who are instructed to 
provide for them. This plan lays on the table for one day. 

The committee further report sundry verbal alterations. 

The committee on Missions reported amended constitution. 

The committee on Tract cause ditto. Both lie over. 

The committee on Book Concern had recommended lessen¬ 
ing the size of the S. S. Advocate one-half, and making the 
price twenty-five cents per year—publishiug it so as to meet 
its costs, aud strictly a child’s paper. Adopted. 

The report respecting the German work was now consi¬ 
dered. It was laid on the table finally aud a resolution 
adopted, that the Missionary Society pay $1000 yearly, for 
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four years, to aid the Rev. S. J. Jacoby in publishing books 
in Bremen suitable to the German work. 

A very interesting disenssion arose during the period this 
was under consideration. It had at first been proposed that 
the Book Agents appropriate this money. But it was op¬ 
posed mainly on account of the heavily embarrassed condi¬ 
tion of the Concern. 

T. Carlton stated that they owed borrowed money and 
unpaid instalments to the Church South, and prospective 
bills for the expense of this General Conference and the 
support of the Episcopacy making in all for the coming four 
years $250,000, in addition to the amount necessary to carry 
on the business for the same time. 

J. Y. Watson declared during the discussion, with ringing 
emphasis, that “ It is in the power of this General Confer¬ 
ence to do at this juncture of the affairs of the Concern, 
that by which it w ould be pushed to the precipice of bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

It wms.voted also to authorize the establishment of a Sab¬ 
bath School paper in the German language. 

The committee ordered on Lay Delegation was announced 
to day. It consists of D. W. Clarke, Yocum, Martin, Pils- 
bury. 

Various persons sought to get the floor to present reports. 
-J. A. Collins called attention to the fact that Dr. Raymond 
w’as waiting to get the floor, to present his report on Slavery. 

Slavery. —Miner Raymond, chairman of the committee 
on Slavery, said, “ I have in my hand the report of the 
committee on Slavery, which I shall be glad to present. 

Dr. Durbin—I wibh, sir, to ask the chairman, sir, through 
you, a question, in the hearing of the conference. 

This was agreed to by Br. Raymond. 

“Then, sir, I wish to ask him at what hour that report 
was agreed upon by the majority of the committee ?” 

Raymond. “It was adopted finally last evening.” 

Durbin. This was as recently as six o’clock last evening. 
The minority, as I supposed, had consented to the presenta¬ 
tion of this report at-this time. But the minority are not 
ready, and may wish to have this report withheld until they 
are prepared to report. I do not myself so desire. Yet it 
may be their wish, and I wish an opportunity now for them 
to express their minds. 
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J. A. Collins—It is not necessary, Doctor. 

A general clamor was heard. “Read the report.” “Let’s 
have it now.” “We are ready.” 

Mr. Raymond. We had not heard anything about a mi¬ 
nority report until within one hour and a half. No notice 
was given of any such purpose during the sessions of the 
committee. If any report, or proposition, or resolution, did 
hereafter appear, he conceived that it would come from indi¬ 
vidual members of the body, and not be recognized as mi¬ 
nority report of the committee, for that had adjourned sine 
die. 

To this view of the case sundry exceptions were made by 
various members, who deemed it the province of the minority 
to report with or without notice. 

Mr. Raymond—Before proceeding to read the report he 
wished to say a few words on a question of privilege. Not 
as chairman of the committee, but as an individual member 
of the body. To put a document of the grave and impor¬ 
tant character of this report on its passage, under the disad¬ 
vantages and embarrassments that surround this, must be 
anything but friendly to the processes of impartial legis¬ 
lation. 

I do not speak of out-door pressure. That is to be ex¬ 
pected. We have no right to complain of it. Nor of any 
efforts from the lobby. This we look for. But ic is a very 
different thing when influences originate within the bar of 
this General Conference, calculated to embarrass and hedge 
up the way of our legitimate action. It is currently re¬ 
ported— 

Clamoring was heard on all sides. “Read, read.” 

Bishop Scott deemed any remarks out of order before the 
reading of the report. 

M. Raymond. If the chair so decide, I must desist. But 
the report comes to you surrounded by and under the pres¬ 
sure of difficulties causing unreasonable prejudices that have 
arisen— 

Confusion again prevailed for some minutes. He wished 
to say what some did not wish to hear. 

M. Raymond. I wish to indulge in a few remarks which 
I deem myself entitled to make, on the ground of privilege. 
Do I understand the chairman to decide that I am not in 
order ? 
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. Bishop Scott. I don't see the question of privilege. 

From various quarters the cry came of “read, read, readl” 
So he read to a silent and attentive audience as follows: 

REPORT ON SLAVERY-NEW CHAPTER. 

The Committee on Slavery present the following as their 
report: 

That the reduction of a moral and responsible being to 
the condition of property is a violation of natural rights, is 
considered by most men an axiom in ethics, but whatever 
opinions may have obtained in general society, the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church has ever maintained an unmistakable 
anti-slavery position. Affirmations that slavery is founded 
in the philosophy of civil society, that it “is the corner-stone 
of Republican Institutions,” or that it “is sanctioned by the 
Bible,” have never met with an approving response in our 
Church. Contrariwise, the founder of Methodism denoun¬ 
ced the system in unqualified terms of condemnation, and the 
Fathers unwaveringly followed the example of the venerated 
Wesley. 

The M. E. Church has, in good faith, in all the periods of 
its history, proposed to itself the question, “ What shall be 
done for the extirpation of the Evil of Slavery ?” and it has 
never ceased, openly and before the world, to bear its testi¬ 
mony against the sin, and to exercise its disciplinary powers 
to the end, that its members might be kept unspotted from 
criminal connection with the system, and that the evil itself 
be removed from among men. 

It is affirmed and believed that the M. E. Church have 
done more to diffuse anti-slavery sentiments, to mitigate the 
evils of the system, and to abolish the Institution from civil 
society than any other organization, either political, social, 
or religious. It is also affirmed and believed that the ad¬ 
ministration of Discipline in our Church, within the bounds 
of Slave territory, have faithfully done all that, under their 
circumstances, they have conscientiously judged to be in their 
power to answer the ends of the Disciplined exterminating that 
great evil. 

At this period in our history we are met with the inquiry, 
does our book of discipline state clearly and definitely our 
true position, and our real sentiments ? Does the letter of 
the stature distinctly indicate the practice we propose ? We 
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auswer no, and give from among others the following reasons 
for our negative reply. The discipline does not, in express 
terms, make the slaveholder ineligible to the Episcopacy, 
and yet the general Conference of ’44 considered itself justi¬ 
fied, both by the spirit of the discipline and the acknowl¬ 
edged preacher of the Church, in affirming that the relation 
of slave-holder was a disqualification for the office of a Bish¬ 
op, and this it did at the expense of an ever-to-be regretted 
division of our ecclesiastical organization. The discipline 
declares that “when any traveling preacher becomes an owu- 
er of a slave or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his 
ministerial character in our Church, unless he execute, if it 
be practicable, a legal emancipation of such slavey confor¬ 
mably to the laws of the State in which he lives, but the ad¬ 
ministration assuming that legal emancipation in the case of 
traveling preachers, universally practicable, does not admit 
a slaveholder to the itinerant connection. 

Again, our discipline does not distinguish between mer¬ 
cenary slaveholding and the holding of a slave for benev¬ 
olent purposes, and yet all the arguments found in our offi¬ 
cial publications, or heard in our Conference debates, by 
which the admission of slaveholders to church membership is 
justified, are based upon this distinction, and that for the 
obvious reason shat that the distinction itself does really and 
justly exist in the public mind, and the practice referred to 
cannot otherwise be justified. Our book of discipline does 
not expressly enjoin it upon our members that they secure to 
their slaves the sancsity of the conjugal and parental rela¬ 
tions, and yet within all the borders of our slave holding 
territory, the uttered suspicion that Methodists are negligent 
in these regards would be repelled with indignation. 

We now enquire whether the time has come when it be¬ 
comes the duty of the church through its representatives as¬ 
sembled in its highest ecclesiastical court, to so revise the 
statutes of the church as to make them express our real 
sentiments, and indicate our practice as it is ? We answer, 
first, because it is just and equal : it is right before God and 
all men that on a subject involving directly the personal lib¬ 
erties of thousands, and indirectly of millions, of our fellow 
men, the position of the church should be neither equivocal 
or doubtful.—Secondly, because we cannot answer it to our 
own consciences,nor to God, the Judge of all, if we fail to 
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do what is in onr power to bear testimony against so great 
an evil. Thirdly, because it is solemnly demanded at our 
hands by a very large majority of those whom we represent; 
and fourthly, because the signs of the times plainly indicate 
that it is the duty of all good men to rally for the relief of 
the oppressed, and for the defense of the liberties transmitted 
to us by our fathers. 

We are aware that it is objected that in the present ex¬ 
cited state of the public mind to take any action on the sub¬ 
ject will be to place a weapon in the hands of our enemies, 
with which they may do us essential injury. We reply that 
in all cases to say one thing, and mean another, is of doubt¬ 
ful expediency as well as of doubtful morality. We judge the 
rather that on all questions vital to morality and religion, 
the honor of the church is better sustained by an unqualified 
declaration of the truth. 

We come now to state what, as it seems to us, is, always 
has been, and ever should be, the true position of our church 
in respect to slavery. We hold that the buying, selling, and 
by inference, the holding of a human being, as property, is a 
sin against God and man ; that because of the social rela¬ 
tions in which men may be placed by the civil codes of slave¬ 
holding communities, the legal relation of master to slave 
may, in some circumstances, submit innocently ; that connec¬ 
tion with slavery is prima facie evidence of guilt ; that in all 
cases of alleged criminality of this kind, the burden of proof 
should rest upon the accused, he always having secured to 
him the advantages of trial and appeal before impartial tri¬ 
bunals. In view of this, these facts and principles, the com¬ 
mittee recommend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved 1st. By the delegates of the several annual Con¬ 
ferences in General Conference assembled, that we recom¬ 
mend the several annual Conferences so to amend our Gen¬ 
eral Rule on Slavery as to read—The buying, selling, or 
holding a human being as property. 

Resolved , 2d. By the delegates of the several Annual con¬ 
ferences in General Conference assembled, that the follow¬ 
ing be and hereby is substituted in the place of the present 
seventh chapter of our book of discipline, to wit: 

What shall be done for the Extirpation of the Evil of 
Slavery ? Ans. 1. We declare we are as much as ever con¬ 
vinced of the great Evil of Slavery. We believe that all 



men, by nature, have an equal right to Freedom, and that 
no man has a moral right to hold a fellow being as property. 
Therefore, no slaveholder shall be eligible to membership in 
oar church hereafter, where emancipation can be effected 
without injury to the Slave : But, inasmuch as persons may 
be brought into the legal relation of slaveholders, volunta¬ 
rily, or involuntarily, by purchasing slaves in order to free 
them, therefore, the merely legal relation shall not be con¬ 
sidered, of itself, sufficient to exclude a person who may thus 
sustain it, from the fellowship of the Church. 

A n s, 2. Wnenever a member of our church, by any means, 
becomes the owner of a slave, it shall be the duty of the 
Preacher in charge to call together a committee, of at least 
three members, who shall investigate the case, and deter¬ 
mine the time in which such slave shall be free, and on his 
refusal or neglect to abide by the decision of said commit¬ 
tee, he shall be dealt with as in case of immorality. 

Ans. 3. It shall be the duty of all our members and pro¬ 
bationers, who may sustain the legal relation of slaveholder, 
to teach their servants to read the word of God ; to allow 
them to attend the public worship of God, on our regular 
days of Divine service ; to protect them in the observance 
of the duties of the Conjugal and Parental relations ; to give 
them such compensation for their services as may, under the 
circumstances, be just and equal; to make such provisions 
as may be legally practicable, to prevent them and their 
posterity from passing into perpetual slavery, and to treat 
them in all respects, as required by the law of love* 

Ans, 4. It shall be the duty of our Preachers prudently 
to enforce the above rules. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. Raymond, Chairman. 

J. A. Collins—With all respect I wish to enquire of Dr. 
Raymond, if he reports that first resolution as having been 
adopted by the committee—proposing to pass the rule on 
Slavery through the Conferences for revision and change. 

M. Raymond.—“ I do sir. It was adopted last evening 
before we adjourned.” 

J. A. Collins.—“ I believe you are right. I had forgot¬ 
ten it.” 

Quite an effort was made to prevent its being printed, 
until the minority report was printed also. 
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J. A. Collins, gave notice that there would be a meeting 
of the minority to prepare a report, this afternoon at half 
past 3 o’clock. 

M. Raymond enquired, “What harm will it do to have 
this report printed before the minority report is ready. 

J. A. Collins—“ If Bro. Raymond wishes the report prin¬ 
ted, I will no longer object.” 

M. Raymond—“ I certainly do think it necessary that it 
should be printed at once. I want it to go before the peo¬ 
ple immediately, to counteract, and dis-abuse their minds of 
impressions made by the unjust and extraneous pressure 
under which this report has been introduced, and of which I 
have not been allowed to speak. 

It was then decided to print it. 

Charles Blakeslee, rose to say, that in view of the new 
posture of affairs as indicated by the proposal for a minor¬ 
ity report, he should himself free to act independent of that 
report, if he judged it proper. He wished not to be bound 
by that report. 

After various motions and counter motions with a view to 
hear other reports, the Conference adjourned. 

NINETEENTH DAY. 

May 22— Morning Session .—Bishop Simpson presided. 

After the minutes were corrected reports were called for. 

Dr. Thompscn presented a report from the Education 
Committee favorable to Biblical Institutes, yet guarding 
them from abuse or misuse. 

J. Brooks, from Committee on Colored people reported 
the history of the efforts to establish a College for colored 
people. It appeared that a property near Xenia, consisting 
of 54 acres of land, a large building with 200 rooms, all 
furnished, and several cottages, the whole costing $40,000, 
could be bought for 13,500, if accepted before Saturday 
next. 

It is proposed at present to put it in charge of a white 
Principal. The detail of what was proposed to be done is 
given at length, and looks to the preparation of teachers, 
and the general elevation of this people in this country, and 
ultimately the redemption of Africa. 

Dr. Thompson also presented resolutions and an Address 
relating to the mission of the Irish delegation. They sane- 
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tion the efforts to raise $100,000—request the Bishops to 
lay the subject before the Annual Conferences ; to appoint 
any helpers necessary ; to send preachers who may volun¬ 
teer, to Ireland for two or three years—and also instruct 
the delegates to the English Conference to visit the Ir^h 
Conference also. 

Mr. R. Scott gave a history of the Irish Conference, and 
showed how much they had to do in order with their feeble 
means to continue their operations from year to year. They 
have 150 preachers and 20,000 members. And had raised 
$25,000 a year to sustain their missionary work. The ad¬ 
dress entire we do not deem it necessary to report. 

T. B. Sargent gave an interesting account of his visit 
with Bishop Sonle to that country in 1842. The people re¬ 
ceived them as angels. Their number was then 24,000. 
The present diminution was occasioned by the large emigra¬ 
tion and destructive famine of a few yefars since. He fa¬ 
vored sending preachers to that country. 

Dr. Thompson related some interesting facts showing the 
enthusiasm that clusters about the American character in 
Europe, and argued the success of American preachers in 
Ireland. ' 

Dr. McClintock related incidents of his personal experi¬ 
ence when visiting Ireland, tending to corroborate Dr. 
Thompson’s remarks. 

The resolutions and an Address were adopted. 

J. A. Collins asked for the suspension of the order of the 
day that he might present the minority report on Slavery. 

SLAVERY REPORT-THE MINORITY. 

On coming forward he said he had a question he wished 
to submit to the minority. When they met to agree on a 
report, it was determined to append the names of those who 
dissented from the majority report. Hence the document 
commences “ we the undersigned.” Since preparing their 
report, in view of the fact that the majority report was 
signed only by the chairman, he thought this should come 
up in like manner. He therefore in open conference sub¬ 
mitted the question shall these words be struck out. None 
dissented. 

W. B. Disbro enquired how large the minority was. 
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J. A. Collins replied that the exact number he did not 
know, but it was a very large minority. 

H. Bangs asked that the number agreeing to the majority 
report be given. A great deal of confusion followed, some 
insisting on the question and others opposing it. Dr. Dur¬ 
bin especially persisted in repeating the demand. 

Mr. Raymond, chairman, did not remember the exact 
number. He believed that the report was adopted by 18 
to 14. 

J. A. Collins—yes, that’s it I think. 

J. P. Durbin—That, sir, was the first vote. The last 
stood 11 to 16. 

After an additional chapter of excitement the minority 
report was read. 

Report of the Minority of the Committee on Slavery made to 

the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church , 

May 22, 1856. 

The undersigned constituting the minority of the Com¬ 
mittee on Slavery, not beiDg able to agree with the majority 
in the conclusions to which they have come, contained in 
their report to the General Conference, beg leave reespect- 
fully to submit the reasons for their dissent as follows : 

I. The chapter proposed by the majority, in lieu of the 
one now in the Discipline on Slavery, is manifestly in con¬ 
flict with the constitution of our church. In the first an¬ 
swer to the question, 11 what shall be done for the extirpa¬ 
tion of the evil of Slavery ?” It is provided that “ no slave¬ 
holder shall shall be eligible to membership in our church 
hereafter, where emancipation can be effected, without inju¬ 
ry to the slave which creates a condition of membership 
unknown to the Discipline, and which cannot be enacted un¬ 
der the General Rule as it now stands in relation to Slavery. 
This feature is intended to bear upon applicants for admis¬ 
sion into our societies. The second answer reaches members 
now in our church, who, “ by any means,” may become the 
owners of slaves, and also those who are at present slave¬ 
holders, if they should come into the possession of more.— 
In either of these cases, the party is to be brought before a 
committee to u determine the time in which” the slaves 
shall be freed,” and in the event of “ refusal” or “ neglect” 
to comply with the decision of the committee, he is to be 
u dealt with as in case of immorality,” thus clearly making 
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emancipation, and in effect, non-slaveholding, a term of com¬ 
munion or church fellowship with us, Before this provision 
can be engrafted upon the Discipline constitutionally, the 
General Rule with respect to Slavery must be essentially al¬ 
tered, which can duly be done by compliance with the pro¬ 
viso to the sixth restriction, which saj's—“ Provided, never¬ 
theless, that upon the concurrent recommendation of three- 
fourths of all the members of the several Annual Confer¬ 
ences, who shall be present aud vote on such recommenda¬ 
tion, then a majority of two-thirds of the General Confer¬ 
ence succeding shall suffice to alter any of the above re¬ 
strictions excepting the first article ; and also, whenever 
such alteration or alterations shall have been first recom 
mended by two-thirds oi the General Conference, so soon as 
three-fourths of the members of all the Annual Conferences 
shall have concurred as aforesaid, such -alteration or alter¬ 
ations shall take effect.” It is not proposed in the report of 
the majority of the committee to suqmit their action to the 
operation of this constitutional method, but to carry it by a 
mere majority of this General Conference, leaving the Gen¬ 
eral Rule as it is, which, if successful, aud the proposed 
chapter be placed in the Discipline, will be a palpable viola¬ 
tion of the consitntiou. 

2. Because our Discipline, as we understand it, is prob¬ 
ably now as strongly opposed to Slavery as the state aud 
and circumstances of the case will allow. 

3 Because Ave are clearly understood to be, and are ac¬ 
cepted and treated as a church opposed to Slavery, yet hav¬ 
ing due regard to the authority of the State. 

4. Because our practice under the Discipline is faithful, 
and fruitful of good, restraining the traffic, and working the 
cheerful and voluntary emancipation of many slaves. 

5. Because we are deeply convinced that any increased 
stringency of the DIshipline on the subject of Slavery, will 
greatly weaken, if not destroy onr church in the slavehold- 
iug States, aud along the border. 

6. Bjcause this reduction of onr influence as a Church, 
instead of promoting what the majority desire, will very 
much retard the cause of individual and ultimate emancipa¬ 
tion, aud much endanger and diminish the welfare of the 
slaves, for, as regards the slave, we are the only Church 
which exercises any permanent ministry and watch-care over 
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the colored population within those conferences which are to 
he affected by the proposed measures of the majority. We 
have many and populous Churches among tse colored peo¬ 
ple, and our access to them depends upon the good will of 
their masters. By the adoption of the measures proposed, 
we shell be to a great extent forbidden to preach to the 
slaves. 

7. The reasons alleged above are founded on the univer¬ 
sal testimony without any variation of our brethren who la¬ 
bor in the border work, and it is in accordance with current 
information ; and we respectfully submit that such testimo¬ 
ny ought to be admitted and be conclusive in the absence of 
all rebutting-testimony. And we believe if the Church gen¬ 
erally were rightly informed as to the true state of the case, 
she would not only be satisfied, but would approve of letting 
the Discipline remain as it is. And we suggest that the 
best way to inform the Church, is to publish the alleged facts 
under the authority of this General Conference. We are 
happy to perceive that the report of the majority agrees 
with the position herein assumed. 

8. We respectfully suggest also, that in 1848, we repudi¬ 
ated the “ plan of separation” to enable us to go to our 
brethren in the border work, and they received us expressly 
on the ground of the Discipline as it is, and because they 
were opposed to the policy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, on the subject of slavery. And it does not 
seem to us expedient, or indeed just, now to force upon them 
further measures, which, in their judgment, will very serious¬ 
ly cripple, if not extinguish the w^ord among them. 

9. Because we hnderstand that our brethren of the ma¬ 
jority report do not expect that the measures they propose 
will aid in our border work, to assist us in ameliorating the 
condition of the slave population ; but we judge that they 
must feel convinced from the testimony in committee, that 
their proposed measures will embarrass it much. We cheer¬ 
fully do them the justice to say that they sincerely believe 
the measures they propose are are right, and that therefore 
the border work ought to bear the embarrassments that may 
follow. It is for this General Conference to judge and pro¬ 
nounce in the case. 

10. Because we believe that all right minded men who 
have had favorable opportunities to observe, or to become 
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responsible pastors in onr border work, have come to the 
conclusions expressed above : and hence, we respectfully 
submit that our brethren who sympathise with the majority 
report should accept such testimony. 

11. Because, finally, we are of opinion that the course in¬ 
dicated above, is the proper way to exercise a healthful and 
legitimate influence on the question of slavery, and indeed, 
the only way, in which it can be done. By taking this 
course, we do not repudiate or assault the authority of the 
State but institute a course of moral discipline, which, act¬ 
ing with the legitimate influence of the Gospel, will confer- 
the greatest benefit upon both master and slave. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we non-concur in the action of the majority. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Signed in behalf of the minority of the Committee on 
Slavery. ■ John A. Collins, Cairman. 

Geo. Peck moved that the report be tabled and printed. 
It was finally agreed to print both reports in pamphlet form 
and strike off 500.0 copies. 

H. Slicer moved that the names of all the members of the 
committee be attached to the respective reports. Some one 
suggested, and the Conferences they represent be designated. 

E. E. Griswold of New York East Conf. ,did not know 
where that would place him. He would be in a very awk¬ 
ward position. He did not know which to attach his name 
to. He had voted against the specific change recommended 
in the majority report when it was under consideration, sep¬ 
arate from the balance of the report, because he preferred 
something different. Yet when the whole report was pre¬ 
sented for adoption he had voted for the report. Now he 
did not know where he belonged. If any brother can tell 
me where I am, said he, it will be a favor. 

J. B. Finley exclaimed, “ Yon are on the fence !” 

W. B. Disbro, said that some of the committee were not 
satisfied with either report. Which report should they sign? 

H. Slicer .—“ They can certainly make an election, bro¬ 
ther, between them.” 

W. B. Disbro—“Let those who favor one or the other 
report, sign it. That would meet the case.” 

H. Slicer—“ I am willing to accommodate those who can¬ 
not tell what they prefer, who don’t know which side of the 
fence they are on.” [Laughter.] 
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C. Kingsley, hoped it would not prevail. He did not see 
the propriety of publishing in permanent form, the names of 
34 or 35 men attached to documents unofficial, neither of 
which may receive the sanction of this body. 

Hr. Durbin, did not deem the motion necessary. He and 
Mr. Slicer disagreed as to the usage on reference to minor¬ 
ity reports. 

M. Raymond bad no personal objection to the course pro¬ 
posed. But it was an unusual course and without sufficient 
cause. It will dissolve the committee into n- dividual el¬ 
ements, and destroy its action as a corporals >uy, if I may 
so speak—or as an organized committee. We had never 
heard of any such thing as a body requiring both majorities 
and minorities to attach their names to reports. 

After a further contest, H. Slicer said, “ I will withdraw 
the proposition. I thought it would be agreeable to all par¬ 
ties. He did not want to get any body into difficulties. 

The appeal case of Oliver Burgess was taken up. He 
had been censured by the N. Ohio Conference for mal-admin- 
istration, but his character passed. His withdrawal from 
the connection was then presented and put on record. Two 
days afterward his case was reconsidered and his character 
left unpassed. In view of this Mr. Burgess appealed. 

As he had now for years been paster of a Congregational 
Church, his appeal was not entertained. But in view of the 
singular action of the Conference in suspending the charac¬ 
ter of a man by the reconsideration of the vote passing his 
character, whom they had no control over whatever, it was 
referred to the committee on Itinerancy for special action. 

Bishop Waugh presented several memorials—one from the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of Baltimore, asking 
a donation of books—one from Dr. Roberts, remonstrating 
against striking out the rule for band meetings—one from 
sundry persons on a school for colored people. 

J. B. Merwin presented a remonstrance from 28 members 
of Green street Church, New York city, against action on 
slavery. Also one from J. W. Harper and others of Sand 
street Church, Brooklyn, of the same character. 

A. J, Phielps, a memorial asking for a Depository at 
Auburn, N. Y. 

J. Watts, a memorial on P. E. question, one on the exten- 
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sion of time, and one for lay Delegation, from the churches 
in Rochester. 

J. B. Fiu'ley, a memorial from some of the members of 
Raper Chapel, Dayton, 0., asking some change against sla¬ 
very; 

G. F. Brown, of N. J., presented a memorial from the 
cobred local preachers in New Jersey, asking to have a mis¬ 
sion Conference organized. 

Various memorials were offered of minor importance. 
Snndry resolutions were offered. Among them was one 
signed by W. Young, of Cincinnati Conference, and William 
Cooper, of Philadelphia, proposing to amend the chapter or 
section about receiving ministers from other denominations, 
so as to include “ the Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” 

After the presentation of various resolutions, the Confer¬ 
ence adjourned. 

TWENTIETH DAY. 

May 23— Morning Session. — Conference assembled at the 
usual hour. Bishop Baker in the Chair. The religious 
services were conducted by Mr. Roberts of Oregon. 

The journals were read and approved. 

Mr. Lowry raised the question* that the minutes were in¬ 
correct in their allusions to the minority report on slavery. 
Mr. Lowry inquired, “ How do we know that we have a 
minority report ?” We know that John A. Collins present¬ 
ed a report, but we do not know that it is a report of a min- 
oiity of the committee, except so far as he is concerned. 
Those who submitted that report were a self-constituted com¬ 
mittee, of which John A. Collins is Chairman. There is a 
reason why this irregularity should be corrected. Yesterday 
the question was raised how many signed the report of the 
minority ? Dr. Durbin said it was adopted by a vote of 
sixteen to fifteen. (Several interposed, and said Dr. Durbin 
stated seventeen to sixteen.) 

Mr. Raymond objected to this whole proceeding. It was 
wrong in a question of this character, a grave and solemn 
qnestion, that there should be an entanglement of it by these 
Bide issnes. 

Mr. Collins inquired if the journals did not state the facts. 
(A general conversation ensued in which several participat¬ 
ed, but the objection of Brother Lowry was overulled.) 
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On motion of Mr. Flowers, the special order of the day 
was taken up, which was the appeal case of John Deming, 
of the Erie Conference, against the action of said Confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr. Flowers stated that Mr. Deming was connected with 
another church, when 

On motion of T. J. Quigley, the appeal was not enter¬ 
tained. 

On motion of Mr. Lowry, the report on slavery, was 
taken up. 

Mr. Raymond moved the adoption of the second resolu¬ 
tion. Mr. R. remarked, I do this at the request of brethren, 
and not because of any personal preferences. 

Dr. Durbin rose to a question of order. It was, wether it 
was in order to take up a resolution at the end of a report, 
before considering the argument leading to that conclusion, 
as set forth in the preamble. 

Mr. Quigley objected to this mode of proceeding. If it 
were desirable or important to consider the second resolution 
first, Fhy not put it fiist in order in the report. He would 
be in favor of re-committing the report, to enable the Com¬ 
mittee to arrange its report in # the proper order. It is a 
strange mode of proceeding to report the resolutions as they 
are, and then to move to take up the second, If the reason 
assigned is that the argument of the whole case will be on 
the second resolution, then why did not the Committee so 
arrange it first ? I hope we will not go to work in that 
way, but take up the report as presented ; and if not willing 
to do that, let the report be re-committed, that it may be 
put into proper form. 

(The chair decided these objections to be ont of order, 
and gave the floor to Mr. Raymond .J The first and second 
resolutions were now read, and, 

Mr. Raymond proceeded—(Mr. Collins asked permission 
of Mr. R. to introduce a motion to suspend the fifteen min¬ 
utes rule, he said : In 1844, when a much less important 
question was pending before the Conference, that rule was 
suspended, and if that rule is made to operate now, it will 
be equivalent to the previous questions.) 

Mr. Raymond said—I would be glad to talk an hour, if 
I thought I knew so much more than others, or could talk 
better than others ; but there are others, and many others, 
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who know as much of this question as I do, and who can ex¬ 
press themselves as well, and I do not want to prevent 
them. . . 

Mr. Dodge was in favor of taking off all restriction in the 
progress of this debate, and give full scope to the speakers. 

Mr. Parks, of Oneida, objected to the motion, that it was 
easy for some men wbo could get the floor to wear out two 
or three weeks in this discussion, while a large numbers of 
others will not be able to speak at all. 

Dr. McClintock said, if this rule is not suspended, we 
shall hear all over the country that the gag-law has been 
applied. 

Dr. Thompson said he had hoped we would have a full 
and free discussion. No man can do it in fifteen minutes, 
and no man who respects himself and his character would 
undertake to discuss it in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Sheer said, Providence has only given to a few men 
the power of condensing their thoughts into such a narrow 
compass, and those who have such a gift ought not to 
abridge those who have not. He hoped the brethren who 
had been accustomed to discuss these questions through the 
papers for years, would leti the subject have free debate, and 
if it lasts a week, so much the better. I hope the brethren 
will not put the gag on. 

Mr. Finley said, the understanding abroad is, that the 
anti-Slavery men have a majority here, and if you enforce the 
fifteen minutes rule, they will say you have put on the gag- 
law. I want an open field and a fair fight. 

Mr. Watson said, if this matter is to be discussed, I have 
a word or two to say. These brethren who want an open 
field and a fair fight, assume what ought not to be assumed, 
viz : that some one or two, or three men, ought to discuss 
this whole subject. Let one brother take his time and con¬ 
dense his thoughts, and if fifteen minutes are not enough, let 
him have more. What is the meaning of this talk of an open 
field and a fair fight ? 

Mr. Watson thought fifteen minutes were not long enough. 
It is now alledged that we have instituted this rule as an 
anti-Slavery majority to put down the minority. 

Mr. Collins rose to a point of order and remarked in re¬ 
ply to something we did not hear, “There is not a pro-Slavery 
man on this floor.” 
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The Chair here interposed and assigned the floor to Mr. 
Raymond. 

Mr Raymond said, when I consider the character of the 
body here assembled, ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ— 
men who are renewed by the Holy Ghost, called to preach 
the everlasting gospel to perishing millions ; by consecration 
devoted to that work, with an eye single to the glory of God, 
and drawing all the motives for their action from the retri¬ 
butions of eternity ; and when I consider the nature of the 
business which now engages ns, that of legislating for the 
Church of God, which is organized in all its arrangements to 
this intent that now “ onto principalities and powers, &c., 
might be known to the church, the manifold wisdom of 
“God.” When also, I consider the results of our discussions, 
results connected with the temporal and eternal happiness of 
the flocks committed to our care, results to our children and 
children’s childeren, through all time to come, results that 
no finite mind can anticipate, I cannot allow myself for a 
moment to believe that any other than the one question will 
be permitted to engage the attention of any one of us, in the 
discussion of any matter that shall come before us. 

In the discussion of this question, the character of the 
men comprising this body, the nature of the work in which 
we are engaged, and the inconceivable results of our action, 
force upon me the conviction that but one question will be 
considered, but one principle will influence us. That one 
question decided, all others are decided, and that one ques¬ 
tion is, are the measures proposed in this report right ? 

I cannot believe for a moment that any one of these men 
will allow himself for a moment to give attention to any 
other than this one question. Is the measure right ? Is it 
just and equal ? Is it well pleasing in the sight of God ? 

This question Dever pressed on my own consciousness of 
obligation, as it does on this blessed, bright morning. Never 
has my position, as a being responsible at the bar of God, and 
a candidate for eternity made a deeper influence upon me, of 
the importance of having a single eye to the truth and glory 
of God. 

The question is, are the doctrines of this report true ? Its 
doctrines are two. First, that the reduction of a human 
being to the condition of property is wrong, and secondly, 
that individuals may be connected with the system innocent- 
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ly, and even virtuously. That men may purchase and hold 
slaves for benevolet purposes, and may claim, in doing so, 
the fulfilment of that promise that a cup of cold water given 
in the name of a disciple shall not lose its reward. 

We recur to the question, are these doctrines true? Jt 
slavery in this sense, wrong ? May a man own a slave in 
this sense, and be an innocent man ? 

The only consistent opponents to this report, are of two 
classes—those who hold slavery to be right, to be a divine 
institution, founded on the philosophy of society, sanctioned 
by the Bible, a thing for which w r e should be thankful to 
God. Those who hold this view must conscientiously oppose 
our report. 

On the other hand the report is consistently opposed only 
by those who hold that the relation cannot innocently exist 
under any circumstances. But in the language of the re¬ 
port, no such doctrine is taught—no such design is apparent. 
No such position has been taken by our discipline in the his¬ 
tory of Methodism ? If the measures proposed in the re¬ 
port indicate such a sentiment, I have been unable to under¬ 
stand it. 

The measures proposed are in perfect parallelism to the 
doctrines I hare stated. If I supposed they were not, I 
would be willing to 6tay here twelve months and discuss 
them. I never would make the door of the church narrow¬ 
er than the gate to heaven. I do believe Christian men, 
children of God and heirs of glory, may innocently sustain 
the relation. These are the doctrines of the church, if we 
understand language. In the minority report, the only 
points raised are not those of the rightfulness or otherwise, 
but of expediency. 

What a contrast is here presented between the moral sub¬ 
limity of the subject and the argument. A question of per¬ 
sonal liberty involving the moral and eternal interest^ of 
millions created in the image of God, purchased by the blood 
of the incarnate Deity, moved upon by the Holy Ghost, capa- 
able of the highest glory—on such a question, meu descend 
from considerations of righteousness and truth to discuss 
questions of expediency. On what times have we fallen, in 
what an age—when w r e, the strongest Church in the world, 
followers of him who was spit upon, scourged, derided, whose 
disciples in other ages “ wandered about in sheep-skins and 
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goat-skins, who subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, of 
whom the world was not worthy,” that we, their followers, 
should descend from the sublimity of this question of truth 
and righteousness to deliberate on questions of expediency. 

It is said, the provisions of this chapter are in conflict 
with the general rule, and that, to adopt this chapter or to 
do anything at all, will close up all access to the slaves. 

The questions are those of constitutionality and useful¬ 
ness. 

For the sake of the argument, let it be admitted that the 
chapter proposed is unconstitutional. 1, Then remember it 
is not denied that the doctrines of this report are true and 
its measures right. It is right but not constitutional. Shall 
we therefore reject that which is right because unconstitu¬ 
tional ? Is this good logic ? Is it not a non sequitor ? 

Those who raise the question of the unconstitutionality 
of the new chapter proposed, are bound to put their hands 
to the removal of the constitutional difficulty. The doc¬ 
trines of the report being true, admitting that the chapter 
may not be constitutionally adopted, what is the inference ? 
It is, that every good man should put his hand and his heart 
to the removal of the constitutional difficulty, should let it 
go the annual conferences and thus remove the constitution¬ 
al difficulty of doing what we believe is right. 

We admit the unconstitutionality of the chapter, only for 
the sake of the argument. We deny that it is so. It does 
not contain a new term of membership. It recognizes slave¬ 
holders as in the church. In nearly every passage of the 
chapter proposed, it is contemplated that persons may sus¬ 
tain the relation for purposes that are laudable. I beg at¬ 
tention to the fact that in the chapter from Alpha to Omega, 
every provision, but one, which 1 do not wish to have out, 
does contemplate the existence of Slavery among members 
—even among probationers in the church. It^cannotbe 
made out by any fair argument—by any reasonable con¬ 
struction of the chapter proposed, that nou-Slaveholding is, 
in all cases, a bar to church membership. It simply indi¬ 
cates that mercenary slaveholding is sinful, and ought to be 
subjected to church discipline. (Time expired.) 

Dr. Perry moved that the 10th rule, restricting members 
to fifteen minutes, be suspended during the discussion. 
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The question, on motion of Mr. Bangs, after a long dis¬ 
cussion, was now taken, and resulted and follows : Yeas 
114, Nays 103. 

Mr. Brockway moved that the speakers be limited to 
thirty minutes. Adopted. 

Mr. Coombs said, I wish to say to Dr. Raymond that the 
simple question with me is, is this action proposed by the 
majority right? My conclusion is, it is wrong. 

My conclusion is drawn from the report and from the re¬ 
port alone. The report proves two things. First, that this 
General Conference has no power to make the change pro¬ 
posed. Secondly, the report shows as clear as sunlight 
that if it had the power, there is no necessity to make the 
change. So whether it has or has not the power, it would 
be wrong to make that change, seeing there is no necessity 
ior it. Now I proceed to prove these two propositions: 

That it has no power. I want to call your attention to 
this report, for from this alone I draw my argument. 

This report was written and adopted by Northern, Anti- 
Slavery men. I say this to distinguish them from Southern 
Anti-Slavery men. And those who have written aud pre¬ 
sented this report, desire a change in our discipline. Now, 
what their report teaches th(y ought to be willing to abide 
by. What does the report admit? 1st, That this General 
Conference has no power to alter the general rule. Not only 
is this admitted, but this report asks that we recommend the 
Annual Conferences to change this rule. If the General 
Conference had the power, it would not ask the Annual Con¬ 
ferences to do it. If this General Conference has no power 
to change the rule, it has no power to do the same thing in 
the chapter. 

This report admits it has no power to change the rule, and 
therefore it has no power to do it in any other part of the 
book. I want to ask the friends of that report, if this new 
rule were in the book, what explanation would the advocates 
of this report give to that new rule? This question has not 
been touched. The explanation would be precisely the same 
that is contained in this new chapter and no other. 

This report declares that the relation may exiBt innocently. 
That the merely legal relation shall not prevent persons 
from church fellowship. Therefore, if this new rule were in 
the book it would do no more than is proposed to be done in 
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this chapter. As Dr. Raymond has well and beantifnlly ar¬ 
gued here, they would not propose to exclude the innocent. 
Now, then, I ask you to go back. Suppose this new rule 
was in the book, and we were acting under it, would the 
chapter proposed, give any higher expression or greater 
force to that rule. The exposition of that new rule which 
they admit they have not the power to put in would be the 
same explanation they give it in this new chapter. Now, if 
that new rule would authorize no more or higher action, but 
the same that this chapter proposes, and they have not 
power to change the rule, have they the power to put in the 
new chapter? But they say they have not power to change 
the rule so as to punish the guilty and protect the innocent. 

Again, this report, according to its own showing, and I 
am judging them by their own document, proves conclusive¬ 
ly and clearly, that if the General Conference had the power, 
there is no necessity for its exercise, because every claim 
they make is met. 

1. The new chapter is not necessary to change the posi¬ 
tion of the Church. 

That report leaches that the M. E. Church has, in good 
faith, in al! the periods of its history, proposed to itself the 
question, “What shall be done for the extirpation of Slave¬ 
ry F and it has never ceased, openly and before the world, 
to bear its testimony against the sin, and to exercise its dis¬ 
ciplinary powers to the end, that its members might be kept 
unspotted from criminal connection with the system, and 
that the evil itself be removed from among men. 

The report says the M. E. Church has ever maintained an 
unmistakable anti-slavery position. If this is so, where is 
the necessity of any change in any part of our discipline. 
Our brethren of the majority must either annul their report, 
or abandon the proposed change. I call your attention to 
the peculiarly strong language used by the chairmau of the 
committee, on the floor, and in this house. The chairman 
knows the use of language. The M. E. Church ever, ever 
what ? maintained, maintained what ? an unmistakable anti¬ 
slavery position. Can anything be stronger than that, and 
that position was anti-slavery. 

2. This report proves that there is no necessity of any 
change in the Discipline to change the doctrines of the M. E. 
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Church, That Church has ever proposed to itself the ques¬ 
tion, “what shall be done,” &c. 

Here then is the testimony of our northern anti-slavery 
friends, intelligent men, men of God, men of piety, men of 
honesty, who went into the investigation of this subject, to 
come out and tell us that the doctriue of this church is sound 
and scriptural, and if this is so, in the name of God, of hu¬ 
manity, where is the propriety of changing what is sound, 
scriptural, &c ? Is it right to change what is right ? 

3. There is no necessity of changing the Discipline on Sla¬ 
very to change the influence of the church. What does the 
report say ?—“It is affirmed and believed that the M. E. 
Church have done more to diffuse the anti-slavery sentiment, 
to mitigate the evils of the system, and to abolish the insti¬ 
tution from civil society than any other organization, either 
political, social, or religious ” Why sir, when I read that, I 
had liked to have said, glory to God. It was such an en¬ 
dorsement of our course by our northern anti-slavery bre¬ 
thren. 

If that is the position—if we have stood high, head and 
shoulders above all other organizations in diffusing anti-sla¬ 
very sentiments, and to abolish the institution from civil so¬ 
ciety, in the name of humanity, why do anything to jeopard¬ 
ize even that tremendous instrumentality ? 

4. The report proves that there is no necessity of eliamg- 
ing the Discipline to change the practice and action of the 
church on Slavery. 

“ It is also affirmed and believed that the administrators 
of Discipline in our church, within the bound of Slave ter¬ 
ritory, have faithfully done all that, under their circumstan¬ 
ces, they have conscientiously judged to be in their power 
to answer the ends of the Discipline in terminating that great 
evil ” 

Now, here is testimony to the practice and action of the 
Church ; not in non-slaveholding territory, not in the North, 
not in the East, where the evil does not exist, but in slave 
territory. Now these points are sustained by the testimony 
of our brethren themselves. I ask then, in the name of hu¬ 
manity, what more can they ask or desire ? These brethren 
say that we have not only done well, but have faithfully 
done all that could be done, to carry out the views of the 
majority report, and to ensure the end of the discipline—the 
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extermination of this great evil. If they had said “ enter 
thou into the joys of thy Lord,” it had been happy, but 
they come up and say, “ well done,” and then instead of say¬ 
ing, “ enter thou into the joys of thy Lord,” they send us 
back to the South, and take away our only means of doing 
the great work assigned us. 

Let me review this argument : First, from the report we 
learn that .the position of the Church is unmistakably anti¬ 
slavery, her doctrines are plain and sound, her influence 
wholesome and strong, and that her discipline has been faith¬ 
fully administered in slaveholding territory. Now, sir, if 
that is the opinion of these brethren, I ask again what more 
do they want ? I ask them to stay their hands. If it is 
not necessary then, from this showing, is it not wrong to at¬ 
tempt this change ? It is not a question of expediency^ but 
of right and wrong. If the brethren of the majority will 
let us alone we will go on breaking the chains of the op¬ 
pressed, but if they chain us we can unchain uo one else. 
(Time expired.) 

Mr. Mattison said—I am a very poor debater, and have 
little hope of shedding much light upon this great question. 
And yet I have my opinions and my reasons for them, and 
desire, in common with others, to give utterance to both. 

I am in favor of the report of the majority as it is, and 
cannot see the force of the objections urged against it by 
the last speaker. If I understand him it is this : The re¬ 
port admits that the Church has all along borne a testimony 
against Slavery quite as strong as this proposed new chap¬ 
ter, and that this new chapter is wholly unnecessary. This 
argument will apply both ways. If the assumption of the 
report is false, then further expression may be necessary, 
and Bro. Coombe’s argument falls to the ground : but if, on 
the other hand, the assumption of the report is true, as I 
firmly believe, then the proposed new chapter is perfectly in 
harmony with the testimony of the Church against Slavery 
from first to last, and cannot, therefore, be unconstitutional. 

This is my position, that the General Rule on Slavery 
was designed to shut all slaveholding oat of the Church, and 
that consequently the proposed new chapter is not in conflict 
with and does not go beyond the General Rule, but is in 
perfect harmony with it. 

That the paragraph relating to Slavery in the general 
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rules was put there to prohibit the admission slaveholders 
into the Church, is evident from the circumstances of its in¬ 
troduction into the general rules, and from the whole history 
of our Church, so far as this slavery is concerned, from first 
to last. 

The general rule on Slavery was not put there by Mr. 
Wesley ; it was inserted at the Conference of 1189 in the 
following words :—“ The buying or selling the bodies and 
souls of men, women, or children, with an intention to en¬ 
slave them.” [Emory’s History of the Discipline, page 181.] 
In 1192 the words “the bodies and souls” were stricken out, 
and in 1808 the word “and” was put in the place of “or” in 
two places, by some means, though not by authority of the 
Conference. Thus the rule now stands. Ibid. 

Now let us go back and see what our fathers did respect¬ 
ing Slavery, before they introduced this clause into the gen¬ 
eral rule that we may ascertain what their objects was in 
placing it there. 

The first recorded action upon this subject occurred in 
1180, aud is in the following words : 

“ Quest.—Does not this Conference acknowledge that 
Slavery is contrary to the laws of God, man, and nature, 
and hurtful to society • contrary to the dictates of conscience 
and pore religion, and doing that which we would not others 
should do unto us and ours ? Do we pass our disapproba¬ 
tion on all our friends who keep slaves, and advise their free¬ 
dom ?” 

“ Aus. Yes.” Hist, of Dis. pa. 15. 

Now let it be noted that this is not merely against a cer¬ 
tain kind of Slavery, but against “ Slavery,” as “contrary to 
the laws of God, man, and nature, and hurtful to society ; 
contrary to the dictates of conscience and pure religion, and 
doing that which we would not others should do unto us.” 
Such was the platform upon which our fathers stood in 1184, 
or four years before our Church was organized in this coun¬ 
try. 

At the “ Christmas Conference” as it is called, at which 
our Church was organized in 1184, the following was incorpo¬ 
rated among the “rules and regulations,” of the Church. 

“Quest. 12. What shall we do with our friends that will 
buy and sell slaves V* 

“Ans. If they buy with no other design than to hold them 

I 
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as slaves, and have been previously warned, they shall be 
expelled, and permitted to sell on no consideration.”—Hist, 
of Dis., p 21. 

Here the object in view is equally apparent—it is to pro¬ 
hibit the holding of men as slaves If they could neither 
buy nor sell them, they must, of necessity, cease to be pro¬ 
perty. 

At this Conference our first Discipline was prepared; and 
in that discipline the following questions and answers were 
inserted: 

“Quest. 42. What methods can we take to extirpate sla¬ 
very ?” 

“Ans. We are deeply conscious of the impropriety of 
making new terms of communion for a religious society al¬ 
ready established, excepting on the most pressing occasion ; 
and such we esteem the practice of holding our fellow-crea¬ 
tures in slavery. We view it as contrary to the Golden law 
of God on which hang all the law and the prophets, and the 
unalienable rights of mankind, as well as every principle of 
thq revolution, to hold in the deepest debasement, in a more 
abject slavery than is perhaps to be found in any part of the 
world except America, so many souls that are all capable of 
the image of God. 

“We therefore think it our most bounden duty to take 
immediately some effectual method to extirpate this abomi¬ 
nation from among us; and for that purpose we add the fol¬ 
lowing to the rules of our Society, viz: 

1. Every member of our Society who has slaves in his 
possession, shall, within twelve months after notice given to 
him by the assistant, (which notice the assistants are re¬ 
quired immediately, and without any delay to give in their 
respective circuits,) legally execute and record an instru¬ 
ment whereby he emancipates and sets free every slave in his 
possession who is between the ages of forty and fqjty-five, 
immediately, or at farthest, when they arrive at the age of 
forty-five. 

“And every slave svho is between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty immediately, or at farthest at the expiration of 
five years from the date of the said instrument. 

“And every slave who is between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five immediately, or at farthest when they arrive at 
the age of thirty. 
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"And every slave under the age of twenty, as soon as 
they arrive at the age of twenty-five at farthest. 

"And every infant born in slavery after the above men¬ 
tioned rales are complied with immediately on its birth. 

“2. Every , assistant shall keep a journal, in which he 
shall regularly minute down the names and ages of all the 
slaves belonging to all the masters in his respective circuits, 
and also the date of every instrument executed and record¬ 
ed for the manumission of the slaves, with the name of the 
court, book, and folio, in which the said instruments respec¬ 
tively shall have been recorded ; which journal shall be 
handed down in each circuit to the succeeding assistants. 

" 3. In consideration that these rnles form a new term of 
communion, every person concerned, who will not comply 
with them, shall have liberty quietly to withdraw himself 
from our society within the twelve months succeeding the 
notice given as aforesaid : otherwise the assistant shall ex¬ 
clude him in the society. 

" 4. No person so voluntarily withdrawn, or so excluded, 
shall ever partake of the supper of the Lord with the Meth¬ 
odists, tili he complies with the above requisitions. 

“ 5. No person holding slaves shall, in future, be admit¬ 
ted into society or to the Lord’s supper, till he previonsly 
complies with these rules concerning slavery. 

“ N. B. These rules are to affect the members of our so¬ 
ciety no farther than as they are consistent with the laws of 
the States in which they reside. 

“ And respecting our brethren in Virginia that are con¬ 
cerned, and after due consideration of their peculiar circum¬ 
stances, we allow them two years from the notice given, to 
consider the expedience of compliance or non-compliance 
with these rules. 

" Quern 43. What shall be done with those who buy or 
sell slaves, or give them away ? 

" Ans. They are immediately to be expelled : unless they 
buy them on purpose to free them. 

Here then it is perfectly obvious that the design of our 
fathers was “to extirpate slavery.” The question of making 
new terms of commnnion was fully considered; and regard¬ 
ing it as a "most pressing occasion,” fully justifying the mea¬ 
sures they were about to adopt, they not only went as far as 
the report goes, by enacting that "no person holding slaves 
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shall in future be admitted into society or to the Lord’s sup¬ 
per, till he previously complies with the rules concerning 
slavery,” namely, liberates his slaves, but it goeh much fur¬ 
ther, and provides for the exclusion of incorrigible slavehold¬ 
ers from the church. This was the theology of our fathers. 
This was the economy given us by those noble men, who laid 
the foundation of our church in this country, and gave us an 
organic existence. They were intent upon adopting “ some 
effectual method to extirpate this abomination from among 
us.” 

The enactment of these just and righteous rules produced 
an excitement among the guilty slaveholders, as a matter of 
course; and the preachers, in 1185, alarmed at the cry of 
disaster and ruin which has always been raised when any 
effort has been made to condemn oppression, ingloriously 
yielded; and in about six months after the rules were pub¬ 
lished, they were suspended, by whose authority I know not, 
till the ensuing Annual Conference. Accordingly the fol¬ 
lowing was inserted in the minutes for 1785: 

“It is recommended to all our brethren to suspend the 
execution of the minutes on slavery till the deliberations of a 
future Conference; and that equal space of time be allowed^ 
all our members lor consideration, when the minutes shall be 
put in force.”—Hist. &c., p. 274-5. 

But lest this should be understood as receding from their 
former position, and an abandonment of the effort for the 
extirpation of slavery from the church, the following was 
inserted immediately under the clause temporarily suspending 
the rules; 

N. B. We do hold in the deepest abhorrence the practice 
of slavery; and shall not cease to seek its destruction by all 
wise and prudent means.—Ibid, p. 275. 

Let this passage be well pondered. Especially let it be 
noted that the evil complained of here, and in the suspended 
rules, is not the buying or selling of slaves merely, but “ the 
practice of slavery”—the holdiug of a human being in bond¬ 
age, and as property. 

Now, the next action had, after the expression of such an 
abkorrance of slavery, and a determination “ to seek its de¬ 
struction by all wise and prudent means,” was to insert in 
the general rule the clause forbidding " The buying and sell¬ 
ing the bodies and souls of men, women or children, with the 
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intention to enslav* them V Now, will any man presume to 
say that the only object of that prohibition was to prevent 
buying and selling merely, while it allowed Methodists to 
hold slaves to any extent they pleased, and grow rich on 
their sweat and toil? The idea is preposterous. All the 
circumstances of that enactment show that it was placed 
there to make non-slaveholding a test of membership. It 
admits of no other construction; and instead of admitting 
that a statutory provision rendering slaveholders ineligible 
to admission into our Church, is in conflict with the general 
rules, I insist that the general rules have virtually made 
non-slaveholding a condition of membership since 1789, and 
that every slaveholder has been in our Church from that day 
to this, has been admitted in violation of the spirit and de¬ 
sign of the general rule. 

In 1796 Messrs. Coke and Ashbury appended their notes 
to the Discipline; and among those notes we find the follow¬ 
ing comment upon the general rule on slavery: “The buying 
and selling the souls and bodies of men, (for what is the 
body without the soul but a dead carcass?) is a complicate 
crime. It was indeed, in some measure , overlooked by the 
Jews by reason of the wonderful hardness of their hearts, 
|is was the keeping of concubines and the divorcing of wives 
at pleasure, but it is totally opposite to the whole spirit of 
the Gospel. It has an immediate tendency to fill the mind 
with pride and tyranny, and is frequently productive of al¬ 
most every act of lust and cruelty which can disgrace the 
human species. Even the moral philosopher will candidly 
confess, that if there is a God, every perfection he possesses 
must be opposed to a practice so contrary to every moral 
idea that cau influence the human mind.” Hist, of Dist., 
page 326-7. 

Here let it be observed, that Slavery is classed with 
“ keeping of concubines and the divorcing of wives at pleas¬ 
ure as a “ complicate crime,” against w hich every perfec¬ 
tion of the Godhead is amazed. Remember, this is not the 
vaunting of some ranting fanatic or odious Abolitionist. It 
is Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury, speaking as from their 
sepulchers, to the General Conference of the Church they 
organized. 

The same year, namely, 1796, the original chapter VII, 
“ of Slavery” was inserted in the Discipline, as follows . 
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“ Quest. What regulations shall be made for the extirpa¬ 
tion of this crying evil of African slavery ? 

“ Ans. 1. We declare that we are more than ever convin¬ 
ced of the great evil of the African slavery which still ex¬ 
ists in these United States, and do most earnestly recom¬ 
mend to the yearly Conferences, quarterly meetings, and to 
those who have the oversight of districts and circuits, to be 
exceedingly cautious what persons they admit to official 
stations in our Church ; and in the case of future admission 
to official stations, to require such security of those who 
hold slaves, for the emancipation of them immediately or 
gradually, as the laws of the States respectively, and the 
circumstances of the case will admit ; and we do fully au¬ 
thorize all the yearly conferences, to make whatever regula¬ 
tions they judge proper, in the present t:ase, respecting the 
admission of persons to official stations in oar Church. 

“ 2. No slaveholder shall be received into society till the 
preacher who has the oversight of the circuit has spoken to 
him freely and faithfully on the subject of slavery. 

“ 3. Every member of the society who sells a slave shall 
immediately after full proof, be excluded the society. And 
if any member of our society purchase a slave , the ensuing 
quarterly meeting shall determine on the number of years in 
which the slave so purchased, would work out the price of 
his purchase. And the person so purchasing shall, immedi¬ 
ately after such determination, execute a legal instrument 
for the manumission of such slave, at the extirpation of the 
term determined by the quarterly meeting. And in default 
of his executing such instrument of manumission, or on his 
refusaLto submit his case to the judgment of the quarterly 
meeting, 6uch member shall be excluded the society. Pro¬ 
vided also, that in the case of a female slave, it shall be in¬ 
serted in the aforesaid instrument of manumission, that all 
her children who shall be born during the years of her servi¬ 
tude, shall be free at the following times, namely : Every 
female child at the age of twenty-one, and every male child 
at the age of twenty-five. Nevertheless, if the member of 
our society, executing the said instrument of manumission, 
judge it proper he may fix the times of manumission of the 
children of the female slaves before mentioned, at an earlier 
age than that which is proscribed above. 

“ 4. The preachers and other members of our society are 
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requested to consider the subject of negro slavery with deep 
attention till the ensuing General Conference : and that 
they impart to the General Conference, through the medium 
of the yearly conferences, or otherwise, any important 
thoughts upon the subject, that the conference may have 
full light, in order to take further steps toward the eradica¬ 
ting this enormous evil from that part of the church of God 
to which they are unitee.” Hist, of Dis., p. 215. 

Here it will be seen that the same unyielding purpose is 
apparent, viz: to ** eradicate this enormous evil from the 
Church.” The general rule was not then understood to tol¬ 
erate slaveholding, and this chapter was enacted in perfect 
harmony with the rule. 

In 1808 provision was made for a Delegated General 
Conference, to be held in 1812 ; and in defining the power 
of the General Conference, it was said, “ They shall not re¬ 
voke or change the general rules of the United Societies.” 
So the restriction has stood ever since ; and now it is argued, 
that to restore the chapter on Slavery, so far as to prohibit 
the future admission of slaveholders into the Church, is to 
change the general rule; and therefore we cannot do it 
without a vote of two-thirds of the General Conference, and 
three-fourths of all the Annual Conferences ! 

But has not that chapter been altered by the General 
Conference, so as to nullify the General Buie, even since the 
restrictive rule was adopted ? In 1812 the following alter¬ 
ation was made : 

“ Whereas the laws of some of the States do not admit 
the emancipation of slaves, without a special act of the leg¬ 
islature; the General Conference authorize each Annual 
Conference to -form their own regulation relative to buying 
and selling slaves.”— Hist. p. 218. - 

Here “*tbe laws of the States”—Slave States—are in¬ 
stalled in place of God’s Word ; and even the “ buying and 
selling of slaves” is taken from under the operation of the 
General Rule forbidding them, and handed over to the Con¬ 
ferences in slaveholding territory. Was not this virtually 
changing the General Rule ? And was this proposed change 
sent around to the Annual Conferences ? No, indeed. And 
the modern cry of “ unconstitutionality,” first uttered here, 
I am sorry to say, by our venerated, beloved Bishops, was 
not then heard of. It was all well enough when the legisla- 
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tion looked toward the widening of the door of the church 
for the ingathering of slaveholders, but the moment the 
slightest modification is proposed, looking for the elevation 
of the anti-slavery standard of our church to where it stood 
in the beginning, we are to be frightened out of our wits by 
the cry of “ unconstitutionally.” This very chapter has 
been altered four times since the restrictive rule became fun¬ 
damental law with us ; by one of these changes the terms 
of membership in the church were charged from non-slave¬ 
holding according to the General Rule, and the chapter it¬ 
self, to whatever an Annual Conference in slave territory 
might determine. In 1816, the General Rule was made to 
merely prohibit slaveholders from holding office in the church; 
and in 1820 the rule which allowed Annual Conferences to 
legislate upon the subject, was stricken out. It remained 
just long enough, and I think purposely to fill the church 
with slaveholders- In 1824, the last four paragraphs of the 
chapter were added..— Hist, of His. 4, p. 27. 

.'Thus we have had this chapter modified four times, under 
the same general rule and restrictive rule that now exist, 
but now we are warned not to touch it, lest we violate the 
“ constitution.” 

There was no word of remonstrance from the bench of 
bishops against the change as unconstitutional. The fathers 
sir, have been backsliding on this question from the first 
prohibition. 

I conclude by re-affirming what I think I have proved, 
that the General Rules are both anti-slavery and prohibitory 
—that therefore all tampering with this chapter for the last 
forty years, to lower its anti-slavery tone, has been in viola¬ 
tion of the General Rule, and unconstitutional f while the 
section proposed in tlie report is in perfect harmony with the 
General Rule, and perfectly constitutional. Let us adopt 
it then as it is, and forever prohibit what is admitted on all 
hands to be sinful 6laveholding, from the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church. 

Mr. Disbro said—I have a few words to say, and I may 
as well take this time as any. A remark was made by Bro. 
Coombs in relation to a change in this chapter, aud he ar¬ 
gued against the whole subject from the fact that the report 
bore such ample testimony in favor of the practice and ad¬ 
ministration of the Church as it now exists. The argument 
I would draw-from the same premises is, that it ought to be 
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put into the Discipline as an endorsement of the adminis¬ 
tration. 

Again, does Bro. Coombs mean to say that the General 
Conference has no right to effect a change in the general 
rules ? His whole treatment of that question is sophistical. 
The sophistry of that speech was that the General Confer¬ 
ence had no power over this question, and that if it had the 
change desired is not necessary. I appreciate the remarks 
of Bro. Raymond as to the solemnity of this subject. Iam 
impressed with the remarks of Bonaparte to his soldiers in 
Egypt :—“ Three thousand years are looking down upon us 
from the summit of those pyramids.” He said this in ref¬ 
erence to the battle about to be fought. So in this case, 
the ages of the past are looking down on us—the primitive 
Church, and the Pauline code, as Dr. Elliott says, and the 
apostolic fathers, as Dr. Durbin says—all these, with the 
spirits of our fathers, Wesley, Asbury, and Coke, are look¬ 
ing down on us to understand what is the spirit of Metho¬ 
dism at this time, and what is now the relation of the Church 
to this great question. I am impressed with this fact. It 
is an important era in the history of the Church. It is a 
critical time. It is not a period favorable to the calm, cool 
deliberation of this great subject. We are organized at 
this moment in a nation whose whole heart is turning in this 
direction, whose whole heart is beating with intense interest 
upon this momentous question. 

And it is impossible for a great church circulating as we 
do through all this nation, not to feel the rocking influence 
of th|s mighty agitation operating in all the land. There 
is danger that we feel this too much, and be moved by im¬ 
pulses, rather than by calm deliberation and cool investiga¬ 
tion. If ever there was a question that should be settled 
with calm, prayerful deliberation, and in full view of all its 
results, this is one. Now the question is, how far may we 
safely go in the direction of modifying our Discipline, of 
carrying out the spirit of our Discipline, and the designs of 
the fathers of our church ? The records show what have 
been the spirit and practice of the Discipline in relation to 
the administration on this subject. It is not pretended in 
any discussions here, that there are no slaves owned by mas¬ 
ters who are in good and regular standing in our church. 
The numbers may be few of those who holdv them for im- 
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proper purposes. It is not contended that all or many of 
them are mercenary slaveholders, though it cannot be as¬ 
sumed that they are all innocent. Taking it for granted 
then that there areslaveholders in the church and some of 
them mercenary, and admitting the great amount of culpa¬ 
ble slaveholding may have sloughed off into the sourthern 
church, yet it must be admitted that we have slaveholding 
in the church, and which should be subjected to wholesome 
church discipline. 

Now the question is, how far may we go in tightening the 
reigus and placing the church right before the world ? The 
position of the Methodist Episcopal Church is antagonistic 
to Slavery, necessarily, and that report assumes that the 
record should be to correspond with the spirit of the Disci¬ 
pline and administration of the church. We may safely go 
so far as to vote on this general rule. The church can take 
this advance step. This report proposes that that be done, 
that the Annual Conference be recommended to concur in a 
modification of the general rule, so that all interpretation 
may be forever silenced. ' We may go thus far ; and may 
we not take another step—go farther than this and make 
our whole General Conference record one of a strongly 
Anti-Slavery character ? Some say that a mere resolution 
on our journal is nothing ; but if these records are Anti- 
Slavery, they will go through this laud thrilling with hope 
to the church. You remember the time when the “ colored 
testimony” resolution was adopted, how it threw a pall over 
the whole northern church, and disturbed its peace, until 
the next General Conference expunged it from her journals. 
Now if this General Conference was to show its abhorrence 
to Slavery in the adoption of the preamble and its recom¬ 
mendation of the change in the geq^ral rule, it would be 
progress, and the old screw, that has not been turned since 
1824, should have another torn, even though slight ; it 
would show progress, and indicate the determination of this 
General Conference to make progress. 

If the Church is not right now, it will, by such action, 
give promise of becoming so. It is in the power of the 
General Conference to let this be seen. It is in its power 
to instruct the Bishops not to carry the. work into Slave 
Territory any farther thau we can maintain our anti-Slavery 
character. 
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I do not agree with Bro. Mattison, that the Bishops have 
pre-judged this case. We have the power in this General 
Conference to disolve every Conference in slaveholding ter¬ 
ritory. We can say, that the Arkansas and Missouri Con¬ 
ferences shall be attached to Northern Conferences, and so 
of .^Kentucky, Western Virginia, and if we are under a 
pledge to Baltimore that prevents similar action towards 
her, we can at least do this towards the others. [Here the 
speaker was hissed at by Cunningham of the Philadelphia 
delegation. 1 L. C. M.] 

We can hem in everything in this direction without a 
change in the chapter. If there are sncb objections as 
some alleged against the change now of the chapter, let the 
constitution be changed. Let our Bishops be instructed not 
to go any further South, than they can do and maintain 
their anti-Slavery character, and the General Conference, 
four years hence, may carry out what she has begun now. 

I do not say the general rule may not be changed now* 
I do not argue the constitutional question, but there is pow¬ 
er to do much that is anti-slavery. It was said by one of 
the minority, in answer to the question, “Upon what pin 
would you have hung a minority report, if the prohibitory 
clause had not been in the chapter, as you suppose ?” he did 
not know, but there would doubtless have been found reas¬ 
ons. Thus, sir, we can do much in the way of progress, as 
indicated. 

The Conference adjourned to 2-1-2 o’clock, P. M. 

Afternoon Session. —Mr. Smith, of New Hampshire said : 
I desire to submit a few remarks in support of the resolution 
now pending before the Conference, and I choose to do so at 
the present time as it will afford me the opportunity of notic¬ 
ing properly the argui^gnt of a friend, Brother Coombe, of 
Philadelphia, who spoke this morning, and whose speech had 
not been, as yet, properly answered. 

It is proper also for me to say, an able paper drawn up by 
the Minority of the Committee on Slavery, against the Ma¬ 
jority Report, especially that portion of it now pending, is 
before us. And of the objections it urged against it, the 
leading and I think we may say, the chief one, is its uncon¬ 
stitutionality, and it should be considered with that candid 
and prayerful attention which its gravity demands. 
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When the Majority Report was first submitted to the 
Conference I whs not able to give to it, as a whole, my full 
approbation. With the light I then had I was obliged to 
regard some parts of it as of doubtful propriety, and of doubt¬ 
ful utility. Since that time, however, I have given to the 
Report a closer scrutiny, and a more thorough investigation, 
and it has served wholly to remove my objections, and to 
dissipate my doubts, and to bring my whole heart into sym¬ 
pathy and favor with its principles and measures from begin¬ 
ning to end. 

The course I propose for myself is a reply to the following 
questions, viz ; What are the positions assumed in the 
preamable of this Report ? and are they well founded ? If 
so is the resolution now pending legitim ately deduced from 
these positions ? 

The first position assumed in the Report is that “ the re¬ 
duction of a moral and responsible being to the condition of 
property is a violation of natural rights, is considered by 
most men an axiom in ethics ; but whatever opinion may 
have obtained in general society the M. E. Church has ever 
maintained an unmistakable anti-slavery position. The 
founder of Methodism denounced the system in unqualified 
terms of condemnation, and the fathers unwaveringly follow¬ 
ed the example of the venerable Wesley.” 

The truth of this position will not, I presume, be question¬ 
ed for a moment. There is not a member npon this floor— 
from whatever port of the Church he may hail—who is pre¬ 
pared to record his denial against it. That Slavery is a sin 
against God and Immunity, is not a sentiment which has 
been proclaimed to day for the first time,*from the high 
places of the Church ; but it is a truth, the proclamation of 
which has found a record upon the journals of the Church 
in every period of its past history. As early as 1780, the 
Methodist Conferences bore noble and memorable testimony 
against this great evil. During the deliberations of tlie 
Conference of that year the question was solemnly propound¬ 
ed : “ Does this Conference acknowledge that Slavery is 
contrary to the laws of God, man and nature, and hurtful 
to society ; contrary to the dictates of conscience and pure 
religion, and doing that which we would not others should 
do to us and ours ? Do we pass our disapprobation on all 
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onr friends who keep slaves, and advise their freedom. Ans, 

Yes” 

This was no vain boast or declamation, but the utterance 
of an enlightened, sanctified reason, the dictates of an in¬ 
stinctive consciousness of right, the spontaneous prompting 
of a high, ennobling Christian sympathy, fanned into intense 
activity by the breath of a deep, pure, and hallowed love of 
liberty. ' 

We find, then, a perfect agreement between the first and 
last ntterances of the Church upon this subject. 

But we pass to notice the second position asserted in this 
report. It sets forth the claim that the “ M. E. Church has 
in good faith exercised its disciplinary powers to the end 
that its members might be kept unspotted from criminal con¬ 
nection with the system, and that the evil itself be removed 
from among men.” It moreover sets forth the belief “ that 
the M. E. Church has done more to diffuse anti-slavery sen¬ 
timents—to mitigate the evil3 of the system and to abolish 
the institution from civil society than any other organization, 
either political, social, or religious ; and it is believed that 
the administrators of discipline in our Church, within the 
bounds of slave territory, have faithfully done all that under 
the circumstances they have conscientiously judged to be in 
their power, to answer the ends of the Discipline in exterminat¬ 
ing that great evil” 

Thus is our beloved Church nobly, vindicated by the re¬ 
port against the unfounded allegations and cruel aspersions 
with which her enemies have loaded her. She is exalted by 
it to a proud and worthy position before the eye of the world; 
and we believe 6he justly merits it. 

And yet, for uttering the same sentiments, in language 
less emphatic, I regret to be obliged to say, the Episcopal 
bench has been arraigned under the charge of so far trans¬ 
cending official property as to give the weight of its large 
influence against the question now before us, by obtruding a 
pre-judgment in the case. In justice to the honorable, high- 
minded, and venerable men who adorn that bench, I must 
be allowed to enter my protest against an allegation as un¬ 
just and aspersive in character, as it is unfounded in truth. 
In all honesty, I believe that language more sincere, impar¬ 
tial or truthful, could not have been used than that of the 
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Ep : -copal Address upon this subject. I sincerely trust, such 
sui ; negation will not. be repeated. 

1 must also, at this point, call attention to the remarks of 
Bro. Coombe. He made a special effort to take advantage 
of these open and ingenious concessions of the report, to 
fasten upon it the charge of grave inconsistency. He said : 
“ Here then is the testimony of our northern anti-Slavery 
friends, intelligent men, men of God, men of piety, men of 
honesty, who went into the investigation of this subject to 
come out and tell us that the doctrines of the Church is 
sound and Scriptural ; and if this is so, in the name of God 
—of humanity, where is the propriety of changing what is 
sound and Scriptural ? 

The report does not propose to change “what is sound and 
Scriptural.” While it concedes that the general sentiment 
of the Church may be “ sound,” it alledges that the letter of 
the discipline is not in consonance with that sentiment. 

The whole force of the brother’s argument goes upon the 
assumption of the admission of the report, that the letter and 
spirit of the discipline are in agreement. Hence, had he 
read the very next paragraph in the report following the 
concessions to which he has referred with such an air of 
triumph, it would have taken the thunder all out of him. 
What does it say ? “ At this period in our history, we are 

met with the iuquiry, does our Book of Discipline state 
clearly and definitely our true position and our real senti¬ 
ments ? Does the letter of the Statute distinctly indicate 
the practice we propose ? We answer, no .” Here, then, 
by the record, we show that the whole ground upon which 
this argument is based is falsely assumed, it crumbles there¬ 
fore as a worthless thing to the ground. And let it here 
be remarked, that the distinction made between the “ letter 
of the Statute,” and the “ sentiment,” and “ practice” of the 
Church, is not an unimportant technically, but it is one 
which is real and is all important in the settlement of this 
question. 

Neither is it a distinction which finds an application only 
in a single isolated or unimportant case, but it is one which 
runs all through the Discipline, and has become essential in 
its administration. As examples of the distinction here as 
serted, the report cities first, the obvious fact that “the dis" 
cipline does not in express terms make the slaveholder inelig' 
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ible to the Episcopacy, and yet the General Conference of 
1844, considered itself justified, both by the spirit of the dis¬ 
cipline and the acknowledged practice of the Church, in af¬ 
firming that the relation of slaveholder was a disqualification 
for the office of a Bishop, and this it did at th'e expense of 
an ever-to-be regretted division of onr ecclesiastical organi¬ 
zation.” 

Again, the discipline declares that “ when any traveling 
preacher becomes an owner of a slave or slaves, by any 
means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character in our Church, 
unless he execute, if it be practicable, a legal emancipation 
of such slaves conformably to the laws of the State in which 
he lives, but the administration assuming that legal emanci¬ 
pation in the case of traveling preachers, universally prac¬ 
ticable, does not admit a slaveholder to the itinerant con¬ 
nection.” 

And in all honor be it said, in no part of the church has 
this sentiment been more constantly and stringently main¬ 
tained, than in the Old Baltimore Conference. That vener¬ 
able body has ever stood forth sublimely, the ^stanch un¬ 
yielding defenders and supporters of this sentiment of the 
church, and there is not a member of this body who would 
not give to it his fullest approval ; yet it must be conceded 
that this general sentiment goes beyond the letter of the 
Discipline. 

Again, the report asserts, that “ our discipline does not 
distinguish between mercenary slaveholding and the holding 
of a slave for benevolent purposes, and yet all the arguments 
found in our official publications, or heard in our Conference 
debates, by which the admission of slaveholders to church 
membership is justified, are based upon this distinction, and 
that for the obvious reason that the distinction itself does 
really and justly exist in the public mind, and the practice 
referred to cannot otherwise be justified.” 

And let me inquire with emphasis, Is not the position 
here maintained literally and undeniably correct ? Is not 
the distinction here made universally conceded by the church? 
Most certainly it is, and for what reason ? For “ the obvi¬ 
ous reason that the distinction itself does really and justly 
exist in the public mind ;” and should therefore guide us, 
both as it regards our theory and our practice. And I con¬ 
fess my pulse beats quicker and my heart felt more warmly, as 
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I heard this living, operative sentiment of the church, so del¬ 
icately, accurately, truthfully, yet beautifully presented in 
this majority report, when presented to the Conference. 

And it should be bprne in mind that while the report 
denies that this sentiment of the church in regard to slavery, 
this spirit of the Discipline, is distinctly expressed by the let¬ 
ter of the general rule, it does assert that it is expressed by 
the most manifest implication. “We hold,” says the report, 
“that the buying, selling—and by inference, the holding of 
a human being as property, is a sin against God and man.” 
For though the letter of the rule, expresses only the 1 'buying 
aud selling of men, women and children”—yet the expres¬ 
sion is such, as to fully sanction the belief, that the spirit— 
the animus —of the rule, embraces the intentional holding of 
men, women and children as slaves. Indeed, the idea that 
the general rule strictly and positively prohibits all “ buying 
or selling” of human beings as property on pain of expulsion, 
yet allows the “holding” of them as property, is an inconsist¬ 
ency, amounting to little less than a palpable and ridiculous 
absurdity. This idea finds a strong corroboration, if not a 
positive demonstration in the origin and history of the gen¬ 
eral rule. It was born in the Conference of 1784, a few 
months prior to the Christmas Conference, which organized 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The lion-hearted, godly men of that early Conference had 
previously pronounced judgment upon slavery per se ; they 
also laid disciplinary hand upon the itinerant and local 
preachers who had become entangled in the meshes of slave¬ 
holding, and the discipline was now brought to bear upon 
slaveholding in the private membership. 

The question is propounded, “ What shall we do with our 
friends that will buy and sell slaves ?” Mark the form of 
expression here used. It is not, “ that will buy aud sell” 
free persous with an intention of enslaving them, as some 
would have it ; but “ that will buy and sell slaves”—that 
class of human beings who are already reduced to the condi¬ 
tion of slaves, who have been from their birth by municipal 
statutes inhumanly chattleized. The question then touches 
those members who will have anything to do with the pur¬ 
chase or sale of that class of persons. And what is the ans¬ 
wer which that Conference recorded ? “ If they buy with 
no other design than to hold them as slaves”—note careful- 
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ly the phraseology—“ with no other design than to hold 
them as slaves”—not “ buy and sell” simply, but it covers 
the whole ground of buying, selling and holding of slaves as 
property. “ If they buy with no other design than to hold 
them as slaves and have been previously warned, they shall 
be expelled and permitted to sell on no consideration.” 
Emory's Hist, of Dis., page. 

This is a noble sentiment worthy of the men who uttered 
it. And moreover it contains the very soul of our present 
general rule—it is indeed the general Rule itself with a dif¬ 
ferent phraseology. It is the general rule in its plain origin¬ 
al dress,—nothing more, nothing less. It is doubted ? Its 
subsequent history will it. At the Christmas Conference, 
which organized our church, the noted rule on slavery was 
originated, which, because of its impracticable stringency, 
was in effect abrogated in the course of six months. 

In the same minutes following those rules, we have record¬ 
ed as the 43 question and answer, the following : “ What 

shall be done with those who buy or sell slaves or give them 
away ? They are immediately to be expelled unless they 
buy them on purpose to free them ?”— Emory's History of the 
Dis. page 44. 

Here the very rule originated by the preceding Confer¬ 
ence in all its original stringency and fullness, is brought 
forward and recorded iu the Discipline as the existing and 
living law of the church. 

I know it has been said, it was implied in the remarks of 
Prof. Mattison this morning, that this 43 question and ans¬ 
wer was practically annulled with the rule in the Discipline 
with which it stood connected by the note of the Bishop. 
But this a mistake. For in the minutes of 1186, while the 
rule on Slavery had disappeared, the 43 question and answer 
were retained ; affording the fullest proof that this ques¬ 
tion and answ r er were not embraced in the rule aunulled by 
the Bishop’s note ; but that it was still retained as the ex¬ 
isting Jaw of the Church. In 1189, it ceased to appear in 
the form of a question and answer, but was placed among 
the general rules of the Church. And though to adjust it 
to its new condition, its phraseology was a little changed— 
it is most obvious that all its original spirits—its animus, is 
retained in its particularity and completeness. And it 
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stands to-day, the recorded declaration and honored law of 
the church. % 

If, therefore, our position be correct in relation to the 
spirit and true, inienst of the general rule, we ask not—we 
desire not to change or modify one iota of its essential spirit, 
but to change simply its phraseology—its verbiage, so as to 
express with greater distinctness its real —its original 
import. 

And ahow me to remark further, that when once this rule 
had become the embodied sentiment of the Church upon the 
subject'of slaveryin the membership—and had taken its place 
among the general rules—it is but reasonable to suppose 
that the subsequent statute legislation would be in all es¬ 
sential respects in harmony with its spirit as understood and 
interpreted. Yet, sir, long ago, under this very rule, we 
had legislation in the Church, involving to all intents and 
purposes, the very same principles which are proposed in the 
second resolution in the Report before us ; but until to-day 
we have never heard of the cry of uncwstilutionality or of 
inconsistency with the general rule. Before 1808, the gen- 
eneral rules were regarded as possessing all the force of con¬ 
stitutional law, hence the effectual guards which at this time 
were thrown around them. Yet for twelve years, let me re¬ 
peat, were the principles of legislation adhered to, which the 
resolution before us proposes. I refer to the chapter on 
Slavery enacted in 1196. To the 

Quest.—“ What regulations shall be made for the extir¬ 
pation of the crying evil of African Slavery ?” It was an¬ 
swered. . 

“2.—No slaveholder shall be received into society till the 
preacher who has oversight of the circuit has spoken to him 
freely and faithfully on the subject of Slavery.” 

To the third answer I now invite your special attention. 
[Here the hammer fell, indicating the expiration of the thirty 
minutes allowed to the speaker.] 

Dr. Drummond, of Yirginia, then addressed the Confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr. President.—To show what were the views of our fa¬ 
thers on this subject of Slavery, brothers Mattisou and Smith 
have adduced certain portions of the “ History of the Dis¬ 
cipline.” Brother .Matt : son quoted from the 43d to 44tfy 
pages, from which it appears that, in 1184, rules were made 
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which required all the members of our Church who held 
slaves to emancipate them in five years, and which prohibited 
the admission of slaveholders into the Church, until they 
would comply with those rules. But these rules, it appears, 
are followed by a very important provision, which reads thus: 
<r N. B.—These rules are to effect the members of our society 
no further than as they are consistent with the laws of the 
States in which they reside.” We were emphatically told 
that in the passages which were read to us, we might hear 
the voice of the fathers—the voice of Dr. Coke and Bishop 
Asbury. And do we not hear the voice of the same venerat¬ 
ed fathers in the extract which I have just read ? We do. 
They tell us plainly that the rules of 1784, which required 
emancipation, were to “ affect the members” of our Church 
only so far as they were “ consistent with the laws of the 
States.” They thus proved their loyalty to the civil govern¬ 
ment under which they lived. They were not disposed to 
“repudiate or assault the authority of the State,” and I trust 
their sons will listen to their voice, imitate their example, and 
tread in their foot-steps. How far the rules requiring 
emancipation were nullified or rendered inoperative by the 
restriction just noticed, we need not inquire, but I may ask 
with propriety, will our brethren, whose report is before us, 
consent to append to it this provision, which was drawn up 
by the fathers ? We know they will not. And let it be 
remembered, that the rules requiring emancipation, and 
which in some places, were doubtless a dead letter from the 
time they were framed, together with the rule which refused 
admission to slaveholders, were suspended in six months, and 
they have never Bince been revived. 

Again, we are told that when the rules requiring emanci¬ 
pation were suspended, a rule against buying and selling 
slaves was retained in the Discipline, and continued in force 
until 1789, when the general rule on Slavery took its place. 
On these points I have no controversy with brother Smith. 
But I think there are some facts connected with these rules 
against buying and selling slaves, which are worthy of our 
special notice. When the rules of 1784 were suspended, the 
rule against buying and selling slaves, which is found in the 
form of question and answer, on the 14th page of the history 
of the Discipline, was the only rule left in the Discipline on 
the subject of Slavery. It continued to be the only rule till 
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the general rule snperceded it, and then the general rule 
was the only one until the section on Slavery was introduced 
in 1796. Thus, it appears, that during a period of twelve 
years, viz : from 1784 to 1796, the only rales known to onr 
Discipline on the subject of Slavery were these two rules 
against buying and selling, and which were substantially the 
same. And yet, during all that period, slaveholders were 
received into the Church by our fathers—by the very men 
who framed these rules—just as they are now received. 
Here, then, we have the voice of our fathers speaking to us 
again—speaking to us by their practice through the first 
twelve years of the existence of our Church. They'received 
slaveholders just as we do. And did not our fathers who 
framed the general rule understand the spirit of that rule ? 
Will our brethren of the majority consent to go back to the 
ground which they occupied during the first twelve years of 
the existence of our Church, and have no rule on the sub¬ 
ject of Slavery but our general rule ? Not they, indeed. 

The section on Slavery, which was placed in our Discip¬ 
line in 1796, we are told, is virtually an exposition of our 
general rule. I am not quite ready yet to admit this. 
Those who framed that section could not consistently make 
it require less than is required by the general rule, but they 
were at liberty so to frame it as to make it require more. 
They had full authority to go beyond everything expressed 
or implied in the general rule, and to insert in that section a 
rule prohibiting entirely and unconditionally the admissiou 
of any slaveholder. Had they done this, they would have 
violated no restriction, for there was then no restriction to 
violate. That was not a delegated General Conference, as 
is this body, but it was composed of all the traveling preach¬ 
ers in full connection.” But admitting for the sake of the 
argument, that the section of 1796 is an exposition of the 
general rule, what does it require touching the admission of 
slaveholders 1 Simply this. “ No slaveholder shall be re¬ 
ceived into society till the preacher, who has the oversight 
of the* circuit, has spoken to him freely and faithfully on the 
subject of slavery.” That is all, sir. True, the next para¬ 
graph provides, that when members of the Church bought 
slaves, the Quarterly Conference should determine at what 
time such slaves should be set free, but touching the admis¬ 
sion of slaveholders into Church, the only thing the section 
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required was, that the preacher should speak “ freely and 
faithfully” to the applicant, and that being done, he was ad¬ 
mitted. Such is the exposition of the general rule, furnish¬ 
ed by the fathers in the section on Slavery. Will our breth¬ 
ren who favor the report of the majority be content to re¬ 
ceive this construction of the general rule ? 

Again, it is worthy of special remark, that the General 
Conference of 1808, which instituted a delegated General 
Conference, and framed the restrictive rules under which we 
now act, expunged from the section on slavery both the 
paragraphs which we have just noticed, and neither of them 
has had any place in our Discipline since the restrictive rules 
were made. Even the mild rule which required the preacher 
to speak “ freely and faithfully’? to slaveholders before re¬ 
ceiving them, was stricken out by the' very same Conference 
from which every delegated General Conference has derived 
its powers. W^e are told that the section on Slavery has 
been altered four times since the adoption of the restrictive 
rules, and yet there was no cry raised of “ unconstitutionali- 
ty.” * True, and for the best reason in the world. No one 
proposed such alterations as would conflict with the general 
rule, or with the construction given to it by the fathers who 
made it—a construction which is fixed by the uniform prac¬ 
tice of the Church through a long series of years. There 
were not then so many “fast young men” as there are now 
men who can speak of the honest scruples of their brethren 
touching constitutionality as mere “humbuggery,” or a “bug¬ 
bear.” The general superintendents of those days were, no 
doubt, as vigilant as are their successors, and had unconsti¬ 
tutional measures been proposed they would have lifted up 
their voice against them. 

There are measures pioposed in the report of the majority 
which I deem impracticable. I will barely glance at some 
of them. “ No slaveholder shall be eligible to membership 
in our church hereafter, where emancipation can be effected 
without injury to the slave.” Who is to determine whether 
or not it is practicable thus to emancipate ? Is it the 
preacher ? or is it to be determined by a committee ? On 
this point the report is silent. I suppose the preacher is to 
be the sole judge, for he is to “ enforce” the “ rules.”— 
Another part of the report provides for a committee, but 
that is for members who may become slaveholders, not for 
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applicants for membership. But, whether this matter be 
determined by the preacher or a committee, the. only ques¬ 
tion is, can “ emancipation be effected without injury to the 
slave ?” If it can, it must be done, let the cost or sacrifice 
be what it may, or the applicant must be rejected. Justice 
to the master is not to be considered for a moment. If a 
man lives in the centre of Virginia, and it is practicable at 
any cost or sacrifice, to take his slave to a free State, and 
there emancipate him “ without injury to the slave,” be 
must do it, or remain ineligible. This, as I understand it, is 
the construction given to the rule by brother Kingsley, who 
first proposed it, I believe, in the Pitt. C. Advocate. Again, 
who is to fix the amount of “ compensation” for the services 
of the slave ? and how often is it to be fixed ? The com¬ 
pensation is to be “just and equal.” A slave may be sick 
one year, and his services worth little or nothing, and the 
next year they may be valuable. But, let circumstances 
change as thev may, the preacher must take the oversight of 
this matter, and he or a committee must see that the slave 
is paid what is “just and equal.” The truth is, the rules 
proposed in the report are impracticable —they cannot be car¬ 
ried out. Why then put them in the Discipline when they 
must of necessity be a dead letter ? Why put them there 
when they can produce nothing but mischief ? It is my de¬ 
liberate opinion, that if any such rules should be adopted, 
they will bring ruin —entire ruin upon all our Churches in the 
Slave States. 

Remarks of J. Dodge. —Mr. President :—lam thankful 
for the privilege I this day enjoy. A solemn sense of duty 
impels me to speak. I stand before you, sir, to plead the 
cause of three and a half millions of men, women and chil¬ 
dren, now in bondage : to plead the cause of six millions of 
the poor whites of the South, who are in a condition little 
better than the slaves ; and to protest against the tyranny 
of the three hundred and forty-seven thousand slaveholders 
of this land over these millions of their fellow men. Hear 
the word of the Lord, “So I returned, and considered all 
the oppressions that were done under the sun ; and behold 
the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no com¬ 
forter ; and on the side of their oppressors there was no 
power ; but they had no comforter.” “ Cry aloud, spare not, 
lift up your voice like a trumpet, and show my people their 
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transgressions, and the house of Jacob their sins. Yet they 
seek me daily, and delight to know my ways, as a nation 
that did righteousness, and forsook not the ordinances of 
their God ; they ask of me the ordinances of their God ; they 
ask of me the ordinances of justice ; they take delight in ap¬ 
proaching to God. [Backsliders are often apparently very 
religious.] Wherefore have we fasted, say they, and thou 
seest not ?—Wherefore have we afflicted our soul, and thou 
takest no knowledge ? Behold, in the day of your fast ye 
find pleasure, and exact all your labors. [Brethren imagine 
there would be great difficulty in determining what would 
be just and equal.] Behold ye fast for strife and debate, 
and to smite with the fist of wickedness ; ye shall not fast 
as ye do this day, to make your voice to be heard on high. 
Is it such a fast that I have chosen ? a day for a man to af¬ 
flict his soul ? Is it to bow down his head like a bulrush, 
and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him ! Wilt thou 
call this a fast, and an acceptable day to the Lord ? Is not 
this fast that I have chosen, to loose the bands of wickedness , 
to undo the heavy burden , and to let the oppressed go free, 
and that ye break every yoke ? [7s not this constitutional ? 

The Bible is the constitution of our church. Of the rules in 
our Discipline, Mr. Wesley says, “ All these are clearly 
taught in the word of God, which is the only sufficient rule 
of our faith and practice ;” and “all these, we believe, the 
spirit of God writes on truly awakened hearts.” Among 
these rules is this, “the buying and selling of men, women 
and children with intention to enslave them.” purely then 
the Bible, the Discipline, and the spirit of God agree in con¬ 
demning Slavery ?] “Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that is cast out to thy 
house ? when thou seest the naked that thou cover him ; and 
that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ? Then shall 
thy light break forth in the morning and thy health shall 
spring forth speedily ; and thy righteousness shall go before 
thee ; and the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward. Then 
shall thou call and the Lord answer ; thou shalt cry, and 
he shall say, here I am. If thou take away from the midst 
of thee the yoke, the putting forth of the finger, and speaking 
vanity : and if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and 
satisfy the afflicted soul ; then shall thy light rise in obscu¬ 
rity and thy darkness be as the noon dap ” Here we think 
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we have the letter of the constitution ; behold now its spirit 
— Isa. 61 : “The spirit of the Lord God is upon me ; be¬ 
cause the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek ; he hath sent me to bind up the broken heart¬ 
ed, to proclaim liberty to the captives , and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound," to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God.” 
This is not all ; our Divine Saviour presents in few words 
the sum of all that was written in the law and the pro¬ 
phets. Hear him. “ All things therefore, whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 

them. ” 

This word is more precious than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold ! “ Sweeter also than the honey or the honey comb.” 

But we were told in 1840 that to preach this gospel to slave¬ 
holders at the South, those preaching it, must hold slaves, 
or at least approve of holding them. We did not believe it 

then, neither do we believe it now. The truth is, Slavery 
must be resisted by the word of God ; and let the conse¬ 
quences to himself be what they may, the man of God must 
exercise himself with fidelity in this matter. Even though 
the dark power of Slavery should threaten, like a mighty 
avalanche, to crush him to a thousand atoms, let him bear 
up manfully against it, and ifhe perish, let it be with this 
exclamation, “ Though a thousand fall let not Slavery tri¬ 
umph ! 

But the question arises, who will go and preach thus in 
the ears of the oppressors ? You have men already on the 
ground, sir, who I trust do this. I have had the pleasure of 
shaking hands with them in the city of Baltimore, and trust, 
I shall enjoy that pleasure again.—And, sir, if you want 
others, send me ; but do not send me to preach the divine 
right of slaveholders to keep their fellow men in bondage, 
but rather that God requires that they should let oppressed go 
free." 

And here allow me to say, Mr. President, I do not sym¬ 
pathize with those who so deeply deprecate that anything 
should be said in opposition to the positions assumed by our 
Bishops in their Episcopal Address. I assume sir, and I 
believe it is susceptible of proof, that Bishops sometimes 
greatly err. I have no doubt, sir, but the schism of the 
church in 1844, is to be attributed in great part to the 
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course pursued by the former Senior Bishop of this church, 
namely, Bishop Soule. If be did not lead the way, he cer¬ 
tainly went shoulder to shoulder with those who produced 
that schism. 

As one result of that movement, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is now doing more in publishing and sustaining pro¬ 
slavery literature, than any other body in the land. Un¬ 
willingly, involuntarily, it is true. But they are doiug it 
by the hundreds and thousands of dollars they had paid over 
to the Church, South. , 

But, sir, what strikes us as very strange is that opposition 
to this report should come from regions far north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. That our brethren of Philadelphia, New 
Jersey, and New York should oppose this measure might in¬ 
deed appear strange, did we not know the extent and power 
of the evil with which we contend. There is a power in 
New York, sir, potent as slavery itself; indeed, though far 
whiter, yet it is clearly identified with it. I allude to the 
power of cotton. This is what presents in that quarter so 
groat a barrier against Freedom, and this it is with which 
we have to contend 

Mr. Dodge declared himself opposed to all slaveholding 
without qualification as a sin against God. And he believed 
that the sentiment of niueteen-twentieths of this body was 
against holding slaves as property. He asked them to unite 
in driving that thing out of the Discipline. He begged the 
opponents of the new chapter not to strike two blows at the 
abolitionists, for one or perhaps none at Slavery. 

Mr. Dodge, during his entire speech, had poured himself 
out in a perfect torrent of fervid exhortation, after the man¬ 
ner of a camp-meeting exhortation. With suffused face and 
flashing eye, he closed up his effort by assuriug them all, 
that however they might feel tovrard him or his speech, he 
had spoken greatly to his own satisfaction. (Boars of laugh¬ 
ter.) He felt well, he added ; he was happy and conscious 
of having discharged his duty to God and the people. (Re¬ 
newed and boisterous merriment, in the midst of which he 
passed down from the platform and took his seat. J. A. 
Collins arose, complimented Bro. Dodge, and assured him of 
a welcome to the Baltimore Conference.) 

Mr. Reddy, of Oneida, Conference, followed : 

Mb. President :—I can hardly hope to enlighten- these. 
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my superiors, on the question before us. Tet I have a train 
of thoughts which have not been presented, and which will 
occupy but a few moments in submitting them. The ques¬ 
tion at issue is not whether Slavery is an evil or not. Our 
Southern Anti-Slavery brethren, as they have been called, 
do not attempt to defend it. And the report concedes that 
they are honest and faithful in opposing it. And we hope, 
Mr. President, that after the frank, candid and generous 
concessions of that report, we shall hear no insinuations or 
imputations about “ nltra Abolitionism,” as applicable to the 
supporters of it. 

It seems to me that the discussion is narrowed down to 
two points, namely : Has the General Conference a right 
to incorporate this proposed new chapter into the Discipline ? 
And secondly : Is the prosed substitute demanded ? The 
minority report takes the negative of both these propositions. 
It denies the authority of the General Conference to adopt 
this chapter, because it is alleged that it institutes a new 
condition of membership—I do not think that it does. This 
denial of the right of the General Conference to adopt this 
chapter is based on two assumed facts : First, that the 
Discipline as it is, authorizes and sanctions Slaveholding in 
the Chnrch ; and secondly, that the new chapter makes non¬ 
slaveholding a condition of membership. Let us look at 
these two points : 

In the first place, Mr. President, I take the ground that 
the general rule does not authorize Slaveholding. I shall 
say nothing about the historical argument respecting the 
general rule, Let us consider the rule as it is now found in 
the Discipline. 

The rule prohibits Slavery as far as it goes. It speaks of 
“ buying and selling ,” but says nothing of holding slaves. 
Now if this silence authorizes Slaveholding, then the silence 
of the general rules on the subject of bigamy, theft, coun¬ 
terfeiting or forgery, would authorize those sins. Again : 
the rule itself is only a specification under a general charge. 
The general charge or declaration soys ; that the members 
of society are to “ do no harm,” to “ avoid evil of every 
kind” And the chapter pronounces Slavery a great evil” 
These, taken together, clearly show that the general rule 
furnishes no authority for Slaveholding. 

Let us now, Mr. President, look at the chapter. And 
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here, it is only by implication and inference, that Slavehold¬ 
ing members can claim their relation to the Church. As 
far as this chapter goes, it vetoes Slavery. It makes Slave¬ 
holding a disqualification for official standing in the Church. 
It is inferred from this, that private members may hold slaves. 
Would it be legitimate, because the Bible says, a “ Bishop 
must be the husband one wife,” to infer that, therefore, a 
private member may have two ? But I will not urge this. 
It is allowed that this chapter does, by implication, tolerate 
Slaveholding in private members. Let the chapter be con¬ 
sistent with itself ; for, why should it condemn in an official 
member and preacher, what it tolerates in a private member, 
since the moral quality of the act is the same in both cases ? 
The chapter calls it a “ great evil”—and tolerates it in one 
case and condemns it in the other ! 

But now, Mr. President, let us inquire, Does this chapter 
in the report, make non-slaveholding a test of membership ? 
I think it does not. It especially provides that the merely 
legal relation shall not work the forfeiture of church fellow¬ 
ship. It clearly assumes that men may sustain such relation 
innocently. 

In this, it is much more explicit than the old chapter.— 
It is not, therefore, unconstitutional. 

Let us then inquire, is it demanded ? 

We think it is. We need this new chapter because the 
old chapter does not discriminate between Slaveholders and 
those who may innocently sustain the legal relation 

We need it to bear a living testimony aainst the moral 
wrongs of Slavery. The Church is bound to do this, as 
much as she is bound to testify against drunkenness or adul¬ 
tery, or any other sin. 

But it has been said by one of the speakers on the other 
side—the proposition to change the general rule, implies that 
the majority of the Committee think they have no authority 
to adopt the chapter—or they wish it changed that they 
may do something more than is proposed in the chapter.— 
(Here Mr. Coombe corrected the speaker .) I answer, we 
do not seek to change the general rule for the sake of au¬ 
thority, but for symmetry, to make it harmonize with the 
chapter. 

George R. Crooks, of Philadelphia Conf., submitted, that 
in this discussion we have on one side facts, and on the oth- 
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er side theories. On the one side abstractions ; on the oth¬ 
er constitutional realities. On the one side the vagaries of 
ultraism, on the other side the matured opinions and experi¬ 
ence of the fathers. 

He then proceeded to review Mr. Mattison’s quotations 
in the light of other portions of their sayings and doings. 
He showed that while it was true that the fathers did pro¬ 
mulgate theories akin to those now entertained, it was equal¬ 
ly true, that, after testing their theories by the stern realities 
of fact, they found that the widely opening doors that had 
met them everywhere in the South were closed one after 
auother. And they had wisely receded from their imprac¬ 
ticable schemes. They chose to give prominence to the sal¬ 
vation of the souls of men, and make the amelioration of 
their social condition, a subordinate matter. 

To all the constructions by which the Discipline was made 
to prohibit all slaveholding, Mr. Crooks said—The fathers 
understood the English language. If they meant that, they 
would have said that. But they had not said that, and 
therefore they did not mean that. 

Indeed the provisions of 1180 were only approved by the 
Conference at Baltimore. The Virginia Conference never 
adopted that minute on Slavery. Besides, during the short 
time it was recognized the extent of its provisions were to 
advise merely, and not to enforce “ freedom.” 

A glowing eulogy was passed upon Asbury and the fath¬ 
ers. The intimation that they had backslidden was repudi¬ 
ated with great feeling and some indignation. After vari¬ 
ous comments upon quotations from Asbury’s Journal, Mr. 
Crooks closed by one of special interest that showed the 
latest best judgment of Asbury ! It was called for again 
by Dr. Kennedy. As Mr. Crook’s voice) had failed, Dr. 
McClintock read a quotation closing with the words— 
“ What is the personal liberty of the African which he may 
abuse, to the Salvation of his Soul ? How may it be com¬ 
pared ?” (Wm. Cooper said with great fervor—“Father 
forgive these men, they know not what to do 1” 

Mr. Battelle, of Virginia, next addressed the Conference, 
and said : 

This body is not, as might possibly be inferred from the 
remarks of a previous speaker, the Congress of the nation, 
invested with the power to legislate upon, and settle great 
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questions of a purely civil and national import. For one I 
am here, a plain Methodist preacher, as a member of this 
General Conference, to aid, to the extent of my feeble pow¬ 
ers, in making rales and regulations, not for the nation, but 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church. I should much prefer, 
at the proper time, to give a quiet vote, without otherwise 
detaining the Conference ; but coming, as I do, from a por¬ 
tion of the Church deeply concerned in the issue of this 
question, a solemn sense of duty impels me to speak. 

I accept the suggestion made by a speaker on the other 
side, that this discussion need not dwell upon the moral char¬ 
acter of the system of Slavery. In refeience to that point 
we all, I trust, heartily subscribe to the standing testimony 
of the Church. Let that testimony ever remain unimpaired. 
I would have our people learn it as their fathers have learn¬ 
ed it. I have taught it to my children while living ; I wish 
to leave it as my legacy to them when I die. In the open¬ 
ing of this debate the real question for determination was 
fairly stated be K Are the measures proposed in the Report of 
the majority of the committee on Slavery right ? There 
was one source only to which we can look for authoritative 
decisions on all questions relating to the proper tests of mem¬ 
bership. And that is the New Testament. Without argu¬ 
ing the point Mr. Batelle assumed further that slaves and 
slaveholders were both admitted to the Apostolic churches. 
There is not said he in the New Testament, one verse, line, 
or word even, that imposes any such obligation or test like 
that which this new chapter seeks to establish. The New 
Testament establishes no restriction at all with regard to 
the admission of Slaveholders into the Christian Church. 
And no such restriction had ever been established by Wes¬ 
ley, nor the English Wesleyans ; and it is entirely opposed 
to the fundamental law of the M. E. Church. In answer to 
this question I am constrained to say that the measures of 
this report are not right, they practically work a restriction 
of the commission which Christ gave, and which He alone 
may change, to “ preach the Gospel to every creature.” I 
think it demonstrable that that commission was understood 
at the first, and has always been understood among us as 
teaching that Christ should be offered to every sinner ; not 
to mock him, but to save him, now, whatever may be his 
condition or relations ; and that if he accepts Christ, and is 
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accepted of him, now, the Chnrch may also accept him ; 
holding him responsible for all subsequent violations of the 
law of love. That this commission is not sectional, or even 
national, simply in its application, but universal, and that 
it stretches out just so broadly in its tender of spiritual ben¬ 
efits, as to cover our entire race. That if any portion of 
this sin ruined world can be found for whose inhabitants the 
Saviour did not bleed, and who are in no danger of eternal 
death, then, but not till then, may the offer of salvation be 
withheld. 

I am opposed to the measures of this report as practical¬ 
ly inaugurating a new and restricted commission for the 
Church, unauthorized by the only Head of the Church.— 
They tend virtually to seal up that message, so far as our 
publication of it is concerned, in reference to sections and 
Conferences of the Church ; even where, as is the fact in 
my own Conference, the proportion of those in the Church 
connected with Slavery, is to those who are not, scarcely as 
one to five hundred. I object further, that this restricted 
message, if it ever reach the master or slave at all, offers 
him salvation not now, but some time hence, when certain 
technical processes are pondered and consummated. It may 
be a year, or ten years—when, in short, it may be forever 
too late. 

Brethren, ask us, why not take a step in advance ? I 
answer, we'are now standing on the only solid foundation. 
The right to go one step beyond it, implies the right to go 
any length in any direction. Here is firm ground ; “all else 
is sea besides.” Our people who are not here to-day, have 
confidence in our abiding by the safe-guards to a precipi¬ 
tate action, which we ourselves have long since pledged to 
them. This confidence is worth more to you sir. than vol- 
umns of rules. The whole Church, and all sections of the 
Church, irrespective of the pending question, are alike in¬ 
teresting in maintaining it unbroken and unimpaired. • 

I am opposed to this report, because its measures are not 
sanctioned by the fundamental law of the Church. I need 
say but little here, as others more able than myself have 
considered this point, or will consider it. Two things I think 
are plain : 1st. The general rule does notin terms prohibit 
, mere slaveholding. 2d. Slaves have been held by members 
of our Church in every period of her history ; and this prac- 
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tical and long-continued interpretation of the general rule 
has not been disavowed by the Church as such, in a single 
instance. I am opposed to the measures of this report as 
incorporated into the Discipline, by mere statute, and in 
spite of the general rule, a condition of membership, unknown 
to either the theory or practice of the Church—with a sin¬ 
gle brief exception—from the first up to the present time. 

I am opposed to the measures of this report as being in¬ 
expedient and hurtful. There is no evidence that the church 
at large desires this action ; while it is apparent that a large 
portion of our preachers and people in every part of the 
work, would deplore it—as unauthorized in its action, and 
as disastrous in its results. And while we are here to-day 
in the midst of these deliberations, there are thousands of 
our Israel—loyal to the church of their choice and their 
love, and painfully solicitous for her future integrity, offering 
earnest prayer to God for the continued peace of our Zion. 
I deny further that “the signs of the times” rightly interpre¬ 
ted, are such as call for this action ; but on the contrary, 
that these very “signs,” if it is proper to consult them at all 
touching questions of this sort, are such as should restrain 
it. I earnestly protest against this whole theory that the 
church is to derive her measures, not of convenience or usage, 
bvt of moral discipline , from such “signs,” touching this or 
any other feature of that discipline. It is an old announce¬ 
ment that the Church is the light of the world. The inti¬ 
mation is recent at least in our councils—that the world is 
the light of the Church. I humbly submit that “the old is 
better.” Will the measures of that report tend to “ extir¬ 
pate” slavery ? Not if they prove to be utterly impractica¬ 
ble ; and that they will so prove is the testimony of those 
who speak from personal acquaintance with the facts of the 
case; If a disease were to appear in this city, would not 
the physicians here be at least as well prepared to prescribe 
for that disease, as those of the same school in a distant 
place 1 We gather our knowledge of Slavery from person¬ 
al observation of its workings, in the land where our labors 
our prayers, and tears have been expended ; and while we 
are not here to defend or sanction the system, ought not our 
testimony to be respected, when we tell those who possibly 
from their far off position never saw a slave, that whatever 
this report may do in extirpating,the Church, it cannot free 
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a single bondman ? Our thought has been, that while the 
slavery of the body is an evil, the slavery of the soul to sin, 
is an infinitely greater evil, and that the peril for both worlds, 
to multitudes for whom Christ died, from this latter bon¬ 
dage, was the most imminent and pressing ; and that when 
from circumstances which we did not create, and which are 
beyond our control, we cannot secure the change of civil re¬ 
lation. We are nevertheless doing a great work in being 
instrumental in the spiritual freedom, and ultimately through 
this, securing every other valuable interest. In attempting 
more, shall we peril all ? And when all is periled and we 
sink under the burden, will our brethren who now seek to 
impose it, come to our relief and help us to bear It ? Shall 
we lay aside this plan that is attested by a great cloud of 
witnesses, on earth nnd in heaven, as having the power of 
saving the soul, and not unfrequently working the legal 
emancipation of the body ? Shall we in lieu of it send to 
the poor bondsmen, from afar, rules and regulations ? Shall 
we help him in his lot by eloquent speeches which he will 
never read or see ? Shall we say to him, “ Be ye warmed 
aud filled” with distant sentiment and intangible sympathy ? 
1 am free to say that as one deeply “convinced of the evil of 
slavery” I am opposed to this report as tending not to tbe 
“extirpation” of that evil, but directly to strengthen and es¬ 
tablish it. 

If it be the purpose of this report to act upon public sen¬ 
timent in other portions of the country, I protest that the 
medicine is tendered in the wrong direction. Even the re¬ 
port itself indorses the healthy condition of our people. We 
are not sick ; if others are, let them aud not us, take the 
remedy. We are content with the discipline as it is, and 
with the Church as it is. And especially, are we unwilling 
by a change such as this report contemplates, to concede 
that that Discipline and Church have been up. to this time, 
as falsely charged by our enemies, pro-slavery ; an aspersion 
only equal led in its injurious effects by another, to be cast 
upon the Church by other enemies, should this report pass, 
that she is given over to an impracticable ultraism. Let 
others pine for a purer Church ; we are content with the 
Church with which Asbury, Roberts, Hedding, Fisk and 
their fellow laborers and fellow sufferers were content. In 
the same old ship we are willing to sail. Confident that as 
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she bore them safely over the flood, she will, unless we wan¬ 
tonly destroy her, bear us onward to meet them. 

TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 

May 24 —Morning Session .—The proceedings to day were 
not of a character to interest the reader. Several reports 
were presented to be acted on hereafter, and are therefore 
omitted, except to name them. 

J. A. Collins offered a resolution that when Conference 
adjourn, it do so to meet at 2 o’clock, P. M., Monday.— 
Carried. 

Rev. D. W. Bristol presented the credentials of D. A. 
Wkeeden, in place of E. Bowen, of Oneida. 

Mr. Phelps moved that the Slavery report be taken up 
now. 

Dr. Osbon moved to amend by substituting Tuesday 
morning for now. Amendment laid on the table. 

Moved that the motion of Bro. Phelps be laid on the 
table. Carried. 

Mr Brooks presented a memorial on Boundaries. Dr. 
Kenneday a report from the committee on Episcopacy. Mr. 
Pilcher, a resolution on Revision : 

On motion of Mr. Collins, of Michigan, the memorial of 
Reeder Smith was referred to a committee of five. 

Dr. Perry presented a memorial from J. M. Snow. 

Dr. Peck presented reports from the Book Committee, 
which were adopted. 

No. 5. The committee have bad under consideration the 
memorial of Sheldon Clarke, praying that local preachers 
among us have the same discount allowed them by our book 
agents on books and periodicals, as are allowed traveling 
preachers. Committee purpose the following : 

Resolved, That our Book agents be authorized to furnish 
our local preachers with books and periodicals, for their own 
use at the same discount allowed traveling preachers when 
the money accompanies the order 

George Peck, Chairman. 

No. T. The committee also recommended the adoption of 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this General Confer¬ 
ence it is not proper for the editors of the periodicals to 
leave their work for any considerable time, and devolve 
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their official duties upon others, without the consent of the 
Book Committee, or of their respective Publishing Commit¬ 
tees. 

Resolved, That we deem it the duty of the editors of our 
Church periodicals to maintain the interests and usages of 
our Church, and not to permit intemperate assaults upon 
them in their columns. 

The committee have had under consideration certain pa¬ 
pers from Rev. George Coles, have examined them and find 
that they contain proposals for publishing a “ Cheap Com¬ 
mentary on the Bible,” “ Questions on the Book of Pro¬ 
verbs,” and a “ Revised Concordance.” They recommend 
that the proposal for the publication of a cheap commentary 
be referred to the committee on that subject ordered by the 
General Conference, and that Bro. Coles be recommended 
to submit the other papers referred to, to the Editors at 
New York. George Peck, Chairman. 

Mr. Porter, of New England, presented the report from 
the committee on the Court of Trials and Appeals. Laid 
over. 

Mr. Collins moved that that part of the Discipline on col¬ 
ored preachers, under the head of chapter on Slavery, be 
taken out and placed more appropriately in some other local¬ 
ity. Referred. 

Mr. Hamilton called up that part of the report from the 
committee on Missions which relates to the appointment of 
a Bishop for Africa. 

Mr. Bangs remarked that he was averse to the report— 
he was averse to both resolutions, and he was particularly 
averse to disturbing the restrictions of the Discipline. After 
some remarks he closed by offering the following substitute: 

Whereas, The Liberia Annual Conference has felt the ne¬ 
cessity of Episcopal services, beyond the ability of our Bish¬ 
ops residing in this country to render. And whereas, it is 
the desire of this General Conference to promote the work of 
God in that, as well as other countries, in such way and by 
such means as may appear to be the best adapted to the 
circumstances of the people. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Liberia Annual Conference is at liberty 
to form themselves into a separate church establishment. 

Resolved, That we do hereby recommend to our brethren 
in Africa, to adopt the form of government of the M. E. 
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Church in the United States, with only such modifications as 
their circumstances may require. 

Resolved, That should the Liberia Annual Conference 
avail themselves of the foregoing provisions, and elect an 
Elder to the superintendency of the church there—desiring 
his ordination by our Bishops—we do hereby authorize and 
request the Bishops, or any of them to whom such elect may 
be presented, to ordain him. 

Resolved, That in case the church in Africa become sepa¬ 
rated from us, it does not follow that we will cease to cherish 
and assist them in carrying on the work of God in that coun¬ 
try, but on the contrary, we do hereby recommend to the 
Board of Managers of the Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Church in New York, to continue their fostering care, and 
make such appropriations for the work there, from time to 
time, as they may judge to be necessary. Provided, the 
doctrines and moral discipline of the M. E. Church be faith¬ 
fully preserved among them. 

H. Bangs, 

Jas. Porter. 

Dr. Durbin said he would explain the true meaning of the 
action of the Conference. He had listened attentively to 
the reading of the substitute, and he saw no difference be¬ 
tween it and the report of the committee, with the exception 
of one unfortunate point; it sets off Africa and makes the 
Liberia Conference a distinct and separate organization re¬ 
moved from the jurisdiction of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, while the report proposes to retain that jurisdiction 
and exercise over it a general supervision. 

Mr. Collins looked with great interest to this mission, and 
believed it ought to be under the jurisdiction of the General 
Conference. In regard to the election of a Bishop he be¬ 
lieved the members of the Liberia Conference would find 
great difficulty in electing a Bishop from among themselves. 
He was in favor of the report. 

Mr. Reddy rose and asked that Bishop Scotrmight be re¬ 
spectfully requested to address the Conference on this sub¬ 
ject. 

Bishop Scott said, among the most pleasing reminicences 
of his life were those connnected with his visit to Africa. 

In going there, he consciously took his life in his hand, 
and realized a perfect willibgness in the prosecution of that 
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mission. In the providence of God his life was preserved 
during his journey, and he was permitted to return to his na¬ 
tive land. Though he had been indisposed since his return, 
he could not attribute it to the climate of Africa. He had 
been health while on the coast than he had previously enjoy¬ 
ed, but prior to his leaving, he was rather prostrated and 
the tedious and uncomfortable voyage kept him indisposed. 
In regard to the question now before the Conference, the 
Bishop said he had taken some pains to astcertain the views 
of the brethren in Africa. He thought a majority of the 
brethren would prefer the substitute. They would prefer to 
be allowed to erect themselves into an independent Church, 
provided it would be done without periling the Missionary 
appropriations, and provided the elected Bishop would be 
allowed to appear before the Board of Superintendents and 
receive ordination. This, however, said the Bishop, is not 
the universal feeling. Some of the best minds in Africa are 
opposed to it—they doubt whether they could manage their 
affairs if left alone, and they desire the supervision of the M. 
E. Church still continued. Among the number entertaining 
this opinion is Francis Burns, the strongest man on that 
coast. He has some considerable feeling on the question, 
and he feared, from certain intimations, there was a disposi¬ 
tion to set them off. He took strong exceptions to some 
statements in my report on that subject, and in a letter, tho¬ 
roughly canvassed my views, aod answered my arguments in 
relation to the separate ecclesiastical existence as well as 
political. It was the Bishops opinion that if the brethren 
in Africa had to operate only with persons of their own 
color, they might succeed, but as there are influences grow¬ 
ing out of other organizations, it would place them on dis¬ 
advantageous ground. It was a fact that the Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Africa, is a white man ; be¬ 
sides, other organizations had white superintendents. There 
was also the admitted fact that there is a degree of defer¬ 
ence shown to to white men that is not, and cannot be shown 
to colored men, at least in the present state of affairs. His 
deliberate judgment was that they should have a white Su¬ 
perintendent. If some brother possessing the requisite qual¬ 
ifications would offer himself for Africa it would be desira¬ 
ble, but if such a one cannot be found, then the proposed 
measures would answer. 
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Dr. Perry remarked that when the measure was intro¬ 
duced he had a decided objection to it—his sentiments varied 
with the speakers. But he was opposed to the measure four 
years ago, when the subject was under discussion in the Ge¬ 
neral Conference. He felt his heart deeply and intensely 
interested in the progress of the work in that country. He 
had investigated the subject with the deepest interest, and 
the result of his investigation was the conviction that they 
must have a white man for Africa. This was obvious from 
various considerations. One of these was the prestige con¬ 
nected with the white race in Liberia, and the more intimate 
connection with our church here. Whatever connexion may 
subsist between the church in Africa and the church here, 
and however clearly organized, one thing is certain, that if a 
colored man be Bishop, there is a virtual separation. The 
Dr. said he had lamented deeply, for years, the ineficieucy of 
our mission in Africa. We had’ spent large sums of money 
in sustaining it. Had sacrificed the most valuable and useful 
lives, in the building up of the church; but notwithstanding 
all, but little, comparatively, had been accomplished. 

For the purpose of obtaining information on one point of 
the report, the Dr. asked for its reading. 

After the reading, Dr. Durbin explained that the Liberia 
Conference might elect a white man from this country. 

Dr. P. resumed. He was convinced that the church 
ought to make Episcopal visitations to Africa frequently for 
jurisdiction and counsel, and he was equally well satisfied 
that the church had not done what she might have done.— 
He referred here more particularly to the establishment of 
missions in the interior. Our Missionary Society, he said, 
had heretofore been an adjunct of the Colonization Society. 
He called attention to what other churches had done and 
were doing in Africa. There are, said he, in Africa, 93 
missionaries; 80 to 100 assistants; 75 to 80 native assist¬ 
ants; 9,850 communicants, and 150 schools of all denomina- 
Bions. This did not include the missions of South Africa, 
and the Eastern Coast. The London mission began in 1804. 
has 14 missionaries, white men, and many lay assistants.— 
They occupy the most unhealthy part of the coast. This 
English mission is doing great good for Africa through the 
agency of white men, at Leone, Gambia, and at Cape Coast 
South, in a more dangerous locality than that occupied by 
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our mission. There was also the missionary society of Basle, 
having seven missionaries, with native assistants, and we 
hear nothing said of the danger attendant upon their labors. 
There were also the Hamburg establishment, on the coast, 
the missions of the American Board on the Gaboon river, 
that of Glasgow with its seven white missionaries, the Ame¬ 
rican Baptist Union, the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian church at Monrovia and Settro Kroo, the 
Board of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Harpers, with 
its five stations and schools, and its white Bishop. He re¬ 
marked that we had begun our work in 1832. At first a 
few noble spirits entered into the work, but we have heard 
all along in its progress, the craven cry of fear. He believed 
there was less danger to be apprehended from the climate 
than in Georgia. He added that there was the S. B. Con¬ 
vention with its ten stations in Liberia and its schools. Some 
would recollect, said the Dr., that I counted the cost of going 
to Africa, and had agreed to go, but having learned that I 
would be limited in my field to a small strip on the coast, I 
desisted. I wanted to penetrate Africa, and knew that there 
were multitudes of souls in regions of health, where the mi¬ 
asma of the coast did not extend, and that among the nume¬ 
rous tribes, God would open up a way. He concluded by 
asking, what has the black man done in Africa for the 
church? If a white man goes out as a Bishop, there is hope, 
if he go with all the honors of the Episcopacy, that he will 
be respected, and his agency will accomplish the greatest 
good to Africa. 

Dr. Floy remarked that he did not yield to any man on 
that floor in his regard for Africa. He had watched over 
the African mission almost from the beginning. He had 
the honor of being one of the managers of the Parent Mis¬ 
sionary Board, where the subject of Liberia and its mission 
from time to time had been considered. He would say that 
for several years past the Board had been driven to the 
conclusion, that it was fighting against Providence to send 
white men to the eastern coast of Africa. When a female 
in his charge impressed with a sense of duty to go to Africa, 
and filled with a missionary spirit volunteered her services, 
the corresponding Secretary felt it his duty to dissuade her 
from the attempt on account of the deadly nature of the 
climate. He asked if it was likely because a white man was 
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made a Bishop be would stand a greater chance to live than 
if the same man went there without ordination. He had 
come to the deliberate conclusion that the climate of Africa 
was deadly to the white man. Colored men must do the 
work in Africa if it be done at all. The resolu¬ 
tion looks to the election of a white man or colored man. 
Leaving the men out of the case so far as color is concerned, 
suppose said the Doctor, the requisitie majority is obtained 
and the constitutional vote given, and suppose that in Africa 
they elect a colored man ? I repeat it where is he amena¬ 
ble ? The corresponding Secretary told us he was amenable 
to the Liberia Annual Conference, but he never heard that 
a Bishop was amenable to an Annual Conference over which 
he presides. 

Dr. Durbin replied that he would be responsible there as 
a Bishop is here. 

Dr. F, resumed. We have, said he, a Conference in Li¬ 
beria, composed of twenty Elders. We send to these twen¬ 
ty men the right to elect a Bishop, and for what purpose ? 
What is the object ? A Presiding Elder can preside as he 
has done over the Conference, and is competent for every 
function except conferring orders ; and on an average, not 
more than one man a year, is a candidate for ordination ; 
for the simple purpose then, of electing a Bishop, we intro¬ 
duce the strange and unheard of anomaly into the Discipline 
referred to. If one of our Bishops cannot go to Africa 
once in four years, let the candidates for ordination come 
here, and if that cannot be done, let them meet half way in 
mid ocean. 

Suppose this measure obtained, and some shrewd man 
succeeds in getting eleven votes. Human nature is the 
same there as here. Suppose, said the Di. he goes as far as 
a Bishop here did, and connects himself with slavery—buys 
up some of the captive tribes 

“ To fan him when he sleeps 
And tremble when he wakes.” 

Suppose all this, and suppose dressed in his little brief au¬ 
thority, he assumes an archepiscopal name and functions, 
and puts on pontificial robes, and assumes pontificial author¬ 
ity ; suppose for some crime or malfeasance in office he is 
brought to trial, and his holiness or highness is before the 
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Bar of the Church. His peers readily believe he is guilty, 
and suspend him if he is not shrewd or cunning enough to 
prevent the ends of justice through the influence of Elders, 
who depend upon him for their appointment. At length he 
comes here for trial, and brings ten of the Elders as wit¬ 
nesses and parties in his behalf, and the other side in behalf 
of the Church bring the other ten : what a spectacle we 
shall have ? 

Amid all this imposing array, there is another question, 
who will foot the bill ? The Missionary Society, of course. 
Now, the fact is, the people are looking at our Missionary 
Treasury with a jealous eye, and murmurings are heard that 
too much already is spent for Africa, and they ought to be¬ 
gin to help themselves, at least, to some extent. 

Suppose further, that this Bishop, after six month, loses 
his health, to whom shall he look for support ? His health 
gone, he comes home. Who will take care of him and his 
wife and children ? Who will estimate his salary ? Has 
the Liberia Conference the authority to fix his salary, and 
to fix it for life ? The more, said the Doctor, I consider 
these questions the more I am convinced that the time has 
not yet come to set off the Liberia Mission. 

He trusted Liberia would be left to the prayers of God’s 
people, and if a white man was prepared to throw himself 
into the breach, with his hand and his heart he would give 
him aid. But let such go without ordination. The impo¬ 
sition of hands setting him apart to the Episcopacy will not 
increase his usefulness or add to his ability to labor for the 
salvation of his fellow men. 

And he did hope that no one would be influenced by the 
desire to be a bishop, and subject himself to the suspicion 
that your zeal for Africa is only because you may be a bishop 
if you will go there. 

Mr. Wilson remarked that he thought the whole proce¬ 
dure premature. He thought it would be ridiculous to elect 
a Bishop for twenty elders and twelve hundred members. 
He could see no necessity whatever for the movement, and 
the whole matter was encompassed with insurmountable dif¬ 
ficulties. He therefore would move an indefinite postpone¬ 
ment. 

It being suggested that there was not a quorum present, 
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the roll was called. 163 answered to their names—a quo¬ 
rum. 

The question of postponement was taken, and on a count 
vote it was again ascertained that was not a quorum vot¬ 
ing. 

A motion to adjourn was lost. 

Mr Porter, of New England, presented a petition from 
Boston on the subject of Slavery, but there not being quo¬ 
rum it was pronounced out of order. 

Does the Bishop pronounce it out of order to present a 
memorial on Slavery. 

Bishop Waugh. Nothing is in order but a motion to ad¬ 
journ, as there is not a quorum. 

Calvin Kingsly, then is it in the power of a few to vitiate 
the actiGn of the Conference, by witholding their votes. 

N. L. Harris, the majority can be defeated by the min¬ 
ority on every question by that decision. 

Bishop Waugh, I give you notice that while I am in the 
chair there can be no business done without a quorum Is 
present and voting. 

J. Porter deemed the decision of the chair incorrect, that 
a quorum was not present because a quorum did not vote, 
and that there could be no business done but adjourn. He 
took an appeal. 

M. Raymond submitted a query to the Bishop, to this ef¬ 
fect. Do you decide that no business can be done but ad¬ 
journ, when on a count vote a quorum does not act—or, 
merely that the action on a specific question is not valid if a 
quorum fails to vote ? 

Bishop Waugh, the latter is my decision. 

In this the appeal was withdrawn. (Note—The Bishop 
slighted his ground. He peremptorily declared that the 
presentation of a memorial even was not in order, because 
nothing was in order but to adjourn—Reporter.) 

The Conference then adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Conference assembled at 2 o’clock. Bishop Morris in the 
chair. The religious exercises were conducted by Mr. -Haney. 
The journals were read and approved. 

Mr. Phelps moved that the order of the day be suspended 
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for the purpose of taking up the report of the committee on 
slavery. Carried, and the report was taken up. 

W. C. Hoyt said:—It is with no little embarrassment that 
I risp to speak on this subject. This may rise from a variety 
of considerations, among which may be named the greatness 
and importance of the subject, but especially my comparative 
youthfulness, atid the fact that I am to speak in the presence 
of venerable, grey-headed, learned, and experienced men; 
and further, because the views I entertain differ somewhat 
from the views of some, at whose feet I would sit and learn. 
(Mr. Hoyt then referred to his conversion, under the labors 
of a minister of our church, now in .Heaven, and to the fact 
that he was led thereby to the study of the Discipline, and 
also to the fact that by his connection with the ministry he 
was led to the close and careful study of the Discipline, 
that he found it to be as he supposed, strongly anti-slavery, 
and continued.) I knew nothing of the modern views which 
have prevailed. I supposed, ia my simplicity, that the rule 
on Slavery was designed to prohibit the buying and selling 
and holding slaves. The construction put upon it now is of a 
receDt date. Reading on through the book, I came to the 
last chapter and found this question, “ What shall be done 
for the extirpation of the great evil of slavery ?” In my 
simplicity, I supposed I was brought into a Church hostile to 
Slavery, hostile to the buying, selling, and holding men, wo¬ 
men, aud children as slaves. The time came, sir, when you 
laid your hands upon my bead, and said, giving me the Scrip¬ 
tures, “receive the Holy Scriptures, and take authority to 
preach the same.” 

Turning over these Scriptures, I could not understand 
them to teach any such doctrines as the right of property in 
man. Yet, I supposed, that though there might be some 
circumstances under which persons might sustain the relation 
without criminality, yet I believe the genius of Christianity 
and the Discipline of our Church were utterly opposed to 
Slavery. 

Au incident.occurred in my early relation to the ministry, 
which confirmed these convictions. The sohject came up be¬ 
fore the New York Conference, and Bro. Collins, of the Bal¬ 
timore Conference, was there, and was invited to express 
himself upon it, and to state the usage of Baltimore. He 
was warm and eloquent in bis discourse, and stated that there 
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was uo slaveholder in the Baltimore Conference, nor could 
any local preacher be ordained who was a slaveholder; that 
they looked to the removal of the great evil of Slavery. So 
I have gone on imbibing anti-Slavery sentiments. I have 
obtained them from our authors a fid onr experienced men. 
I claim to be sound in the faith. To show this, I call your 
attention to an able article, which was published in the New 
York Times, the Christian Advocate and Journal, and others. 
(Mr. I2oyt read the extract as follows, remarking that it 
was from Dr. Durbin, showing what the church should do:) 

1. She should recognize marriage between slaves, or where 
a slave is a party, as existing by the laws of God, and indis¬ 
soluble by any act of man or of the State, contrary to the 
ordinances of God in relation thereto. Upon this she should 
found her discipline in the case, and hqld every member of 
the Church responsible, under suitable penalties, who should 
willingly and without actual compulsion by the State, do any 
act, or cause, or allow any act to be done knowingly or wil¬ 
lingly, by which the husband and wife should be separated: 
or who should unreasonably, under the conditions of the case, 
restrain or embarrass the lawful enjoyment and duties of 
husband and wife, where one or both were in bondage. 

2. In like manner the chnrch should recognize the relation 
of parents and children, and should subject to discipline any 
member of the church who should willingly, and without ab¬ 
solute compulsion by the State do any act, or cause or allow 
any act to be done knowingly or willingly by which infant 
children should be separated from their parent or parents. 

S. Although the State discharges the master from the 
duty of instructing his dependent slave in the principles and 
duties of the Christian religion, the Church cannot discharge 
him; and as his relation as master puts him, to a very great 
extent, into the place of parent to his dependent slaves, the 
Church should require his master to instruct his slaves, or 
cause them to be instructed in religion, in as perfect a man¬ 
ner, and to as great an extent as is practicable, under the 
conditions of the case. For a neglect of this duty, the 
Church has a right to prescribe and execute suitable penal¬ 
ties. 

4. As the authority of the master takes away, to a very 
great extent, the voluntary action of the slave in providing 
ior his wants and those of his children, the Church is compe- 
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tent to inquire, whether the master makes reasonable provi¬ 
sion for the wants of his slaves, who are dependent upon 
him, and to prescribe suitable penalties for neglect in this 
respect. 

5. In case of any sale or purchase of a slave by a member 
of the Church, the transaction should be inquired into by 
the authorities of the Chnreh; and if it shall be found not 
to have been to the advantage of the slave, or that his con¬ 
dition has been made worse, it should be held to be a proper 
subject of discipline, and treated accordingly. 

I have indicated five particulars which should enter into 
the discipline of the Church with regard to Slavery within 
her bosom. 

The justice of the views and of the discipline which I have 
given above, I believe would be admitted as cordially among 
us in the South, as it ought to be admitted in the North. 

This article is from the Secretary of the Missionary Socie¬ 
ty, a man who, in my earlier days, fired my soul with zeal, to 
make known the unsearchable riches of Christ. One sermon 
which I heard is as fresh as though heard no more than an 
hour ago. Under these circumstances, imbibing these seu- 
timents, I came to entertain the convictions, which are con¬ 
tained in the report. 

You will perceive what I have said, and the extracts which 
I have read, that I conceive that the extracts I have given, 
and the remarks I have made, go to coincide with views of 
the majority of the committee. I will not say that they go 
to sustain every part of that report, and yet a careful com¬ 
parison of the two will show that on any other subject that 
committee would be liable to the charge of plagiarism. 

This leads me to oppose the minority report, and J do op¬ 
pose it by the extracts which I have read. I put against 
that report the uttered sentiments of Dr. Durbin, which I 
hold in my hands. 

Bnt again, the question in the seventh chapter on 
Slavery is powerfully anti-slavery, but the answers are not 
fully in keeping. We ask what shall be done for the extir¬ 
pation of the great evil of Slavery? And you will find that 
since 1796 to 1824 every alteration made in the Discipline 
has been made in favor of Slavery. And the answers now 
in the chapter are inconsistent with the question. (Mr. 
Hoyt read from the chapter in illustration of this statement.) 
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In 1834 aud '35, the enormities of Slavery began to be 
discussed, and in the General Conference of 1836 the Pasto¬ 
ral address held this language to the question, in answer: 

‘ From every view of the subject which we have been able 
to take, and from the most calm and dispassionate survey 
of the whole ground, we have come to the solemn conviction, 
that the only safe, scriptural and prudent way for us, both 
as ministers and people, to take, is wholly to refrain from 
this agitating subject.”—Bangs’ Hist., vol 4 p. 20. 

We pass on to 1840. The country was agitated North 
aad South, among men, women and children. The subject 
is discussed, the whole Church is excited on the question, but 
the Discipline remains the same in its questions and answers. 
Another answer to that question is made in the report 
of a committee of which Dr. Bascom was chairman, which 
was adopted by the General Conference of 1840. 

Resolved, By the Delegates of the several Annual Confer¬ 
ences in General Conference, That under the provisional 
exception of the general rule of the Church on the subject 
of slavery, the simple holding of slaves, or mere ownership 
of slave property, in States or territories where the laws do 
not admit of emancipation and permit the liberated slave to 
enjoy freedom, constitutes no legal barrier to the election or 
ordination of ministers, of the various grades of office known 
in the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and can¬ 
not, therefore, be considered as operating any forfeiture of 
right in view of such election and ordination! 

That Conference gave another answer. It is found in the 
colored testimony resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient and unjustifiable for any 
preacher to permit colored persons to give testimony against 
white persons, in any State where they are denied that pri¬ 
vilege in trials of law. 

It is said the action proposed in tl\e report is in conflict 
with the Constitution. If it is so, and if the members of 
this Conference are anti-slavery, does it not devolve on us as 
true, honest, faithful anti-slavery men, to change that rule, 
so that this proposed amendment may become constitutional? 
I speak for myself, aud do not in this speak for others. I 
say, if I am opposed to Slavery, if I feel it to be an outrage 
upon the laws of God and the rights of man, I must give 
my vote to change that rule. I do not speak for others, but 
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I say for myself I must go for changing the rule, so that it 
may become constitutional to insert the provisions of this 
report. 

I. Chamberlayne.—Slavery never regenerates itself.— 
This shows its inherent turpitude. Its tendency is to self¬ 
propagation. At first it was diffident, seeking and thank¬ 
fully accepting existence under the notion of ‘owing service.’ 
It was long contented with mere passivity. It craved pro¬ 
tection as a local institution. Conscious that it was abhor¬ 
rent to humanity, it implored respite only till it could say its 
prayers and die with decency. Quitting, however, the pas¬ 
sive character, it ere long began to put on its airs, and has 
ever since been turning up its nose at the honesty which re¬ 
fuses to eat the bread which oppression wrings from unrequit¬ 
ed labor. Quitting, I say, the passive character, it has 
successively added Teunessee to Kentucky, Louisiana to 
Mississippi, Texas to Florida, and Arkansas and Alabama 
to Missouri, In these strides of her power, she has lavished 
millions of the people’s treasure. She has poured out the 
blood of our citizens like water. She has wrested wide 
realms from weak neighboring nations. She has laid her 
hand on nearly all the high offices in the gift of the people. 
She has filled her prisons with the free and unoffending citi¬ 
zens of the'North. She has forced the authorized agents of 
free State government, when sent to her courts of justice to 
seek redress for our incarcerated citizens; she has forced 
them by threatened indignities and death from lawless vio¬ 
lence to fly from her borders. Taking an unprincipled ad¬ 
vantage of still more unprincipled northern Presidents and 
Legislators, she has procured an enactment which not only 
turns out free commonwealths into hunting ground for her 
fugitives, but, beside ignoring the habeas corpus and the 
right of trial by jury, and offering a bribe to her judicial 
agents for every wretch remanded to her custody, she re¬ 
quires us, you, sir, and all of ns, to substitute ourselves for 
the negro dogs she chooses to leave at home. Yes, sir, re¬ 
quires us to catch her fugitives and hold them, and then, if 
need be, to help chain them, and consign them to some Uni¬ 
ted States vessel employed to deliver them over to their 
lordly masters and ours, who despise such servility as in¬ 
tensely as those who are capable of it would despise them¬ 
selves, were not the last spark of manhood dead within them. 
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And, by tampering with soulless northern demagogues, 
she has, now recently, legalized a prostitution to Slavery of 
a territory sufficient in extent and in the richness of its re¬ 
sources for an Empire. 

The people of this territory, who love our free institutions, 
and who have left their eastern homes with aspirations worthy 
of the fathers who fought and fell, and the mothers whose 
pewter plates and flannel garments supplied bullets and car¬ 
tridges for the strife at Bunker Hill and Lexington—these 
people are at this moment, as, indeed, they have been for 
many months, at the mercy of that dark power whose gentle 
suasives are tar and feathers, and hemp, and horse-ponds, 
enforced by artillery, to say nothing of the rhetoric of bowie 
knives and revolvers. 

Sir, is it a mere brutem fulmen of the slave propagandists, 
that Slavery is yet to be nationalized? Are you quite certain 
that there was no seriousness in the boast by a United States 
Senator, that the roll call of his slaves should be uttered 
from the monument of our Banker Hill? 

What, then, I demand, is the import of certain judicial 
decisions, followed within the last few days, by the decision 
of a majority of the supreme judges of the nation? 

True to her instincts, and hot with the lust of empire, she 
vociferates— 

“No pent up Utica confines our powers, 

The vast, th’ unbounded continent is ours.” 

Really, sir, it would seem as if we were in a fair way of 
learning to 

“Not blame [her] for taking some, 

But thank for leaving any.” 

With her foot already on the neck, and her stilletto bu¬ 
ried to the hilt in ti e bosom of free Kansas, it only remains 
that she should settle the measures by which the foreign 
slave traffic is to be re-opened, and by which, after the re¬ 
duction of, Mexico, and Central America, and Cuba, the 
necks of the slavery-hating North are to be brought to her 
imperious feet. 

Such, as a State institution—peculiar in more respects 
than a few—such was slavery, the bantling; such are its 
present over-shadowing proportions; such its aspirations; 
such its prospects. 
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I have said, sir, that slavery can never regenerate itself. 
Its native tendencies are all in the opposite direction. The 
truth of this assumption has appeared in our rapid survey of 
its general history. 

But of Slavery in the Church: for, unhappily, Slavery in 
the Church has its history also. Not Abrahamic and Jewish 
slavery; but, as is pleaded, Gospel slavery Not post-apos¬ 
tolic, but co-apostolic. Not patristic nor mediseval, nor 
papal; but Wesleyan—Wesleyanly Methodistic—Episco- 
paily Methodistic Slavery. 

You must have noticed, sir, that our contestants for apos¬ 
tolic Sla very apologize for it on the ground that, being 
underlaid with the principles of equity and love, it was ex¬ 
pected that those principles would soon obliterate it, by 
.obliterating the distinction between the master and the 
slave; and that, uutil that result was reached, the former 
as well as the latter was admitted to the Church, that its 
meliorating associations, by making the master a better man, 
ui'ght prepare a better master for the slave. 

Supposing so much of this assumption to be true, as re¬ 
gards the idea that the principles of the gospel were ex¬ 
pected by the Apostles to operate the gradual, il uot the 
speedy extirpation of Slavery, I shall only express our com¬ 
mon regret t hat, according to these annalists of Slavery in 
the Church, the Apostles’ expectation has never yet been 
realized. Not quite. 

But Methodism is now its antagonist. Methodism, which 
is uot particularly displeased by being considered the purest, 
most jnst, most benevolent, and the mightiest of all post 
apostolic organization—this is the power by which Slavery 
was grappled 76 years ago 

Moved by the utter abhorrence of slaveholdiug, so freely 
uttered by their Founder, the first Methodist preachers went 
straight to the conscience of the oppressor, with, “Thus 
saith the Lord, let my people go.” 

Slavery—I speak of it as then existing in onr societies— 
Slavery, having some conscience then, and writhing and 
alarmed by the energetic utterances of these men of God, 
half relaxed her grusp upon her victims, aud only pleaded 
that time might be allowed her to consummate her repentent 
purposes, by preparing the exodus of her sable captives. 

lu her uext phase, she appears to have half repented of 
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her partial repeutence, and repulses the messengers of eman¬ 
cipation with—“ Why do ye,” fanatical intermeddlers, “ let 
the people from their work?” 

Till at length, waxing bold in her impiety, and emulating 
the audacity of her Egyptian prototype, she puts down her 
queenly foot as a final period to all negotiation on the sub¬ 
ject, by virtually saying, “1 know not the Lord; neither will 
I let the people go .” 

Then it was that the voice which pealed upon the ear of 
Freeborn Garretson—the voice which cried, “Let the op¬ 
pressed go free I”—the voice which pursued him, till his last 
vassal was emancipated—then it was, I say, that voice began 
to die away upon the ear of the Methodist Slaveholding 
conscience. 

True, we have been saying our catechism on the “extirpa¬ 
tion” of slavery from that day to this; and it must be ad¬ 
mitted, that some of us who were at a safe distance, have 
not only said it according to the book, but have, now and 
then, ed fied each other and eased ourselves of 6ome pent-up 
indignation, by improvising 6ome hard epithets which were 
not in the book. 

But what answer can we give, astowbat else we have 
done? Shall we point to the existing separation between us 
and a half million of slaveholding Methodists in the South? 
To this candor demands we should admit that it came with¬ 
out our choice, and that it was submitted to as great a ca¬ 
lamity, and with many a fraternal pang. 

And it must be further admitted, that while the Southern 
secession has expunged the chapter on slavery, and declared 
that the general rule is iunocent of any hostility to such com¬ 
mon slavery practices as do not involve the out-lawed Afri¬ 
can slave trade, and while buying, selling and bolding human 
beings as chatt<ls is perfectly free, as well to every grade of 
her ministery, (including Bishop*,) as to her private mem¬ 
bers—it must be further admitted, I say, that while thij is 
the cause, there is not wanting, on both sides of the line, a 
cou-fraternal feeling, not only inducing the interchange of 
kindly social offices—an object greatly to be desired—but 
also of mutual recognition in acts of public worship ; in sa. 
cramentB and ordinances ; at the altar and in the pulpit; 
by our laymen and by our ministers. 

That we can claim no merit for the sloughing off the South- 
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ern slnveryism, other than inflexibly maintaining the inex¬ 
pediency—not the sin, but the mere inexpediency of Episco¬ 
pal complicity with it, is further obvious from the fact, not 
that our Methodism, with Joliu Wesley’s ideas of it, and the 
ideas of our cis-Atlantic fathers, has been carried into slave 
territory, and established and extended there ; but from the 
fact that it is there, as much a slavebolding Methodism, so 
far as private membership is concerned, as the M. E. Church 
South. 

And it is obvious from the further fact, that it is not onlj 
there, as a receptacle for those who live on compelled ant 
unrequited labor, in violation of natural justice and the word 
of God ; but that it is in course of extension, by building 
churches, organizing circuits, and districts, and conferences, 
and missions, and that moneys collected for the general mis¬ 
sionary purposes, are appropriated, in part, for this purpose 
—the maintenance and extension of a status which invites 
to our communion those who hold in cattlehood their ow n 
blood—their ownHaretliren. 

These references to Slavery, its developements and opera¬ 
tions in our country and in our church, will at least, suffice to 
show that Slavery, because it is intrinsically evil can-never 
exhibit, and never has exhibited, auy tendency to self-cor¬ 
rect ion—self-extirpation. 

On the contrary, as the above references show, the whole 
history of Slavery, whether in church or State, presents it 
as the antagonist to all that is sacred in natural justice, and 
the inalienable rights of man ; to all that is sacred in the re¬ 
lations of husband and wife, parents and children ; to all 
that is distinctive in ethical Christianity and Methodism, from 
“the most execrable villain that ever saw the sun.” 

And it not only exhibits these points of antagonism to 
natural justice, and human rights, and preceptive Christian¬ 
ity ; but, in the nature of things, as well as in point of tact, 
it has been, is, and even must be, actively aggressive upon 
all these interests. 

So that, the question now forced upon us, as to what shall 
be done—not what shall be said , merely, but as to what 
shall be done—for the extirpation of Slavery, is a question 
which appears directly to the instincts of self-preservation- 

For he must be a dull inttrpretor of history and the sigus 
of the times who does not see, that if freedom does not ex- 
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tirpate Slavery, Slavery will extirpate freedom ; that if 
Methodism does not extirpate it, it will extirpate Metho¬ 
dism ; and finally, that if we do not extirpate Slavery, Sla¬ 
very will extirpate ns. 

Sir, we are admonished to “let well enough alone.”. But 
we must decline this advice, because, for the life of ns, we 
cannot agree that slave-holding, especially the everlasting 
influx of it into the church, is quite well enough. 

And, sir, we are farther advised by certain high function¬ 
aries, rather than the quiet of our border relations should 
be compromised by any action putting out, or keeping out, 
Slavery from the church, to go out ourselves. 

Here again we must be excused for thinking, that if ei¬ 
ther party is bound to act upon this very courteous sugges¬ 
tion, it is not us, exactly, who are admitted to stand upon 
the immutable ground of natural justice, the law of love as 
taught by God's Word, together with the principles of our 
founder, and of the first preachers of American Methodism 
—that it is not us, but Slavery that oug&t to gather up its 
dark train and depart. 

And now for a few words more immediately to the Report 
before us. 

I am in favor of it— 

1st. Not because it contains so little of what we believe 
ourselves entitled’to a claim ; bat because it contaius any¬ 
thing 

Not because it waives so much that is material to our 
principles and aims ; but simply because it does involve the 
principle of prohibition. 

I am in favor of it— 

2d. Because this prospective prohibition is covered by the 
aegis of undisputed precedent. 

The fourth restriction is, “that they ”—the General Con¬ 
ference —“shall not revoke or change the general rules.” 

That is, they shall not strike out, or change the sense of 
either of those rules. 

Neither of these two things is contemplated in this report, 
so far as relates to the chapter on slavery. 

But the General Conference has ever held, and on various 
occasions exercised, the right of interpreting and construct¬ 
ing these same general rules. 

They have this right. 
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They have it in respect to a code infinitely more sacred, 
and guarded by infinitely more stringent restrictions—that 
Word of God which may not be revoked nor changed in a 
single title, under pain of the second death. 

But does the inhibition of change in the sacred records 
stand in the way of interpretation. Have not our Biblicists 
borne a strong hand in the work of expounding and fixing 
the sense of these records. Beside your Wesley, Coke, 
Clarke, Benson and Watson, and beside “the cheap com¬ 
mentary bill,” now on its passage through this body—beside 
all this, I demand, is it not the office of every preacher to 
construe the sacred text; to bring out and embody its latent 
meaning in direct denunciations of the ever multiplying forms 
of sin. 

And, sir, while he neither revokes nor changes the sacred 
record, who shall bold him to answer for doing this, or how 
can he answer without doing it ? I ask again, if these gen¬ 
eral rules arc more sacred, or the restrictions which guard 
them more sacred, than that Word of the living God from 
which they themselves profess to derive their sole authority ? 

Common sense decides that these general rules, for tb^ 
very reason that they are general rules, should be drawn out 
into such explicit provisions as new exigencies may demand, 
from time to time. And I instance, for illustration, by call¬ 
ing your attention to the general rule against traffic in con¬ 
traband merchandize. This is selected because the phraseo¬ 
logy of it is so closely similar to the rule against slavery.— 
It reads, “Buying or selling goods that have not paid the 
duty ”—the exact counterpart of “ buying and selling men, 
women and children,” &c. Kow I say, in case this rule of 
buying and selling uncustomed goods were pleaded as an 
implied sanction of the practice of receiving and holding 
such goods, and the practice were so prevalent as to demand 
it—I say, common sense would justify and require that the 
implied intention of the rule should be authoritatively de¬ 
clared by the General Conference, and that that implied in¬ 
tention should be embodied in an enactment prohibiting the 
practice—prohibiting in terms what had only been prohibited 
by implication before. 

This, I say, is common sense. For if it is a sin to.defraud 
the Government by buying and selling ‘goods that have not 
paid the duty, the act of receiving, holding, and U6iug such 
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good?, with the knowledge that they were fraudulently ob¬ 
tained, must also be a sin, for reasons universally received 
and admitted. 

Thus certain it is, that common sense justifies and requires, 
when an emergency demands it, that the unexpressed mean¬ 
ing of a rule should find expression in a way which may be 
adequate to such emergency. 

But I now say, that the General Conference, on various 
emergencies since the adoption of the restrictive regulations, 
has acted on this principle of construing and applying the 
general rules, so as to give them a special application to 
special cases. 

1. In regard to the matter of a correct faith, I do not ask, 
where is a correct faith required in the general rules ? No¬ 
body pretends it. But where it is clearly implied ? To 
what part of these rules shall we look for the precise point 
at which a “ correct faith,” as a condition of membership, is 
intimated ? Is it in the first part, where evil of every kind 
is forbidden ? Is it under second head of doing good ? Or 
is it enjoined under the third head, among the ordinances of 
*God ? 

However these questions may be answered, it is certain 
that the General Conference of 1840 did make a “ correct 
faith” a condition of membership. True, they did not make 
it a condition to those already in the Church, any more than 
this report proses to make non slaveholding a condition to 
slaveholders who are now in the Church. But they did 
make a correct faith a condition to all those who should 
thereafter be admitted ; so that a persou with an incorrect 
faith was, by the authority of that General Conference, part 
1, chap. 2, sec. 2, ans. 1, page 30, as absolutely ineligible 
to membership in our Church as a Sabbath-breaker, a drunk¬ 
ard, or a profane swearer. And they can only be presumed 
to have done it on the ground that the general rules, by 
some unexpressed meaning, did warrant their action in that 
matter. 

I ask then, if a prospective exclusion of mercenary slave¬ 
holders from our Church, as proposed in this report, is not 
warranted by an equally clear construction, both of the let¬ 
ter and spirit/)f the general rules, collated with the admitted 
spirit of the Holy Scriptures, from which the general rules 
profess to derive their sole authority. But 
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2. By going back to the General Conference of 1836, we 
have a still more palpable instance of the exercise of this 
right of construction. 

The general rules declare, that “ there is only one condi¬ 
tion of membership ; a desire to flee,” etc., and they make 
the evidence of this desire to cousist in the avoidance of all 
evil, in *he performance of all works of mercy, and in observ¬ 
ing all the ordinances of God. These general roles enumer¬ 
ate the ordinances of God by name, thus : 

“The public worship of God.” 

“The ministry of the word, either read or expounded.” 

“Family and private prayer*” 

“Searching the Scriptures,” and 

“Fasting or abstinence.” 

The whole number is exactly six —just six, and no more. 

And yet the General Conference of ’36 construe this gen¬ 
eral rule so as to make it teach that baptism, not less than 
the eucharist, with tne other five of the enumerated ordin¬ 
ances, shall be a test of all subsequent admissions to mem¬ 
bership in our church. 

For they say—part 1, chap. 3, sec. , ans. 1, page 30— 

“Let none be received into the church until they have been 
baptized. 

Hundreds and thousands had been admitted without 
baptism, because the general rule did not explicitly re¬ 
quire it. 

And they were left undisturbed in the rights of member¬ 
ship, because the constructed rule of ’36 did not apply to 
them ; but only to such as were to be subsequently ad¬ 
mitted. 

Thus it was that the General Conference of that year, 
acting on the assumption that the general rules and the 
Scriptures warrant it—for there was no other ground on 
wnich they could have justified their action—did authoritive- 
ly declare that, from that time, uo unbaptized person should 
ever be admitted into our church. 

By way of corollary ;— 

1, The General Conference ought to have the right of de¬ 
claring the true construction of the General Rules. 

2, That right involves the right of correcting a defective 
or false construction. 

3 , It has that right. 
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4, It has exercised that right. 

5, It has exercised it freely and repeatedly. 

6, It has exercised it in cases—one at least—exactly 
analagOQs to that in which this Report proposes its ex¬ 
ercise. 

I eouclude by remarking : That, for the mere exercise of 
snch a right of construction as does not disfranchise our ex¬ 
isting membership, nor abridge auv of their chartered or just 
rights, this General Conference is amenable to no earthly 
tribunal whatever. And that, as to those who, claiming and 
exercising the right of property in their fellow men, propose 
themselves as members of our church hereafter, they cannot 
justly complain of the action proposed by this Report, as 
violative of their rights, for the simple reason that they have 
no snch rights. 

Mr. Walker said :—I propose to confine myself to the 
merits of the question, and first shall pay some attention to 
the report itself. If I am able to progress in my remarks 
without embarrassment, I shall then endeavor to consider 
the report in reference to the provisions of the Discipline, as 
they now stand. I suppose I may safely assume that we are 
all opposed to the great e^il of Slavery. The point where 
we differ, if any, is, probably, as to the best wuy ot treating 
the subject, so far as we have anything to do with it. The 
report proposes four new terms of membership ; i. e. in some 
four different places in the report new terms of membership 
are proposed. First, the constitutional method of changing 
the Discipline. The first resolution proposes to secure a 
two-thirds vote of this General Conference for an alteration 
of the general rule, and then submit it to the several annual 
Conferences for concurrence.—This proposition bears prima 
facia evidence that the majority of that committee are im¬ 
pressed that the remainder of the report does not comport 
with the organic law. If the new conditions of membership 
in the new chapter proposed by the committee, are now cov¬ 
ered by the organic law, why do the majority propose to in¬ 
sert them ? This Conference will not fail to perceive this 
point. The other new conditions of membership are found 
in the answers given in the report to the question, “ What 
shall be done,” &c. ? 

(1 4/ ) “ Therefore no slaveholder shall be eligible to mem- 
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bership hereafter, where emancipation can be effected with- 
ont injury to the slave.” 

I enquire, have we now, or have we ever had, such a con¬ 
dition of membership ? I therefore call it a new condition. 
I know there is a reference to legal disability, but the fact 
remains unchanged. Because if emancipation can be effect¬ 
ed without injury to the slave, the rule will exclude a man 
from the Church who does not ko it, whatever other circum¬ 
stances may exist. 

(2.) Again the chapter provides in the second answer, 
“whenever a member of our Church, by any means, becomes 
the owner of a slave, it shall be the duty of the preacher in 
charge to call a committee of at least three members, who 
would investigate the case and determine the time in which 
such slave shall be freed, and on his neglect or refusal to 
abide by the decision of the said committee, he shall be dealt 
with as in cases of immorality.” 

If this is not clearly a new test of membership, then I 
have not known what our Discipline teaccs ; and I have 
been a dareful reader of the Methodist Discipline for more 
than thirty years, and have sought to understand it, and I 
think I love it. Indeed, I love it too well to put my foot on 
any organic law, and trample it down. I feel a strong con¬ 
fidence that this Conference will be careful at this point. 

Whatever ends need to be reached, let us seek to reach 
in accordance with law, rather than in violation of it. You 
know that to seek ends in violation of law, tends to the de¬ 
struction of the system adopting such methods. Better en- 
dnre a bad law; than to get a good one by such question¬ 
able methods. In this new condition there is no reference 
to any legal disability at all.—Whatever the circumstances 
of master and slave, the committee must decide when the 
slave shall be freed. The case admits of no discretion. If 
he fail to abide the decision, he is dealt with as iu case of 
immorality.—This presents the doctrine, that Slavery under 
all circumstances is an immorality. 

In the third answer proposed, several points are involved, 
some of them attainable, some, perhaps impracticable, but 
a person failing to do any one of these things, is debarred 
membership in the Church of God. (Mr. W. here showed 
that some of these things required in this answer conld not 
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be done, as the laws of slave States exist, and that these 
Ministers could not effect a change of these laws. Rep.) 

Several things are proposed in this answer which are right 
enough if practicable. But suppose they are beyond the 
control of the Church, shall the member, therefore, be ar¬ 
raigned and expelled from the Church ? Would that be 
right? I have endeavored to speak of several places iu the 
report, in which new terms of membership are proposed. 
Now, has this General Conference the power to adopt them 
as proposed ? If we have the power, and it is right, let us 
do it. If we have not the authority, we should pause and 
seek the power to do these things. 

The organic law touching membership in the Church is 
specifically defined in the general rules. Is is not the wisest 
nor safest kind of legislation, to base it on an implication 
founded on the organic law. It is not the safest in any 
case ; and can it be wise or safe in legislating in the Church 
of God ? The implication is said to be found in the rule 
touching Slavery. The rule is fatal to the argument. If 
the organic law had only touched this question, the case 
would be different. But when, iu the organic law the given 
subject is taken up and spoken of in terms, the inquiry 
arises with force, whether in view of that specific action we 
have the authority to move one iota beyond what is covered 
in the organic law, It is not claimed that it is directly 
covered by the organic law- It is admitted that it is only 
' by implication embraced under that law. 

Now have you the power to change the conditions of 
membership in a case like this ? The committee show that 
they themselves doubted. This is what their report seems to 
say : While this point is not covered by the organic law, we 
will get it there if we can, and then change the law after¬ 
wards. Is that a safe mode of legislation ? Is it not bet¬ 
ter to begin at the beginning, and if we have not the condi¬ 
tional right to do it, require that right ? If the organic 
law covers the point proposed, why propose any other mode 
of reaching the case. If not, why seek to do it without, 
and in violation of the organic law ? Is that wise ? Let 
us come out clearly on this point. I have not appeared 
here from choice, but from a sense of duty. The course 
taken by the brethren receives seeming countenance from 
the discipline. It asks the question, “ What shall be done 
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for the extirpation,” &c. We take a view of it and then 
conclude we have no ecclesiastical power to grapple with 
the monster evil. The chapter on Slavery has never con¬ 
tained conditions of Church membership, but of office. Now 
what connection is there between the exterpation of tb* - 
great evil of Slavery, and the exclusion of all slaveholder/ 
from the Church ? It is said, if we will do this, other 
Churches will do the same, and then there would be found 
no Church that would receive slaveholding members, and 
Slavery would be roBbed of the moral support of the Church. 
I do not believe other Churches would do this. But what 
would be the result if we excluded every slaveholder ? 
What would that do ? How many slaves would it free ? 
Ecclesiastically we can do very little or nothing to extirpate 
what is the creature of law. So far as we have power in 
the premises, the evil seems still to abide. I may be regar¬ 
ded by some as pro-Slavery. (Voices, no doubt of it.) I 
stand or fall to my own master. I love the good opinions of 
our brethren. I love to live in their confidence. I know in 
my own heart how much I am opposed to Slavery. But 
what can we do ? We may do what may cause bad results 
to come. Let us be careful not to do too much. 

Dr. Thompson said : I am very happy that this discus¬ 
sion has commenced, and hope it will continue until every 
brother shall have had an opportunity to be heard. I hope 
it will be conducted in a spirit of charity. Any person may 
become charitable on this subject, if he will exercise a little 
patient thought. Take the map ; on a certain latitude men 
are Pro-Slavery, on another Anti-Slavery, and those between 
the two are conservative. The reason is, man is frail, and 
the circumstances around him influence him. The question 
before us is two fold. First, ought Slaveholding to be tol¬ 
erated ? And, secondly, is the plan in the report the proper 
plan ? When I say slaveholding, I do not mean anti-opos- 
tolic, apostolic, or post-apostolic slaveholding, but slavehold¬ 
ing in fifty-six in these United States. When I speak of the 
Theater, I do not speak of the Theater set up by Gregory 
Nazianzen, but as it exists in these United States, with its 
associations and tendencies. And when I speak of slave¬ 
holding, I speak of it as our own and nothing else. Let me 
abridge the argument by making concessions. Concede for 
the sake of the argument, that the negro is an inferior vari- 
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ety of the race that in his native home he a degraded wretch 
being:; that in big bondage in the United States, his is a 
condition ot comfort ; that there are no three millions and a 
half of colored persons better housed, fed and clothed, ; that 
they are contented with their lot ; that their masters had 
them not from choice, but by inheritance : that there are 
difficulties connected with their emancipation ; that the 
North is equally involved with the South, in the sin and 
profits of Slavery. Let it be conceded also, that God will 
briug good out of their bondage, &c. Take these proposi¬ 
tions separately or collectively, they do not afford any justi¬ 
fication for the holding of men in Slavery. 

Is slaveholding to be tolerated in the church of God ? 
Holding men as property, is what I mean by elaveholding. 
This is the law, it chattelizes men. The 6lave may be sold 
for his master’s debts, mortgaged, &e. Is that right ? Is 
it to be tolerated in the chnrch of God ? Ask reason. Is 
it right that one man should hold another man as property ? 
What is a man ? A moral, rational, immortal, accountable 
beiDg —capable of moral discernment—actiug under a moral 
law, with a moral nature—capable of moral enjoyment. If 
he is accountable to God for his conduct, should be be con¬ 
trolled as an ox or an ass ? “Yon may acqire property by 
possession, which was not originally rightfully acquired; but 
not when the original owner is present; and where the slave 
is there is the owner. Knock at his breast, and ask him if 
he has no right to his limbs, his eyes, bis ears. We see how 
some men reason and throw the sin upon God, that God 
authorizes it. When a man tells me that, I say as Marshall 
said, I have too macb nspect for Almighty God, to defend 
him against each an accusation. Go to the Bible. I would 
not refer to it, but it has been alluded to. The venerable 
B shop Soule once said to me, Abraham had sluves bought 
with his money, and born in his bouse. I respond, these 
slaves were not American slaves—were not held us property. 
And I think I can convince him. Abraham armed his 
aluves, three hundred strong, and marched them into a bos- 
"de territory, and then marched them back. In the name 
of sense how could he have found his way back a slavehold¬ 
er ? Suppose be had had slaves such as the Southern slave¬ 
holders had, could he have dope this ? 

Now to the Mosaic dispensation. I mention two prim 
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copies—First, the fugitive slave law of the Hebrwes ; it was, 
that if a fugitive slave came into the country, the common¬ 
wealth was pledged to prevent him from being recaptured. 
On what principle was this practicable if the right of prop¬ 
erty was admitted ? What would be the effect of that 
Slavery ? Here was little Palestine surrounded by Pagan 
States, and if the commonwealth would not let the fugitives 
go back, these Pagan nations would not let the Hebrew 
slave that escaped to them go back. Again, they had an 
Emancipation Statute. To buy a Pagan slave was to put 
him into a process of Emancipation ; for a jubilee was pro¬ 
claimed every spven years for Hebrew slaves, and every fifty 
for all the inhabitants. 

The New Testament is not Pro-slavery—is not even tol¬ 
erant of Slavery. The law of love and the principle of red¬ 
emption run all through the world of revelation—underlie 
its surface—overtop its mountains—crop out of its hill sides, 
&c. Not so with those passages which are sometimes quot¬ 
ed on the subject of Slavery. I could as well prove that 
Lake Erie is medicated because a chest of medicine had 
sometime fallen into it. If the New Testament is Pro- 
Slavery the Apostles were moral homeopathists 1 Do you 
believe that Ouesimus was a slave ? (Cries of yes, no !) If 
so, bow did the Apostle get him back? A little girl was 
asked how the Lord made heaven and earth ? She answer¬ 
ed, “ he just said it 1” Not so with apostles, they had not 
the same power. If Paul was a supreme judge, with mar¬ 
shals at his back, and secret service money at his command, 
he might get him back. But to just say him back—tell 
him to go back, would be vain. Bring the fugitive here 
and let these Bishops and this Conference say go back. 
Should we do so, who would venture to send a letter back 
by him to his master ? 

We are to judge by general principles. Minor principles 
are not to bend to general principles. What are they ? 
“ Cod hath made of one blood,” &c. Suppose you go to 
New Orleans, and 6ee a man on the auction block. You 
find him to be your brother, from the same womb, the same 
loins, the same breasts. Would you hold him in Slavery ? 
If you did, what would your father say ? Thou shall love, 
&c. Whatsover ye would, &c. Does that law measure out 
your obligation, so that you can hold your fellow man in 
bondage ? This law has its guards. The ten command- 
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meats are its guards. If you measure up to adultery, you 
have made a mistake. So of stealing, so of idolatry and it 
is in view of these general principles, that we are to inter¬ 
pret minor pi inciples. 

If there is any thing tolerant of Slavery in the Bible, then 
the two revelations are in couflict—that of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and that of nature. Even the South admits Slavery 
to be an evil to the body, the soul, the slave, the master, to 
the soil even. If God in nature and providence has pro¬ 
nounced it cursed, has he in his word pronounced it blessed? 
Arguments multiply as we advance. Look at the tendency 
of the New Testament. What has produced emancipation 
in Europe—in the northern States ? Not infidelity, but 
Christianity. And what has produced throughout the north 
the long universal cry for emancipation ? The New Testa¬ 
ment. If it could be maintained that any thing in the New 
Testament tended to perpetuate Slavery, why then the 
South ought to make their slaves read the word of God. 

But there are objections to passing a rule by which all 
men who hold slaves shall be excluded from the church. 

(1.) “That it cuts asunder the great commission to go 
and disciple all nations.” I do not so understand it. If 
men are willing we should go to the South with the whole 
Gospel, and not an emasculated Gospel, we are ready to go; 
but not otherwise, and we justify ourselves by our Lord’s 
words, “If they persecute you in one city, flee into another.” 
I honor the father, living or dead, and yet I have not been 
taught adulation or adoration of mortal man. The mistake 
made by Bishop Asbury when he lowered the standard of the 
Discipline to establish the Church in the South, was one of 
the greatest ever made by a mortal man. Would you go to 
Utah and write in your Discipline that no man might have 
more than three wives 1 (Several voices, no.) 

It Asbury could see the results of his, course, he would 
weep. Let the whole Gospel go there to work as the leaven, 
and leaven the whole lump. Is the Gospel anti-Slavery ? 
If so, then sir, it has never been properly applied in the 
Sonthern States. Slavery has existed three hundred years 
in these United States, and is stronger to-day than it ever 
was before. Now I ask at what rate is the Gospel accom¬ 
plishing its work, if after three hundred years Slavery is 
stronger than it ever was ? This is important. There are 
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now three and a half million slaves, and after a comparative¬ 
ly short period we shall have forty millions, or a hundred 
millions. What is to accomplish their deliverance ? Poli¬ 
tics ? I have no hope here. The sword ? I pray God not 
—and another thought, we have no example of successful 
servile war; though the blood of blacks and whites should 
redden the Mississippi, it would not result in emancipation 
of the enslaved. 1 had hope that as the slaves increased, 
their value would diminish. But the opening of immense 
territories to slave labor has cut off that hope. My hope is 
in God—in the Church of God. Will the Church in the 
South ever rise, and take her stand in favor of emancipation, 
while there are Ministers, Bishops, and arch-Bishops who 
are justifying Slavery? Never until the Church at the North 
arises to a correct position is there any hope of success. 

Mr. Hamilton remarked that he had voted against the 
proposition to extend the time, although he was very anxious 
to hear Dr. Thompson. He would now, however, vote for 
the motion to extend it one hour, or any length ..f time, 
rather than have this constant discussion en that »ti« j«-i:t. 

.After a long discussion on extending the time, it was so 
agreed to do, and Dr. Thompson resumed. 

Dr. Thomson continued : 

I have been accused*of wandering from the Report, but 
think I have not, because the principle stated there is that 
man has no moral right of property in man. 

(I have my doubts whether the new chapter is consistent 
with the general rule. 1 will indicate the reasons of these 
doubts, but shall not now elaborate my views on this ques¬ 
tion : First. The anti-slavery action of the church was less 
and less stringent, up to the time of the adoption of the 
General Rule. 

Second, The purpose of the rule evidently, was to open 
the Southern States to the preaching of the Methodists. 

Third. The interpretation given to the rule on Slavery by 
contemporaneous action, must fix the meaning of the Gen¬ 
eral Rule, as designed to allow of slaveholding by members 
of the Church. 

Fourth. The proposition to change the General Rule 
shows a doubt of the prosperity of the provisions of the new 
chapter while it remains as it i3.) I propose to go to the 
root of the difficulty—to change the general rule. It is 
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wrong 1 to attempt to compass in the chapter what you can¬ 
not do in the constitution. I say, honor bright, I nail my 
colors to the mast head, and would rather sink fifty fathoms 
with my colors in the right place, than to succeed by equiv¬ 
ocal methods. I am here to listen, and have my doubts re 
moved if they can be. 

During the intervening discussion about extending the 
time, Dr. Thompson had spoken very highly of John A - Coi- 
l : ns as a speaker, and as a man, and especially during the 
discussions of 1844. This explains the allusions which 
follow : 

Mr. Collins, of Baltimore, said : 

Permit me to respond to what I consider the highest com¬ 
pliment I ever received in my life, (referring to Dr. Thom¬ 
sen’s expressions of regard for himself, especially in view of 
his, Mr. C.’s positions in the General Conference of 1844.) 
I knew I had friends who cherished me in their hearts, but 
to have that expression from Dr. Thompson, whom, as a 
man, I have learned to respect and honor, is a compliment 
indeed ; and, sir, if it be any satisfaction to him, from one so 
humble as myself, I will tell him what he did not know, be¬ 
fore, that in 1852 I voted for him for Bishop, all through, 
and I should be glad if my Creator had made me just 6uch 
a man as he, although I cannot accord with all bis views. 
But I shall differ from him, as I will from any brother, 
squarely, calmly, and with no bad feelings, for this is no oc¬ 
casion for bad feelings. 

I am a man of strong nerves, not much accustomed to be 
moved ; yet I find it difficult to command my feelings when 
I look at this General Conference, and the measures before 
it. We had long sittings on this subject in the Committee 
on Slavery, and thought it might be supposed that a ques¬ 
tion of this kind, disturbing the nation and the Church, 
might give rise to unpleasantness. I am happy to say that 
no such unpleasantness has arisen, and 1 say here, that lov¬ 
ing every body in that Committee 1 learned to love them 
more, and to put them in my heart, though we differ widely 
on the question before ns. And now, sir, I. say I do not 
feel as a polemical gladinator her. That is beneath me- I 
wish to win no laurels, if 1 had the power to do so, as an 
able debator. A question of greater moment, and of deeper 
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interest is before ns—one that concerns us all, in all the 
issues of this case. 

I wish it understood in the outset that there are not two 
parties here, as existed in 1844, a genuine souihern party, 
aud an adverse party. 

I am not here to defend Slavery from the Bible or any 
other source. lam not here to make that issue. Not at 
all, sir ? The bretheren representing the Baltimore Confer¬ 
ence are not pro-slavery. My honored people, which I in 
part represent on this floor, are not pro slavery. And we 
have given the strongest possible proof of that fact. Why 
does Balt more stand where 6he does? Why did ehe not go 
off with the Church South ? Why maintain her allegiance 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church in these United States ? 

What is the reason ? But one reason can be given. We 
do not believe in the sentiments of that Church. The sec¬ 
tion of the couotry with which I am not most familiar was 
passed through by an able man, proclaiming Slavery to be 
a Divine institution—a Divine right, running it out into all 
the ramifications of Society. Another followed him on the 
same strain. I stood up and met him on these issues. Our 
people did not go with the South. Why is she where she is? 

If we had chosen to affiliate with the Church South, stars 
and garters awaited us. Baltimore would, in that case, 
have been the emporium of southern commerce. Baltimore 
would have had the Book Concern of the Church South, and 
would have concentrated the publishing interests of that 
Church. Yet she did not go *, and why did she not go ? 

Again, we were met with persecutions of every kind. The 
political press let loose its political blood hounds upon us 
and pursued us. We were almost mobbed, yet we met it. 
We bad one circuit nearly crushed out. It was a frontier 
circuit bounded by the Rappahannock river. Did we give 
up even that territory ? No, sir. When it was dangerous 
to go there, when our preachers were almost driven off, 
when nearly all our members went off and took our Church 
.there, having only about half a dozen in Warren town, who 
remained firm in attachment to the Church, and 1 remained 
with them, through weal and woe, with pen and tongue, and 
with all the influence I could exert. I wend for adhering to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church there as it it. These half 
dozen brethren conceived the desigD of building a Chnrch. 
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It was built, and 1 had the honor of dedicating it. Some 
said there wonld be none present, Ac. The morning came, 
and crowds were there. I went simply as a Methodist 
preacher. And what was the result,—not of the preaching 
or of my efforts but the result of the stand made in that in¬ 
stance ; that circuit is fast rising to be one of the first in our 
entire work, while the Methodist,flag floats there just where 
it ought to float. (At this stage, a motion prevailed to ad¬ 
journ.) 

TWENTY-THIRD DAY. 

Mr. Collins resumed ; I shall, in the first place, pay some 
attention to two or three suggestions made by Dr. Thom¬ 
son in his speech of yesterday. I wish to break the force 
of the first part of that speech, which I think may be done 
by a simple replication. 

And first, he alluded to the course pursued on the part of 
the Hebrews, in case a fugitive servant fled from their jur¬ 
isdiction. He was not remanded. In reply to that, I wish 
to say, the Hebrews were a theocracy, the most simple form 
of government under which men can be placed. That iB 
not the form of our government. Ours is a complex gov¬ 
ernment, embracing general and State governments, under 
the Constitution of the United States, binding all together. 
There are unquestionable provisions in that Constitution on 
this vexed question. Three fifths of the slaves are represen¬ 
ted in our national legislative councils. Then, sir, in sev¬ 
eral of the States of this Union, Slavery is sanctioned by 
law, by the civil authority. The Church of God is found in 
these States. We have an executive and a legislative de¬ 
partment of a national character. The same is true of the 
States, and I submit, sir, that though that was an eloquent 
passage, finely put, and meeting hearty responses here, it is 
not applicable under our circumstances and under our gov¬ 
ernment, which I believe the best under the sun. Dr. 
Thomson referred to the emancipation which has taken place 
in the northern States, attributing it to the moral element of 
those places. I admit there is as pure a moral sentiment in 
New England as elsewhere, that it has as much force there 
as in any other part of the globe. This moral sentiment has 
done vast good in its outward spread to the other States. I 
am willing to grant as much in this respect as may and ought 
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to be granted. Yet there are other considerations, consid¬ 
erations of State policy, which must have had an important 
bearing on emancipation in those States. The soil ol New 
England is not adapted to slave labor." It is the cotton, 
6ugar, hemp, tobucco, and rice growing country where slave 
labor is alone profitable. I cau readily see how a proper 
regard to State considerations may have induced emancipa¬ 
tion. Grain-growing countries are not adapted to Slavery. 

I am glad New England emancipated her slaves. She did 
right. But it was not her superior moral sentimeuts, to 
those farther South. Why, sir, in illustration of this, five 
States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and, I think. Iowa, 
were placed under the Ordinance of 1781, by which Slavery 
was prohibited over those territories. Who wrote that Or¬ 
dinance ? Thomas Jefferson, a Virginian, a man whose 
fame fills this world. He wrote it in 1783 or 1784. It was 
passed by the Congress of the confederated States, which 
sat contemporaneously with the framers of the Constitution 
itself. That Ordinance, the production of a Southern man, 
voted for by Southern men, has formed the basis for the 
freedom of the five great States I have named. 

Unavailing efforts were made to introduce Slavery into 
Ohio. They were thwarted by the influence of the Southern 
States. 

In this State of Indiana, in this Capitol, when Indiana 
was a territory, the territorial legislature petitioned Con¬ 
gress that Slavery might be admitted into the territory of 
Indiana. That petition went to a Special Committee of 
which John Randolph (the owner of 300 slaves, which he 
manumitted at his death) was chairmau. That Committee’s 
report was that the Ordinance of 1787 had worked well, 
and relieved the country of a great incubus, and it was im¬ 
proper to suspend the Ordinance of 1787. That report was 
sustained, and by Southern votes Iudiaua was preserved to 
ireedom, and is no a free State. 

Dr. Thomson says that Slavery is on the increase—that 
it has more power now than it formerly had. I beg to say 
that if this be the fact, the M. E. Church is not responsible 
for it. Religion never made Slavery. The M. E. Church 
never made Slavery. She is not responsible as the author 
of it, However true the remark of Dr. Thomson may be, 
as to the increase of Slave power in certain places, aud I 
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admit the force of hi8 remark in some respects ; however 
true it may be in other parts, it is a great mistake in regard 
to that part of slave territory within onr bounds. It is not 
on the increase there. Perhaps you will be surprised to 
learn that in the whole of Baltimore City Station, accord¬ 
ing to testimony of brethren well informed on the subject, 
there is but one single slaveholder, and it is doubtful that 
there is even one. 

We have a colored membership of from 15,000 to 20,000. 
They have good churches there, they sing more sweetly, and 
pray more powerfully, than any people I have ever seen. I 
had rather preach to them than to any other people. They 
have their Sabbath and day schools You may thread the 
street of Baltimore, and you will not meet with a single 
colored beggar. We do meet with beggars there, but they 
do not come from the descendants of Africa. Slavery is 
not on the increase there. Bro. Griffith sayB it is on the 
decrease. (Several voices, true.) Our people there have 
some sense. They know they can hire labor cheaper than 
they can bny it and become responsible for the clothing, 
feeding, and sustaining of the slaves when unable to labor. 
Slavery is on the decrease there, and if the Discipline be 
permitted to remain as it is, and operate as it has been do¬ 
ing, it will still decrease. These remarks will serve to break 
the force of Dr. Thomson’s speech. I am sorry to differ from 
him, but the nature of the case demanded it. 

I believe it is admitted, given up, by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Slavery, and the friends of the report, that it 
makes a new term of membership. (Several voices—and 
among them Mr. Raymond’s—no, no.) Then, said Mr. 
Collins, I shall proceed to prove it. 

The first answer to the question, what shall be done for 
the extirpation of the great evil of Slavery ? “ Therefore 

no slaveholder shall hereafter be eligible to membership,” 
&c. Is not that a new term of membership? Is emanci¬ 
pation now a term of membership ? Has it ever been made 
a test of membership ? If it has, I have failed to discover 
it. I have tried to understand Methodist discipline, and if 
such a test has ever been placed before an applicant for 
membership in our Chujcb, it has not happened in my day. 
You cannot find it in the book. It makes a new test of 
membership. My friend, Dr. Raymond, cannot get oat of it. 
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In the second answer, we have a new term in a two-fold 
sense. I wish to touch this point lightly. “ Whenever a 
member of our Church becomes by any means the owner of 
a 6lave, it shall be the duty of the preacher in charge to 
call a committee,” &c. Now, sir, in the slaveholding part 
of our Conference, and I presume it is so in the greater 
part of our Conferences in slave-territory, the larger part of 
our members do not nold slaves—They might become the 
owners of slaves by inheritance or gift ; would they not by 
this provision be brought before a committee ? and if they 
refused to appear, or would not abide the decision of the 
committee, would they not be liable as in cases of immoral¬ 
ity ? No one can dispute that, and that hence this is a new 
term of membership, to those even now members in the 
Church. It has the bearing and force of an ex post facto 
law. It does this to all intents and purposes. It never was 
done before. 

Again, there are members of our Church who are now 
slaveholders, who are liable under this proposed chapter, 
“ whenever a member of our Church, by any means becomes 
the owner of a slave,” &c., by “any means,” by bequest or 
natural increase, what is to be done with him ? He must be 
brought before a committee, and if he refuses to go, he is to 
be tried for immoral : ty. In these three particulars then, 
this document makes non-slaveholding a test of membership. 

The third answer provides for giviug them “ such compen¬ 
sation as shall be just and equal,” and for their proper treat¬ 
ment. That makes a new test, and why ? It changes en¬ 
tirely the relation of master and slave. It makes the slave 
a free man. (Amen, said several.) I am glad you say 
amen ; it gives your endorsement of what I say. I say, 
then, this passage does, in effect, make non-slaveholding a 
test of membership in our Church. This is true of each of 
these points separately, and of all together. They are like 
four hooks tied together, with which I have seen fishermen 
fish. You are to be caught on one or the other of them— 
there is no escape. * 

Again, sir, another feature of this report to which I wish 
to call your attention is, the resolutioulooking to a change 
in the general rule. I speak now in defense of my people. 
I never knew an instance in the bounds of Baltimore Con¬ 
ference, in which a member of our Church separated bus- 
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bands and wives, parents and children. I have tried to re¬ 
collect an instance, and have called on Bro. Griffith, who 
has a memory as tenacious as a tar-barrel, to see if be can 
remember such an instance. He cannot. Professor Is a dal 
says an instance of this kind happened in old St. Mary’s 
county, in which a man sold a child from its mother. He 
was arrested and expelled from the Cburcn for it, and lived 
and died out of the Church. 

Now, sir, I submit that this feature of the report be re¬ 
ceived by our people as an act of great unkindness, a tjcit 
reproach. They hold their members to these duties, aud re¬ 
gard these relations as sacredly as any members of this Con¬ 
ference. 

I will now argue the constitutional question. I want to 
build this fence as high as the Discipline builds it, and to 
show that this action cannot be taken without a violation of 
the Constitution. We have a Constitution ; our Church iB 
under its control. The Constitution defines the rights and 
duties of those under its control. Need I argue this at all ? 
It must be admitted by all who have read this book with 
any degree of care. 

We cannot go beyond the grants in this charter. As per¬ 
tinent to this point,"i affirm that simple slaveholding was 
never unqualifiedly made a test of memdership in the Metho¬ 
dist Church. You will read this book, (Emory’s History of 
Discipline,) and the Discipline in vain to find any such pro¬ 
vision. It cannot be found. The measures adopted in the 
Christmas Conference of H84, when the M. E. Church was 
organized, were confessedly the most stringent that were 
ever adopted. And yet, there is that in these very mea¬ 
sures that operates as an entire drawback. What is it? 
These rules were not intended to affect the members of our 
Church any farther than was consistent with the laws of the 
States where they resided, This takes off the stringency of 
these rules from members residing in Southern States ; and 
tbe§ it was added : “And respecting onr brethren in Virgi¬ 
nia and Maryland, we allow them two years to consider the 
expediency of compliance or non-compliance with this rule.” 
And then, to show you that the fathers made distinction, 
buying and Belling, or bolding slaves, I read you this ques¬ 
tion and answer : “ What shat shall be done with our mem¬ 
bers who buy and sell slaves, or give them away ?” Ant. 
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“ They are to be expelled, unless they buy them to free them.” 
They made this distinction between slaveholding, and buy¬ 
ing and selling slaves. And these measures were suspended, 
any why ? Asbury went South and many observations. He 
saw they were improper, and he suspended them. The rule 
itself was suspended by the Conference of 1785. Dr. Coke 
suspended these rules/adopted by an annual Conference. I 
doubt whether you, sir, or the whole bench of Bishops would 
do it ; yet he did it. And it was done because all the 
power was formed in the annual Conference, I turn to 
page 181, (Emory’s History of Discipline,) where the Gen¬ 
eral Cule %vas first introduced on the subject on Slavery. It 
was introduced in America. Mr. Wesley never made that 
rule. It never was fouud in his general rules, and down to 
this time no such rule is found in the discipline of our Wes¬ 
leyan Brethren. It is not even contained in their instruc¬ 
tions to their missionaries. They gave them no other direc¬ 
tions than simply to preach the Gospel. 

The rule of 1784 was amended in 1785. I am glad they 
amended it, because all the devils in hell cannot sell the soul 
of a man. I have beard this statement, that men could en¬ 
slave the souls of men, but it cannot be done. I heard of a 
man who had a slave, once, who went to church and be¬ 
came converted, and was made happy in the love of God. 
His master chastised him for it, but he went again, and was 
again chastised. He was taken sick. His master treated 
him unkindly, and laid his sickness to his attendance upon 
church. The man heard his master, turned over in his bed, 
and said “ glory to God, I’m free,” and went to Heaven. 
You cannot sell the soul of a man. It is the property of 
Almighty God. So far as I know, the members of our 
Church, do not, any of them, claim that the soul of a man 
can be bought and sold. 

[J. B. Finley cried out—they do sell the soul—the body 
would not be worth a snuff of tobacco without the soul.] 

In 1808, is the important period, the general rule went 
into the Discipline, as it now stands, and that was the Gen¬ 
eral Conference which formed this General Conference. Be¬ 
fore that period it was composed of all the elderships of the 
Church. That Conference gave us general powers, but un¬ 
der certain restrictions. They gave this General Rule its 
present shape and form ; and to show you that the fathers 
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did not believe that it affected mere slaveholding, they put 
the chapter into the Discipline on Slavery as it now stands ; 
showing most clearly their sense of the general rule, that it 
did noi make slaveholding a test of membership in the 
Church. In further confirmation, I will state what also oc¬ 
curred in 1796. The chapter on Slavery that was adopted 
in 1796, shows that they did not iuteud to make slavehold¬ 
ing a test of membership, because they made non-slavehold¬ 
ing a test of official membership in those States where the 
laws allowed of emancipation, and permitted the liberated 
slave to enjoy his liberty. Under the former arrangement 
no slaveholder might be received into the Society, uutil the 
preacher having charge of the circuit had spoken to him 
freely on the subject of Slavery. That was stricken out, 
and the fact that it was stricken out in 1808 goes to show 
that simple slaveholding was never thought, intended, or be¬ 
lieved to be a bar to membership. 

Sir, I hold that these provisions in the chapter, which 
make slaveholding a test of membership, are unconstitution¬ 
al. I know the brethren have tried to steer around it.— 
They are good navigators, but they cannot evade it. This 
test cannot go into the book without the alteration of the 
general ru*e on that subject, and that cannot be done except 
in a certain way. But leaving that rule untouched, you put 
into the book a statute that conflicts directly with the rale, 
and with all rational interpretation of it. This body itself 
has given its sanction to this showing. Were not resolu¬ 
tions passed around to the annual Conferences, almost iden¬ 
tical with this proposed chapter ? Did not that show that 
these brethren believed they could not get into the book 
without this process ? Why did they send these resolutions 
around ? Clearly because they judged it necessary to pur¬ 
sue this process. That measure has failed, and uow, with¬ 
out attempting any change of the general rule, they propose 
to put it into the book. 

I bold again that tjjis is confirmed by another fact, in re¬ 
gard to the rule on spirituous liquors. The change was 
Bought to be made in 1886, 1840, and 1844, and was about 
to be introduced, until this constitutioual difficulty was 
stareed. 

I started it myself in 1844, and it did not go into the 
book until 1848, and it was right, and I ask, sir, upon a 
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question like this, of great importance—greater than any 
other—whether to attempt to put that into the book in this 
form, there is not a violation of oar Constitation. 

But it is objected that Baptism, and a proper confession 
of faith, have been made tests of membership, without any 
alteration of the general rules. This is admitted, and for 
the plainest possible reason, there was no necessity for it. 
These instances are not analagous. Are not our articles of 
faith fundamental ? We cannot touch them. They are part 
and parcel of the Constitution of the Church. (Mr. Col¬ 
lins read the article concerning the sacraments, and com¬ 
mented upon it.) So that baptism by our articles of faith, 
is an acknowledged sacrament. Every member of the M. 
E. Church ought to subscribe to this and therefore it is right 
and proper that every man, before admission, should say that 
he approves these articles and should be baptized. What is 
the rule of construing the Constitution ? What it grants 
may be done. What it witholds cannot be done. This is 
the difference between organic and legislative bodies. The 
organic body may lay down rules. The legislative bodies 
may carry out those rules. We have a Constitution. One 
of our disciplinary rules teaches the necessity of baptism 
before admission into the M. E. Church. Another makes a 
profession of faith, and these are simply a carrying out of 
the Constitution. I submit that these objections do not 
hold in this case. There was no necessity for changing the 
general rule, to require baptism and confession of faith be¬ 
fore admission into our societies, because these requisitions 
were in the Constitution. I come to the conclusion, in which 
I should hope every brother here will agree with me, that 
this report does make new tests of membership. It is not 
in accordance with the Constitation, and caunot be done 
without a conflict with the Constitution. You did right, 
sir ! This Bench of bishops did right. You said what was 
true and you might have said it stronger. It is due to can¬ 
dor to say, that I shall feel constrained to vote against the 
other measure proposed—the change in the general rule, 
though it is proposed to be done in a constitutional way, aud 
yon have a right to do it, but I beg you to pause before you 
do it, because when you do it, you unchurch a great many 
of my people. 

Again, this test is unknown to the Christian church. If 
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we except the Quakers. ns they are called, aad some other 
inconsiderable sects, there is no great leading denomination 
of Christians, that makes non-Slaveholding a test of member¬ 
ship. . 

I say in yonr presence, and in the presence of this Confer¬ 
ence, I trust you will move with great caution,—What 
right hare we to make tests of membership in the fold of 
Christ. Is he not the Lord and Lawgiver ? Has he dele¬ 
gated that right to any ? He has done it. We have no 
right to make any test of membership, not clearly laid down 
by Christ. It is assumed in a certain quarter, by a gentle¬ 
man on the other side of the water, that he bolds this right. 
But we do not submit to the claim.—I doubt the authority 
of the Conference to do it, unless it is clearly and specifically 
set down in the word of God, every' branch of the church is 
a representative of the word of itself, and may adopt finch 
rules and tests as are clearly taught in the word of God, but 
not otherwise 

So of class meetings. I sav, sir, if yon cannot get a clear 
warrant for them in this beok, (the Bible ,) you cannot make 
it a test. And I respect it—Iqnestiou onr nutority as a 
branch of the church, to make any test of membership, that 
ig not clearly warranted in the word of God. There is much 
discussion as to the question of the Bible sanctioning Slavery. 
It is claimed in some places that there is a divine sanction 
of Slavery. I am sorry, in my very heart, that the precious 
Bible was ever referred to in this manner. 

Yon, sir, know the reason, and this Conference knows the 
reason. The time was when this book was never referred 
to iu defence of Slavery. I shall not follow this train of 
argument. I shall say the Bible is a book of facts. I know 
that speeches are made about the divine right of Slavery. I 
could make a speech if I shyuld try. I say this, t hat is not 
the question—Slavery is not ari original question of this 
body. If it were In open question, you would find me in 
the right place, laboring at the strong oar. But tbnt is not 
the question It is the question as connected with the Me¬ 
thodist Episcopal Church, bound by her general rules and 
controlled by her constitution. What can we do ? Nothing 
more than we can do in a constitutional way. I meet it in 
this aspect alone, and discuss it in this aspect alone. In 
this aspect alone it comes before this body. Now, sir, I 
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submit that we sometimes strike wide of the mark. It is 
argued that Christianity is hostile to Slavery. Suppose we 
admit it, we lose nothing by the admission. Christianity is 
the great regenerator and elevator of the race, and if it 
have free access, it will triumph over all evils and ills, and 
nothing would so gladden the heart of the true philauthro- 
pist. 

On this subject, I say we need nothing but the light of 
truth. Let the gospel have free coarse. Not an emascula¬ 
ted gospel, but the pure gospel, the doctrines of the cross. 
Let these doctrines, right from the gross, reach master and 
6lave alike, there is no power on earth on earth or hell that 
can prevent it from accomplishing its designed object. With 
that gospel the apostles went to the Gentile world. 

When Paul stood in the Areopagas, he did not stop to 
entertain them with speculation. He came right to the 
doctrines of the cross that revolutionized the Roman Em¬ 
pire, and will, if adhered to, revolutionize the world (Mr. 
Collins here repeated an extract, showing that Christianity, 
to be successful, appealed not to the civil power, but relied 
upon its own intrinsic force and betuty, to secure its suc¬ 
cess. ) 

This whole subject is to be reached by moral power ; by 
that law of love referred to by the committee. It is a moral 
power that is to shake the nations, to imbed truth into the 
heart and conscience of mankind, to sweep the world with 
its mighty influence and carry all before it. This moral 
power is the lever to move the whole world, and prepare it 
for heaven. (Mr. Collins referred to Martin Luther.) It 
was that moral power, which struck the seintallations of the 
light of protestantism. And when Zuingle departed from 
the principle, he weakened the cause of the reformation. This 
moral power can reach the aut<^rat on his throne. It can 
act everywhere. And it is this that is to accomplish any¬ 
thing on this great question. We might learn certain things 
on this subject, in the scriptures. You recollect the para- 
bln of the tares. Chi ist sowed good seed and the euemy 
sowed tares. The disciples wanted to root them up, but 
Christ forbade it. “ Let both grow until the harvest." I 
interpret it thus : Some evils are such that it will do more 
harm to meddle than to desist, and such I believe to be the 
fact in regard to this question. 
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Again, we might learn a lesson from the events taking 
place under Divine Providence. There are a great many 
evils in the Church and in the world. When I look at the 
horrid caricature of- the Christian religion made by prelates 
and proud dignataries ; when I look at the multitudes 
thronging these Cathedrals ; when I look at these things, I 
am surprised that God has not put a plow-share under them 
and upturned them. There are other evils of like character. 
The exterminating wars of the Hebrews, against the Phil¬ 
istines, what interpretation can we give of them ? One evil 
was used, or permitted, to correct another. The great evil 
in that ease was idolatry. And it was the obvious method 
of Providence for exterminating idolatry. So in reference 
to other evils. Thus it is in medicine ; one poison is given 
to counteract and expel another. How do we know but 
God uses the instrumentality of converted slaveholders to 
accomplish the object so much desired by this Conference ; 
to help on what I conceive to be a cause of the first moment 
the Colonization Society, and plant on the coast of Africa 
its entire length the institutions of Christianity, that thus 
the entire land may be be brought to the knowledge of the 
truth. I am not satisfied of one thing—that it is the reli¬ 
gions element of the South that has operated to produce 
any conscience at all upon this subject. There is a religious 
element there, and while I do not wish to cast any reflec¬ 
tions upon other branches of the Church of Chaist, the South 
is more indebted for this element to the M. E. Church than 
to any other. 

They have created this element, I know they have done it. 
They have done it in a method left out of the statements in 
the report : they have done it by preventing slaveholding in 
the Methodist itinerancy. The Baltimore Conference has 
kept it out, and the simple influence of that provision alone 
will do more for this object than the passage of that report, 
for that would do incalculable barm. I have seen masters 
and slaves happy in the love of God. I cannot agree with 
Bro. Hosmer, i. e., if he has been correctly reported, in say¬ 
ing that the slaveholders and slaves cannot be Christians.— 
I have been with them when converted and when dying. I 
have heard that ringing shout, just as they were passing 
away. I have stood by their dying couch, and helped on 
the shout that wafted them to heaven. I have seen masters 
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and servants in the same parlor, rejoicing together. I have 
seen masters die and their servants in the room. More than 
this, in Calvert county, at camp-meeting, I have seen the old 
slave iu the stand, and his master standing by my side, the 
slave thundering it out and the master cheering him on, say¬ 
ing, “ go ahead, Tom—you are right,” &c. It won't do to 
tell me that slaves cannot be Christians, or that slavehold¬ 
ers can Dot be Ohristiaus. I know better, thank G-od, I 
know better. The first public duty assigned me in the 
Church wns to lead a colored class. We always had a 
glorious time. I shall never forget that, nor Aunt Lucy 
Neal, who used to hug me whenever she \jaet me, in the 
Btreets or anywhere else. You cannot tear from me the 
conviction that they are Christians. .1 wish I had five hun¬ 
dred of them here to sing for you, they would put you in a 
good frame. Iu this great struggle the Baltimore Confer- 
ncee has done as much as any other body. 

Who made those rules in 1184 ? I am told there was 
not a northern man in that Conference. Who made those 
rules ? The preachers from Maryland and Virginia ? i'hey 
put those restrictions ou their hands. They do not want 
you to impose a burden on them which neither they nor their 
fathers were able to bear. I venerate the fathers. I re¬ 
member them with interest. I was converted through their 
instrumentality. They worked nobly. Their sentiments on 
Slavery I have referred to again and again. Why did not 
they make rules against it. Why did they leave, in the Dis¬ 
cipline, this fatal margin ? Why did they not take it away ? 
They did every thing else they tried. They spread Scrip¬ 
tural holiness all over these lands. They were the means, 
not only of reviving religion in our own church, but in all 
others. They elevated the cause of God, and covered the 
couutry with the memory of their deeds. Why is it that, 
accomplishing all this, these eminent, holy men did not de¬ 
stroy Slavery ? Why did they leave it in the church ? Not 
that they backslid. Francis Asbury, that great Apostle, 
was no backslider I Win. McKLeudree was no backslider ! 
The associates of these meu were no back liders. Why did 
not these men, with their strong arm and powerful voice, 
sweep this great evil from the Methodist Episcopal church ? 
They could not do it. They could not uproot civil author¬ 
ity, nor civil law. They were met by a barrier they could 
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not cross. And, what they could not do in that day, we 
cannot do in this, by the measures proposed in that report. 
Let the gospel go in its simplicity, untrammeled, and that 
will do what nothing else can. 

In the next place, a measure of this kind is schismatic in 
its tendency. Do not be alarmed. I will tell you what I 
mean by schism. I mean what Dr. Campbell does, as quot¬ 
ed by Mr. Watson. “ It does not usually signify an open 
separation, but we may become guilty of it by such aliena¬ 
tion in spirit and feeling as violates the union of the bedy. 
I am not insensible to the importance of such acts as lead 
to an open rupture, nor to the value of a visible union ; but 
there is a different union, a union of the spirit God in the 
hearts of Christinas—a union of love and of experience in 
the hearts of Christians, and these measures tend to sever 
that union. What have we done, sir, that these measures 
should be pressed upon us ? Have we become slaveholders ? 
Do we advocate the doctrines of slavery in any sense ? We 
stand just where we have stood ever since we became an in¬ 
tegral part of the Church. What have my people done, 
sir? Why is this additional embarrassment thrown upon 
us, and put in onr way ? Did we not stand up in 1845, and 
resist the innovations which were sought to be forced upon 
the Church ? There sits the man. sir, that offered the reso- 
lulion—a delegate from Baltimore—which prevented slav¬ 
ery from going into our episcopacy. Have not we passed 
through a great struggle, losing a small part of onr terri¬ 
tory ? What have we done that this measure should be in¬ 
voked here ? Had we been cowards, traitors, unfaithful to 
the book, our task might have .been easy. But we passed 
through that struggle, with all its difficulties. In that con¬ 
test we said to our people, and we supposeo we had a right 
to say. the book will remain as it is. That doctrine has 
triumphed. The battle has been fongbt. The victory has 
been won, and will you send us out to fight that battle over 
again. Do you want to see us divided among ourselves ? I 
know yon do not. I say what 1 think. I have a right to 
say that this measure will produce these effects. You will 
excuse me, sir, if I saj 1 love that body (the Baltimore Con¬ 
ference) peculiarly. A mau may love his own family, with¬ 
out being defficient in love to others. 

There stands the Baltimore Conference, venerable for her 
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antiquity, strong in the confidence of the community/warm 
in the affections of our Ministers and people. There she 
stands, having done as much to plant the tree of Methodism 
on the virgin soil of this country as any other part of the 
body, until that tree has attained its present majestic dimen¬ 
sions, cover ng with its grateful shade this whole land — 
There she stands erect, not having changed a principle, true 
to the doctrines and institutions of the Church. Her stand¬ 
ing where she does, is a manumeot of what she is, and an in¬ 
dication of where she wants to be. Will you put this yoke 
on her neck? By all that is common in our doctrines, ex¬ 
perience, hopes, enjoyments, by the memories of the past, and 
the condition of the present, by the prospects of the future, 
I say to you, pause in that measure. Let nothing go into 
that book. Do not do it. The preachers in the Baltimore 
Conference, in an early day, were wafted on the wave of 
emigration, crossed the Alleghanies, traveled the prairies of 
the west, and some of them have scaled the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. I might call upon you by every recollection to come 
to this rescue, I might appeal to New England on this sub¬ 
ject—to those middle conferences which, I believe, will stand 
by ns in this issue—to the Western Conferences. 1 would 
I had the power to give the touch that wonld spring the old 
•Methodist fire. By the memory of our common dead, I ask 
you to let that book be. No man will call me a pro-Slavery 
man. No man should doubt my love to the colored 
people. 

("Mr. Collins here related an incident in Fanquier county, 
Virginia, which showed how strong was the attachment of 
the colored people for him. He could not pass through the 
country, but was thronged by them, and greeted with the 
warmest expressions of affection.) I tell you what, I thought 
I would rather have that name, John A. Collins, humble, 
unhonored, as it is, but embalmed in the memories of these 
colored people, than the brightest gem that decks the mon¬ 
arch’s brow, or the brightest title that could be conferred, 
because it is a monument of faith and love never to be 
thrown dowu. It will shine through eternity. Now, sir, 
for all these reasons aud many others, I wind up my remarks 
with this expression, made in substance by another: “The 
union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in doctrine, senti- 
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ment, lore, and practice, or the Discipline as it is, now and 
forever, one and inseparable.” 

A. J. Phelps, of Black River Conference, said : 

Mr. President :—I do not arise with the view of making 
an exhibition of rhetoric or poetry, bnt to say a few pluin 
things in a plain way. I am not ignorant of the extreme 
difficulty of answering an argument founded in sympathy, es¬ 
pecially when the response must be based upon stern fact. 
But, Sir, this work seems reserved for some one, and I shall 
have the temerity to attempt it. 

It appears to me almost every feature, bearing against 
this measure, is greatly over drawn ; the numerous member¬ 
ships to be affected ; the vast interests jeopordized in con¬ 
ferences of recent creation in slave territory ; our obliga¬ 
tions to support these conferences to which we are said to be 
solemnly and sacredly pledged ; the sacrifice and hazard of 
self-denying men of God, and the interests of poor slaves 
themselves—are all impressed upon us, to teach us the inex¬ 
pediency of this measure. 

But let us look at a few statistics bearing upon these as¬ 
pects of the subject. 

An impression prevails to considerable extent, that a 
white membership of 143,000 is to be directly affected by 
any action on this subject. Whereas, the general minutes of 
1855, show a white membership of only 136,332 in the six 
conferences, in whole or in part in slave territory ; while 
nearly one-third of Baltimore conference, and more than half 
of Philadelphia, besides small portions of other conferences, 
lie in the free States. In Baltimore and Philadelphia con¬ 
ferences alone, we have 43,967 members in free territory, 
which deducted from the total white membership of the six 
conferences, leave 92,363. Of this showing, however, 865 
are local preachers already under restriction, and therefore, 
not capable of being personally affected by any proposed 
change ; and 11,946 are only on trial ; deduct these two 
classes, making 12,811, from the 92,363 situated in slave 
territory, and we have a membership in full connexion within 
those limits of 79,552, instead of 143,000 ; a large discount 
—nearly fifty per cent. From this footing, deduct one-third 
for minors ; and one-third for married ladies, and we find 
remaining 26,517—the highest probable number who are 
capable of holding slaves. This, therefore, is the largest 
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number who can be personally affected by the proposed mea¬ 
sure, provided every one capable of holding a slave is an act¬ 
ual slaveholder. But how is this ? The census of 1850, 
shows that only one-third of the families of the white popu¬ 
lation hold slaves. Then provided our members are no bet¬ 
ter than the masses, the probable number of slaveholders 
among us would be 8,834. But if all our members in that 
region are superior Methodists—possessing good tender 
hearts, and only hold slaves for t; e good of the enslaved, 
as presented by their apologists, then the rule hurts no one 
But suppose they are only comparatively good, and have 
some conscience, such as the climate will allow, and only 
wish to make gain out of human bones and sinews and souls, 
with moderation and modesty, then the proportion of slave¬ 
holders in the church must be less than in the masses. 
What then is the probability ? How many slaveholders 
have we in the M E. Church ? Have we 5,000 ? or 1,000 ? 
Dr. Durbin, who is well posted in about every thing, has ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that we have.less than 1,000 slaveholders 
in the church, and we set this down good authority. 

If this basis be correct, we have 1,000 slaveholders in the 
church, whose connexion with us exposes 700,000 Methodists 
in the free States to taunts and jeers from their enemies, to 
the most excruciating tortures in their own bosoms ; while 
more than 4,000 ministers are hindered in the great work of 
saving souls. The old doctrine is reversed. Our fathers 
taught, “better one suffer than many.” But now the senti¬ 
ment is, better 700,000 suffer than 1,000, 

But this inferior minority of 1 to 700 must be sustained at 
any expense. The moral force of the whole church must de¬ 
fend oppressors. Church authorities and church papers must 
apologize for the nefarious villainy. The press must be 
muzzled, and every possible expedient siezed upon to hold 
the 700 in check, and give the 1 ascendency. 

Here are 700,000 whom Christ hath redeemed, withering 
under the goadings of a lacerated conscience, and trembhng 
under the most fearful apprehension of the curse of Almighty 
God. But there hangs the monster, like the lasso of Thug, 
about the neck of his victim, till, strangled and suffocated, 
the church agonizes as in the last throes of death. 

As the apologist charged, Sir, we confess to sickness. He 
taunts us with being sick at the north, and advises us to take 
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medicine. We confess to sickness—sickness which we fear 
may prove fatal. For God’s sake give us the medicine—any 
kind, ipecac, or any thing that will stir the fatal bile and 
throw off the putrid matter. 

In heaven’s name it is yours to heal this malady—to cut 
the ligaments that bind us—to turn away the tide of wrath 
and let the church of God go free. May the infinite Spirit 
help us. 

It is earnestly plead that are under solemn obligations to 
the three newly created conferences in slave territory. Let 
us look at this matter a moment. These coufereuces, Ken¬ 
tucky, Arkansas, and Missouri, taken together, number 52 
effective preachers in full connexion, with a white member¬ 
ship of 10,679, making a proportion of 205 members to each 
effective minister in the three conferences ; and yet it has 
cost the Missionary Society to carry forward this work for 
two years, 1855 and 1856, §16,200 ; and taking for granted 
that like appropriations were made for 1853 and 1854, it 
has drawn from our missionary funds to support these three 
conferences, consisting of 52 members, all told, the round 
sum of $32,400. Appropriations in the same ratio for the 
work in the United States alone, leaving out of account 
Kansas end Nebraska, and other distant fields, would re¬ 
quire an outlay of more than $2,000,000 for domestic mis- 
g ions only. 

One of the strong arguments for the institution of these 
conferences, was based upon the salutary influence they 
might exert upon the poor slave ; and now we listen to the 
most heart-stirring appeals to our aympathy on the same sub¬ 
ject. If their hands are tied, who is to minister to the poor 
slave ? If they are crippled, who is to come near to lift up 
the poor wretches, and minister to their famishing souls ? 
All this sounds well, but let see how it applies to these con¬ 
ferences. How many colored people, bond and free, have 
been gathered into the church within the limits of these three 
conferences ? The vast number of 365, all told ; and could 
such as are slaves among them be here, and be allowed to 
speak, what would they be likely to say ? Would they cau¬ 
tion you, as their frienus do this day, be sure not to put any 
thing in the book against slavery, for it will do us harm ? 
No, never. 

Bat it is argued they are prospering and increasing among 
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the whites, aud therefore nothing should be done to cripple 
them. I would be sorry to cripple them to be sure, if invin¬ 
cible principle would not cripple them. But bow much are 
they increasing ? Kentucky conference has decreased 355 ; 
but the three, taken together, have increased 200 in all ; so 
they are prospering too much to have anything put in the 
book. But it is strongly urged also, we have instituted these 
conferences, and sent good men of God there, and we are 
solemnly bound now to support them, and not to hamper 
them. 

True, we must stand by them 60 long as we keep them 
there ; but if they are muzzled by slaveocrats they must not 
remain. I have the sincerest sympathy for these brave men 
of God, who have labored and suffered want and hunger on 
the unfruitful soil ; and we make no war with the Board of 
Missions, who have partly supplied their bread. But it is 
lamentable that such a necessity was ever created or should 
be continued with so little promise. 

Where is the utility of such a sacrifice of men and means ; 
Might not the church South do this work at far less expense- 
Aud pray where is the difference 1 Do not they preach the 
same gospel, in the same way ? Do the preachers of the 
church South assure their people they have no intention to 
interfere with the peculiar institution ? And do not our 
ministers, occupy a position by their side, give the same as¬ 
surance ? Do they labor to convince the people that they 
are not Anti-Sla7ery in any offensive sense ? Wherein do 
our ministers differ ? Do they teach the slave to be quiet 
and passive under the galling yoke ? and do our ministers 
come short in enforcing this sublime doctrine ? 

It is urged that it is our duty to extend the Methodist 
Episcopal Church into the midst of slavedom, with the view 
of securing greater influence, and thereby uproot slavery. 
But it must he certain that any religious organization not 
repudiating Slavery, not only takes a viper to its bosom, but 
also contributes influence to render the grievous sin popular, 
especially when the Church is pushed into the midst of Slav¬ 
ery, and Church members seem eager to throw their arms 
around oppressors, and bring them into fellowship. How 
can the advocates of Slavery, in Church or State, with this 
direct sanction of the Church, North and South, fail to re¬ 
gard themselves strongly supported ? 
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The doctrine that a lax faith and easy morals are as pro¬ 
motive of true godliness as that to endorse a grievons siu is 
the best means of removing that sin, can hardly be a ques¬ 
tion in morals. 

It is further alleged that onr anti-SIavery Discipline will 
do much toward extirpating this great evil. 

We submit. When ? and how ? This excellent little 
book has loug lived in the laud of oppression. Has it ad¬ 
vanced in the direction of freedom ? Has it made inroads 
upon Slavery, or has Slavery made inroads upon the book ? 
Has it ever purged the Church of Slavery in its most offensive 
forms ? Key, verily ; but where left to Southern manage¬ 
ment, Slavery has wrung out the last drop of its heart’s blood, 
and left it a speechless ghost. 

Besides, by the showing of wise apologists, our Discipline 
is greatly in the shade in comparison with the Discipline of 
the Church South, just in proportion as a living monster is 
more to be feared-than a soulless, breathless carcass. Their 
Discipline contains no constitutional provision to entail Slav¬ 
ery to the Church forever : whereas, it is stoutly asserted 
that our Discipline constitutionally and irretrievably fastens 
Slavery upon us, and upon the generations to come. But al¬ 
low me to say, sir, I endorse this sentiment just as I would 
endorse the Koran. This, however, is the plea. But, sir, 
were this true, we should be au age, at least, behind the 
Chutch South. Members who subscribe this doctrine ought 
to look up to the ministers of the Church South, as our la¬ 
th rs iu the Revolution looked up to Washington, and fol¬ 
low them as great patriots and distinguished leaders in re¬ 
form—remembering, however, that we have no occasion to 
copy them in trampling what they regarded the troublesome 
Constitution, under foot. 

But what shall be done ? What shall be done, sir ? Give these 
noble-hearted, godly men a “plunk,”— an aw^'-S'avery plank, to 
rest their foot upon, and let them bound out and meet the howling 
tempest, brave the mountain surges, and survive. Give them, sir, 
scions from the tall branches of the majestic tree, where the esg'e 
rests, and let them go forth weeping, bearing this precious s<ed, 
and, doubtless, they shall return rejoicing, bearing their sheaves 
wi'h them. 

But should these well-meant and tearful efforts, for a time, prove 
unsuccessful, what then ? Would you have the herald of truth 
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and life, the messenger of God, lower the standard, to meet the in¬ 
fidelity and vitiated tastes of the people ? 

Should a missionary, sent out to some heathen land, be silenced, 
and his life put in jeopardy, because his creed repudiated the wor¬ 
ship of idols? Would you advise him ro to define his position as 
to do violence to the Christian faith? Would you counsel him to 
assure the people that he was no more opposed to idol worship 
than the heathen themselves? Would you iL6truct him to admit 
idolators to Church fellowship, that he might there exert a more 
salutary influence against the practice of idolatry? Certainly you 
must if you intend to make your practice harmonize with senti¬ 
ments expressed upon this Conference floor. It has been stated 
here, “ The call is,” “ go ye iuto all the world and preach the Gos¬ 
pel to every creature.” But this cannot be done in slavedom if 
you reject slaveholders from the Church. Precisely the same plea 
might be urged lor licensing every conceivable enormity. Is this 
the true position. Then you must conform the Holy Gospel of the 
guileless Prince, to Heathenism, Mohammedism, and the endless 
catalogue of demoralizers. TbeD, with a much less stoop -than 
Slavery demands, the same gospel may be made to harmonize with 
Sabbath breakers, danciog-schools, theatres, and every other class 
of eratics who would receive the Gospel gladly when thus con¬ 
formed to their choice sins. What do you say ; are you ready for 
the experiment ? But to return. What would be done with the 
missionary in such a crisis as above described ? One of two things, 
certainly. You would either recall him and give him position, 
where he might proclaim the one true God, the only object of su¬ 
preme worship, or you would exhort him to integrity and faithful¬ 
ness to the last, and let his flowing blood seal his testimony for the 
truth, and prove the seed of a rising Church. This is the true 
ground ; let it be applied then to slavedom as to heathendom in 
proportion to the enormity of the guilt. Forasmuch then as sub¬ 
verting the ways of God, and chaining the bodies and souls of 
God’s free men, involves deeper moral turpitude, and must be more 
odious in the sight of God than ignorant idolatry, we may not, we 
must not tamper with ihe greater evil of Slavery. 

Sir. we must give these sterling men of God the torch of truth 
and liberty, and let them go forth, in this bleak world of sin, like 
the early disciples, in the name of the Lord of Hosts, and when 
persecuted in one city, beyond endurance, let them flee to another, 
and the God of Israel shall give them rest. 

Allow me to say before taking my seat, I favor the report of the 
committee on Slavery, not because it comes up to my views of 
what should be enacted on this subject. Nor would my sense of 
responsibility allow me to go for any measure as a compromise 
where so much of principle is involved. I take this weak solution, 
sir, just as in extremity I would take greatly diluted aliment as the 
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best means at hand for prolonging life. My vote will be in favor 
of this report, because there is no present hope of enacting a more 
stringent and less encumbered rule, and because I think this a 
small advance toward liberty. I go for it so far as constitutionality 
is concerned, with a whole heart and a good conscience, believing 
most sincerely that the general rules neither require nor authorize 
the bolding of human beings as property. 

Sir, we are Methodists, called of God to “ spread Scriptural holi- 
n<S8 over these lands,” and to commend the pure, wholesome, and 
equal provisions of the Gospel to our common humanity. Can we 
consistently countenance such enormities as make us the hiss and 
by-word of infidels, and render us suspicious in the estimation of 
good men of all nations. Nay, is it even expedient to baptize 
such provoking vice as involves our standard of piety in easy vir¬ 
tue and doubtful morality ? if not, indeed, in gross immorality. In 
the name of God. let us assert our liberty ; let us throw off this 
incubus and be free. 

This is a crisis in our history. By the adoption or rejection of 
this measure, we are to settle the destiny of the M, E. Church for 
years, perhaps for centuries ; nay, perhaps for ever. 

All eyes are upon us. The Church and the nation are looking 
this way. And conld oppressed and bleeding humanity understand 
what is passing here, millions of beseeching, imploring eyps would 
be turned upon us, and a wail of agonizing prayer would stir the 
very heavens. Let us remember, above all,that the eye of Jeho¬ 
vah is upon us, and in view of the tribulations of eiernity, let this 
highest tribunal of the Methodist Episcopal Church pronounce the 
•doom of this execrable villainy. Then, with hands washed in in- 
nocency, shall we go forth to minister at the altars of God. 

Afternoon Session. —B.ishop Scott presided. The discussion was 
resumed. 

Father Young said that he was a good deal like the man who 
wished to get into the pool, but was prevented by others forestil¬ 
ling him. He would not inflict a long speech on the Conference. 
He was an old and worn out man, and did not talk much but wanted 
the privilege to talk a little on this subject of Slavery. A stranger 
would think from the speeches which have been made here, that 
there are two parties on this floor, anti-Slavery and pro-Slavery.— 
He did not believe this is the case—there is not a pro-Slavery man 
on this floor. [Cries of no, no.] He thought such representations 
calculated to do more harm than good. Slavery can never harmon¬ 
ize with Methodism-f-no more tbaD fire and water can harmonize. 
They never can dwell together in unity—there will always be 
trouble where it is attempted to unite them. Methodism is design¬ 
ed to spread scriptural holiness—its great end is the evangelization 
of the world. It is moving on, scattering life and liberty in its 
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pathway. Slavery is one of the most unhallowed things in all the 
Lord’s earth, it stands out a dreadful monster. You can never 
harmonize them. Methodism is just, kind, long-suffering—let it 
go free— free as peace on earth and good will to man, untrammeled 
by the influence of Slavery. 

The great question before us at this time is, how to remove evil 
rrom me country and tne Uburcn. Me trembled to get up ana 
talk upon this subject, but he was aroused by a sense of duty. It 
is usel ss to spend days in attempting to prove Slavery an evil— 
how shall we remove it ? Some say legislate it out. This is very 
doubtful, it would be labor in vain. It might perhaps, be done in 
one way. and that is, to take the position of the Friends. But 
this can only be done by an alteration of the Discipline. This 
he thought they were not prepared to do. It would inflict an inju¬ 
ry upon some of the dearest children of God. When you try to 
discriminate between good and bad slaveholders, you are treading 
upon slippery ground. You have no means of making such a dis¬ 
tinction. If this report be adopted, it will accomplish nothing, 
but will disturb our dear brethren on the border. It is not what 
northern brethren want, and they only take it because they can 
get no more. It will satisfy nobody, and will nrt be tin* m^ans of 
liberation a single slave. Such legislation as the Commit,u-e pro¬ 
pose, will not relieve the trouble. 

There is a better way, and he would try to point it out. What 
shall be done ? This inquiry had been ringing in his ears for the 
last fifty years. He would reply : elevate the colored people by 
moral and intellectual education. As soon as they are thus eleva¬ 
ted, they cannot be kept in slavery. This is a safe and easy v ay. 
They had already been on this principle in his own State, (Ohio,) 
and soon would have a college where the colored man can be ed¬ 
ucated as he ought to be. This is a far better way than any legal 
enactments by the church. Some of the speakers had charged that 
we had made no progress with the Discipline as it now is. This is 
a mistake, we are progressing. There are now living in Cincinnati 
men wao by their own exertions, have redeemed themselves from 
the bondage of slavery, who are good men, respected by all who 
know them, rich, and doing well. Such facts as these meet the ar¬ 
gument, that if slaves are liberated they will be unable to take 
care of themselves. The colored people will do as well as any 
other, if they are properly educated. He had a conversation not 
long Bince with a slaveholder in Virginia in reference to sending 
free colored people out of that State. The man told him that 
there were thotsands of white men he would sooner have sent out 
than these colored people. They are doing better than many of 
the whites—have built good churches, behave well, and are becom¬ 
ing intelligent. He believed in letting well enough alone. We 
are not doing as well perhaps as some could wish, but he thanked 
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God we are doing as well as we are. If we now throw in this fire¬ 
brand, where shall we be ? Let us not forget the scenes ot 1844. 
Let us keep together and cultivate brotherly love more and more. 
He would conclude with a tew remarks uttered calmly, and in the 
fear of God. I am an old man, have been in nine General Confer¬ 
ences. and perhaps will never meet my brethren on th : s floor again. 
He would give them his parting advice, and that is, that lean ma¬ 
jorities ought not to oppress strong minorities. This report, even 
if it 6honld pass, would only be adopted by a small majority, and 
then it would give satisfaction to either party. We ought to have 
a great regard to those brethren who do not wish this change.— 
Their memorials have come to us from our great commercial empo¬ 
riums—from New York, the cradle of Methodism, and the home of 
Emory and Garretsnn, and from other portions of uur work. We 
ought to respect these petitions, and not oppress our brethren. He 
would advise to wait a little. The speaker concluded by offering a 
substitute for the report, now under consideration. 

Dr. Durbin it paired whether this is offered as a substitute for 
the whole of the report or for that portion now under consider¬ 
ation ; add also whether it is intended it should be incorporated in 
the Discipline. 

Dr. Young responded that he meant it a substitute for that part 
ol the report now under consideration, ana did not design it should 
be incorporated in the Discipline. 

Mr. Disbro of North Ohio suid : I wish to explain my views 
more fully on the subject of Slavery a9 it is now presented to this 
Conference, and to make a conclusion to my former remarks on this 
subject. First of all, I desire to be right, to satisfy my own con¬ 
science, find the path of duty, then I am prepared to meet my re¬ 
sponsibility and stand up for the right. 

As a member of the Committee on Slavery, while I have no 
sympathy for the Minority Report, there is at the same time some 
tbiogs in the Minority Report to which I cannot agree. In the 
main it has my support, but Done as a whole. I refer now more 
particularly to some portions of the proposed chapter. I believed 
theo, and have not seen any thing during the discussion to change 
my views, that whole the proposed chapter would be rejected by 
the South, it would not give satisfaction to the North. It is a 
little too much milk and water for some of us. 

1. If there is do constitutional difficulty, why not make it pro¬ 
hibitory and not a mere regulation. If it closes the door a little 
tighter to the member, it opens it wider to the minister. If the 
door is now closed so that no minster can hold slaves, why not ex¬ 
tend the same to the member. 1 can see no d fficulty in the way 
of bi-ihops, presiding elders and preachers holding slaves under the 
new chapter, if a committee of slaveholders can be found to justify 
it. 
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2. This proposed chapter apologizes for legal slaveholdiog. It 
is the legal relation that gives property in man—take this away 
and Slavery cannot exist. If this relation may exist innocently, 
let the slaveholder make his own apology,—let him establish bis in¬ 
nocence ; but the church needs to make no 6uch apology. The 
church hai suffered what is thought to be innocent slaveholders to 
enter her communion, and this has been taken advantage of, by 
bringing in the mercenary slaveholders ; but I say it to the credit 
of the church ; that she has never before by statutory regulation 
defended the thing. I am tired of all such sickiy apologies for the 
evils of Slavery. The border brethren do not thank us for it, and 
it placed the church in a false position to this great evil. 

3. I could not have supported that chapter as a whole, and if 
Bro. Slicer’s motion had prevailed, to make every member of the 
committee attach their names to the instrument, myself, with some 
others could not have done it, and would have presented a third 
report as expressive of our views. Yet the spirit that dictated and 
dedicated that chapter was most Doble—it was an honorable desire 
to compromise and bring extremes together ; and though I regard 
it a failure, the spirit that prompted it was truly Christian. 

4. A potion of that chapter I endorse with all my heart. In 
answer to the question, what shall be done for the extirpation of 
the evil of slavery ? it is affirmed not only that we are as much 
as ever convinc'd of the evil of slavery, but that “ all men have 
an equal right to freedom, that no man has a moral right to hold a 
lellow-being as property.” This is noble, it is God’s truth. It 
breaks on the ear like the Declaration of iDdepeDpence throwD to 
the world by the fathers of our country. “ We hold these truths 
as self evident, that all men are born free and equal, and are en¬ 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights—among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit oi happiness. No man has 
a right to hold a fellow-being as property.” This glorious declar¬ 
ation of truth is worth more than all the rest. Put that in the 
Discipline, and I care but little what becomes of the balance of 
of the chapter- The preamble to the Majority Report, and the 
proposition to change the general rules also receives my support.— 
We have a great battle to fight; and I desire to meet the issue 
fairly and ou constitutional grounds. 

1. Nothing but a change of the general rule will settle this vexed 
question. It has long agitated the Church. Look at the History 
of the Discipline, the Journals of the General and Annual Confer¬ 
ence, and we see this agitation. When will it cease? When 
Slavery is out of the Church. 

2. Nothing short of this will satisfy the Church. The Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Chureh must be a witnessing Church; she must 
present to the world a clear and unmistakable testimony against 
the evils of Slavery. Dr. Hodgson says, Methodism is Democracy 
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for the people, securing the largest liberty for the largest number, 
and I would say liberty to all. Providence designs that the Church 
shall be free from the sin of Slaveholding ; grace assures it, if the 
Church shall do her duty ; and God commands it. “ Touch not, 
taste not, handle Dot the unclean things.” 

3. We in iy yet have to labor for this object. The introduction 
of the prohibitory temperance rule cost twelve years of struggle 
after the battle was fairly opemd. Clarkson labored twenty years 
for the destruction of the slave trade. Let us do our duty, De faith¬ 
ful to the Church and humanity, and abide our time. The day will 
dawn at length when no human being shall be held as a slave in the 
Church. 

Bro. Collins said that in 1836, Orange Scott had about six sup¬ 
porters in the General Conference ; in 1840 he had fifteen or twenty; 
in 1844 the Church is seen manfully resisting the encroachments of 
the slave power, and the strength of Slavery was broken. The pro- 
Slavery Conference sloughed off, and the Church was relieved of 
the oppressive yoke of pro-slaveryism. In 1856, twenty-nine out 
of thirty-eight annual Conference ask this General Conference to 
make such a change in our Discipline as shall forever prevent the 
Church from filling up with Slavery. If all Conferences had voted 
on the 6ame change we might now have the constitutional majority; 
and it such men as Scott, Lee, Matlack and others had been true 
to us, and not turned traitors to the anti Slavery cause in the M. 
E. Church by dividing our strength, we should now be fully able 
to succeed. 

4. Nothing short of an entire removal of the evil of Slavery from 
the Church will meet our responsibility before God ; the claims of 
his truth are upon us : “ Undo the heavy burdens and let the op¬ 
pressed go free.” I rejoice to hear Bro. Collins say, the Bible 
could not be appealed to in the support of Slavery . 

5. This is the only ground on which we can unite the anti-Slav- 
ery strength of the Chnrch. There is no middle ground, we must 
unite our strength to free the Church of out choice forever from this 
evil. The border brethren will be compelled yet to stand with us 
on this platform. The dark cloud coming over them from the 
Church, South, will drive them to us. The strong love and sym- 
patny we nave tor them will draw them to us, while the anu-aiav- 
ery pillar of cloud by day and pillar of fire by night standing over 
them as the symbol of hope, while pursued by their enemies from 
the pro-Slaveryism of the South, and on either band mountain dif¬ 
ficulties appear, and before them the impassible sea, will lead them 
out of the house of bondage with songs of rfjoicing and triumph. 

Baltimore in spirit, is now in advance of some portions of the 
North. The mission of the Methodist Episcopal 0 mrch in the 
slaveholding States can only be extended with the diffusive spirit 
freedom. To build up another slaveholding Church is vain. Provi- 
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dence will hedge up our way. and our present position shows it can 
never be done. 

What shall this General Conference do to extirpate the evil of 
Slavery ? This is the great question. Will she do anything ? We 
answer, let something be done, some advanced step be taken, or send 
os not back to our people. If nothing is done, our hearts shall 
mourn and our heads hang down as we go to the people again. Let 
us at least take one step. Let all be done that we have power to 
do to put the Church right before the world on this subject. 

1. We should adopt the preamble to the Majority Report. 
This would be a clear declaration of anti-Slavery sentiment. 

2. We should vote on a change in the general rule. Let us have 
a constitutional majority here, then the Annual Conference will 
follow our example, and in a short time the work will be com¬ 
plete. 

3. We should adopt the first declaration of the proposed chapter, 
It answers the question, *‘What shall be done for the extirpation of 
the evil of Slavery ?” All men have an equal right to freedom, 
and no man has a moral right to hold a fellow-being as property. 

4. We may interpret the present general rule so as to make our 
understanding of it strictly anti-Slavery. We may pass strong 
anti-Slavery resolutions, so as to make our records place us right 
before the Church. Whatever we do, let us do nothing to tighten 
the chains of the bondmen, nothing to increase Slavery influence 
among us. The captive prays, the whole heart of the Church is 
raised in prayer to God that this General Conference may be guid¬ 
ed by Divine wisdom, and reach such conclusions as shall send hope 
to the downtrodden, save the Church from the reproach of her en¬ 
emies, and secure to all her bounds, purity, peace, unity, and prosx 
perity, evermore. 

Mr. Clark, of Wyoming, said that he was in favor of a change. 
Had no sympathy with those memorialists who come here praying 
“no change.’’ They did not propose to do anything, but contented 
themselves with crying, “ no change.” He was in favor of the re¬ 
port for several reasons. It proposes to exercise a just discrimina¬ 
tion. It is founded on principle. Our position heretofore has been 
founded on expediency. It is also constitutional, and according to 
precedent. The general rules of our Church are not properly a 
Constitution—they have none of the distinguishing features of a 
Constitution. He would show them that the General Conference 
had not so regarded it. In eight different instances it, of itself, has 
made changes affecting the condition of retaining membership in 
the Church, and six of which very the terms upon, which persons 
are to be received. The speaker here quoted largely from Emory’s 
History of Discipline, to substantiate this position. All these 
changes had been made by the General Conference alone, and they 
have acted thus in reference to everything needing change under 

11 
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11 e spirit of the general rules, except the “ peculiar institution." 
T1 e report does not institute any nt w moral rendition, oil er tl an 
that on which every number n< w rightly lods mtm'trsl.ip. The 
purity of the Cl urch di n anr's tl at this cl at ge shall be made. Tl e 
Church is the 1'glt ol the world, and T si e I lii hs at grtni mt rul 
qntstions. she will be guilty of a grtat wrong. Our Bot h Con. 
corns, papers, ai d standard books must all be silenctd on tl i quts- 
tion. Our best lbeiature must be imetculalcd to prevent . gn h g 
(«ffei ce to tl e srpportt rs ol S av< ry. T be quts ion had e\en once 
been askid o: candidatts for il e m nistry : Are y< u ati Aboiitit n- 
is». A great dial had been said about "old fashioned Methtdism.” 
Be thought that«Id fusbiontd Meibodism, like old Christianity, is 
genuine reigion ; it is a denture of Provider ce. adeptitg itself io 
the moral wauls of the world. It contains the amen of faith, the 
Losai ua of zeal, tie glo*y of light 6Dd salvation, and the lialhlujah 
of love. These elements of jure religion ate urclargeable in 
Methodism—sed circumstances must be cuboid rated to these— 
net thee to circumstances. The essential moials ol religion are 
always intolerant of ciicun stances. 

It is bIeo ol jetted, 4 * let well enough alone.” .Is it well enrugh 
now alorer our bolder and thioughrut cur connexion ? Is it well 
enough North ? Is it indeed well enough Scuth ? Can we new 
comii end ucreelvtsto evtry man’s enlightened conscience tl at we 
are r ; g11 on this question ? Thegieat iive qm stion is what si all 
be rone? and the answer emus up ious, “ do nothirc !*’ The 
fatheis lave hern reftrr<d to, aid Asbuiy lad beeD jeeirtd to us 
faiisfi d whb tur piesmt c urse. II e-\er if pie wi s a t endt n na¬ 
tion I y Provide nt e of the gieat error of n piomirert ireaeuie, tit re 
was of this, aid that leore the eyts of ihe whole wot Id, when the 
whole South s ough*d tff te a pe.ngrend mender Irom abealtly 
btw'y ; and all as the legitimate finite of the policy inauguruttd on 
this queeti. n by As! my ai d these very fatheis. They did r.o> cd- 
uta-td the Souib rigl t. or the great sec* ssion had not been. T'ley 
are now pro slavery trom head to foot, li j? objecti d that a cl ai ge 
will t ripple the wo’ik ai d ct mb in cm Aid with the laws < f the land. 
T hey prufefsed to be law-abiding men. Is ihere any statute re< 
quiring any number of our ebunb to become a sluvtholder in the 
seise forbidden in this chnpUr? But it is not asked l.y the htr- 
dtr. True, but he thought it would be friendly to help tin m to a 
posit'em where they could have a principle inct rpma’ed inlbtir 
practice on this subjett, and not be confintd 1o mere silent aid 
ptist-nal eSpedieicy ; then they would be nb'e to succeed betier 
than tley now do. If there be a discrepancy between ihe proposed 
clapter and the rule, let us do a woik which can be demc. Lt t the 
chapter be changed provisionally, and let the constitution he chang¬ 
ed in the prescribed way. If it be found it does not woik well, wc 
can change it back again ; at any rate there can be no harm in 
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trying. He should not be afraid, after fruitlessly asking the ques¬ 
tion, what shall be done ?" for so long a period, of at least 
making a fair trial of something that proposes a great improve* 
me t. 

Dr. Hodgson obiained the floor, and after some informal pro¬ 
positions to adjourn, proceeded to address the Conference. Ha 
said, that notwithstanding it has been so repeatedly said that the 
sul>j cl before us is an important one. be feared we were in danger 
of overlooking it, io the strife of debate. It is a solemn moment. 
He had once said it was impossible to divide our church—he did 
n t think so dow. The church had divided once, she may do 60 
again ; if she does it will not be the la c t time, she will beroroe 
familiar with it, the seeds of division will be sown thickly and they 
will spring up. There are two reports before us : the minorify re¬ 
port has been called a shriveled thing. He would not speak thus 
contemptuously of the majority report, nor of its authors. He lived 
and labored in New England, and debated with abolitionists there. 
Bnt he loved his breihren there, and he loves them yet. While he 
d flared with them, he accorded to them all honesty of purpose; and 
yet he must object to this maj jrity report. We cannot safeiy adopt 
it. He would state some of his objections. 

1. It is self-coutradictory. It affirms in strong and unqualified 
terms that slaveholding is sinful. Its language is : “ We hold that 
the buying, selling, and, by inference, the holding, ofa human being 
as property, is a sin against God.” Again, “ We believe that all 
men, by nature, have an equal right to freedom, and that no man 
has a moral right to hold a fellow-being as property.” It also af¬ 
firms that connection wih Slavery is prima facie evidence of guilt. 
And yet we are told that the legal relation may be sustained inno¬ 
cently—that the merely legal relation is not of itself sufficient to 
exclude from’tbe kingdom of grace and glory. We are told that 
there are two forms of Slavery, the malignant and the merely legal. 
What is it that constitutes Slavery, unless it be^he legal relation ? 
It i3 a creature of law ; do away with the laws, and where is it. ? 
And yet the legal relation is said to be innocent. What is this but 
saying that a man has a moral right to hold a slave aud has not a 
morui right; that slaveholding is a sin, and is not a sin ; that there 
may be guilty aDd innocent slavebolding. Surely th^re is a most 
palpable contradiction in this. If it be insisted that slaveholding is 
invariably sinful, then it follows that a man may sin innocently. 
Here is a new princip’e iu ethics--the very astute distinction be*, 
tween guilty sinning and innocent sinning. 

2. According to the doctrine of the Report, a man may assume a 
forbidden, an unlawful relation to another, for the sake of confer¬ 
ring a benefit. If this principle be good, it will apply to other 
cases. A man may become a highway robber, if he rob merely for 
the purpose of relieving the wants of bis own or some other famish- 
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ing family. I may marry, although I have one wife a'ready, a 
poor and unprotected female for the purpose of becoming her legal 
protector in law, and securing her rights. Mark it, I assume the 
merely legal relation for the purpose of conferring a benefit. Such 
doctrine is evidently demoralizing in its tendency. It teaches that 
we can do evil that good may come—sin that grace may abound. 
The Apostle Paul has settled all such questions. Such teaching 
arrays the law of God against itself. It is assumed that no man 
has a moral right to hold a fellow-being as property ; and yet we 
are told of another law—the law of love—which will permit me to 
do this very thing. Who is to be the judge, in this case, as to 
which course I shall pursue ? I, myself. The act is forbidden, and 
yet the law of love binds me to do it. 

3. This report does not secure the object at which its friends 
aims. It has been argued that the force of the interdiction in our 
general rule is found not in the buying, nor in the selling, but in 
the holding. <fcc. The report also says that, by inference, the 
“ holding” is now forbidden. And yet it proposes to allow the 
bolding for benevolent purposes. The report, therefore, according 
to its own showing, is more tolerant of Slavery than the law of the 
Church now is. We beg to assure brethren that we do not desire 
anything more lavorable to Slavery than is contained in our Dis¬ 
cipline. We do not want any more, and would be exceedingly 
obliged if they would withdraw the report. 

4. Objects to the report further, because it proposes a judicial 
practice contrary to the most equitable and established maxims.— 
It assumes the guilt of parties, and puts them upon proof of their 
innocence. This is contrary to all our practice—a violation of 
every system of jurisprudence. Farther, the parties are to be put 
upon trial, not to ascertain wbetoer the sinful act has been commit¬ 
ted—thae is supposed to be fully understood and conceded, there is 
prima facie evidence of their guilt—but ascertain whether they 
have sinned from right motives and for good ends—whether they 
be guilty Binners, or sanctified sinners. If, on the other hand, the 
act be not assumed to be sinful, then the parties are to be charged 
with guilt, and put upon, their trial for acts of undetermined moral 
character—which may be either good or bad. 

5. The report attempts what is impracticable, viz : sitting in 
judgment upon men’s motives. Who but the great Jehovah, who 
knoweth the heart, can read its motives ? If. however, it attempt 
to force a confession of motive from the accused, then it is inquis¬ 
itorial. Prove me bad if you can, but do not attempt to extort 
from me a confession of my guilt. Beside-, slaveholding is not the 
only act which may proceed from mercenary motives. There may 
even be mercenary preachers—he would not say that there are, God 
alone knows—but there may be. Which is the worst—a mercenary 
slaveholder a mecenary preacher. Can we suppose that such 
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motif eg are less abhorrent to Jehovah in any other connection 
than in slaveholding. To be consistent, therefore, we must put all 
thas guilty upon the rack, and submit their motives to judicial in* 
speetion. 

6. It requires what, according to its own principles, wonld 
not be for the good of the slave. The second answer in the 
chapter says : 

“ Whenever a member of our church, by any means, be¬ 
comes the owner of a slave, it shall be the duty of the 
preacher in charge, to call together a committee, of at least 
three members, who shall investigate the case, and determine 
the time in which such slave shall be free, and on his refusal 
and neglect to abide by the decision of said committee, he 
shall be dealt with as in a case of immorality.” 

He objected to this. It is simply cruel. It is admitted 
that an individual may hold a slave for benevolent purposes, 
and yet this answer requires that even this relation shall be 
dissolved. He cited two instances which came to his own 
personal knowledge ; in the one case a gentleman was taking 
caae of two superannuated slaves, and treating them in all 
respects as required by the law of love ; in the other, a gen¬ 
tleman came into possession of slaves by inheritance ; he of¬ 
fered to free them, but as that would involve their removal 
and separation from other members of their family, they 
prayed that they might remain and be his slaves.—Now, 
said the doctor, if these persons had been members of our 
church, a committee would have to be called, and a time 
fixed, when, notwithstanding the extenuating circumstances, 
such purely benevolent relation must*cease. He could name 
multitudes of similar cases, in which the execution of this 
rule would be a hardship. 

7. He objected to the political aspect of this report. This 
has probably escaped the attention 'of its friends. But in 
giving reasons for doing somethiug—oh yes 1 they must do 
something—the fourth is stated to be, “because the signs of 
the times plainly indicate that it is the duty of all good men 
to rally for the relief of the oppressed, and for the defense of 
the liberties transmitted to us by our fathers.” This might 
do very well in a political convention, if we put the word 
resolved before it, but he doubted if it is suitable to this Gen¬ 
eral Conference. We are here to aid by our deliberations 
in Bpreading scriptural holiness over these lands—It had 
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been intimated that somebody is sick and required medicine; 
that they had someting on their stomachs which they needed 
to have expelled ; that they were willing to take almost any 
kind of medicine which will answer the end. If they are 
prepared to swallow this, he thought surely any kind of 
medicine would do. 

The fathers have been appealed to m this debate. Their 
anti Slavery lessons are adduced, and it has been alleged or 
insinuated that there is an opposition between their doc¬ 
trines, and the rules and practices of our Church. It has 
been said that our fathers were backsliders. And we have 
been told that if Asbury could return and see the conse¬ 
quences of his recreancy he would shed tears. He would 
show that, according to our brethren, these fathers were 
very timid, time-serving men. Before the slave power grew 
rampant in the Chnrch, these men became fearful They 
cowered and receded. We have been told that it wa; in 
consequence of their action that the multitude of slavehold- 
came into the Church ; and now, we, bold, daring men, hav¬ 
ing the principle, the nerve, the back-bone, have to stand up 
and repair the injuries caused by the faltering and craven 
epiritit of our father?. 

But the Wesleyau fathers were still worse. He would 
Ehow how delinquent they were. He quoted from Elliott’s 
History of the Gread Secession ; to show the instructions 
which the Wesleyan Conference gave to their missionaries in 
Jamaica: 

“ As in the Cojonie^ in which you are called to labor, a 
great proportion of the inhabitants are in a state of slavery, 
the Committee most strongly call to your recollection what 
was so fully stated to you when yon were accepted as Mis¬ 
sionary to the West Indies, that your only business is to pro¬ 
mote the moral and religions improvement of the slaves to 
whom you may have access, without, in the least degree, 
in public or in private, interfering with their civil condition.” 
j P.832.] 

These were the instructions, written by Watson himself. 
But what about slaveholder. He would quote agaiu to 
show : 

“ A meeting of the Wesleyan Missionaries and leaders of 
Jamaica, convened by the Chairman of the District on the 
10th of May, uttered their protest,iu eight resolutions. The 
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number of Missionaries was seventeen, and four hundred 
and forty-six leaders. They state that nearly all the lead¬ 
ers were respectable persons, the most of whom were owners 
ofddaves ; that the report is a gross calauiuy and falsehood.” 

Compare the above with the following : 

It is enforced upon yon that you continue no person as 
a member of your Societies whose ‘conversation is noc as 
becometh the Gospel of Christ.’ That any member who 
may relapse into his former habits, and become a polygam¬ 
ist, or an adulterer ; who shall be idle and disorderly, dis¬ 
obedient to his owner—if a slave—who shall steal, or be in 
any other way immoral or irreligious, shall be put away, 
after due admonition, and proper efforts to reclaim him from 
the ‘ error of his ways.’ ” [P. 832 ] 

It would be perceived that when these men came to look 
at Slavery practically, they dealt with it just as our fathers 
did, and as we uow do. He would call attention to another 
passage: 

“ A brief survey of the singnlar circumstances by which 
Divine Providence has been pleased to work in introducing 
Methodism among the slaves and free people of color iu 
the West Indies, will be the theme of our first chapter. 

“Mr. Nathaniel Gilbert, Speaker of the House of Assembly 
in Antigua, about 1758, v sited Engl tnd for the benefit of 
his health. While on this visit he was truly converted to 
God throngh the instrumentality of Mr. Wesley. On his 
return to Antigua, 1760, he commenced his religious services 
by collecting a few persons in his own home, with whom he 
first prayed, and then exhorted them. His hearers soon in¬ 
creased, as his singular conduct awakened the curiosity of 
the principal inhabitants through the island, to see and hear 
for themselves. The work soon extended to the slaves, so 
that two hundred were formed into Methodist societies in a 
short time. IIis was the first introduction of the Gospel, as 
taught by Mr. Wesley among the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone. Mr. Gilbert's death left the society in a destitute, 
condition. Some turned to »heir ways ; others grew vve;-ry 
iu well-doing ; some were satisfied with a name, while their 
souls were dead ; but some continued steadfast. These were 
much aided by two black women, who met them regularly 
and prayed with them. 
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" These two females mentioned above, were the slaves oi 
Mr. Gilbert; so that they and their masters were the princi- 
pal instruments of introducing evangelical religion into the 
West Indies, both among the slaves and their masters” 

This fact is worth special notice. We are told that we 
are growing worse, and yet we are pursuing just the policy 
they pursued. Men have gone over to Jamaica and pro¬ 
claimed the colored people there as fine a body of peasantry 
as the world could produce. It is thus proved conclusively, 
that things did not grow worse in Jamaica under this prac¬ 
tice. No one could deny that Watson was a strong anti¬ 
slavery man, but this was his practice. 

The Scripture argument has been referred to. It was in¬ 
timated that speakers in favor of the Minority had dragged 
it in. Bro. Dodge was the first to introduce in. One of 
the objects for which he quoted Scripture seemed to be to 
show that the slaveholders of the border conferences were 
very devout and yet very wicked men They fast for strife 
and debate, and to smite with the fist of wickedness. Sir, I 
do not believe that they are all of this description. He had 
one thing to say in this connection, and he would say it by 
the grace of God. He had heard with pain these protests 
against going to the Scripture to settle questions of ethics. 
He always goes to the Bible first. If the Bible says nothing 
on the subject, he must of course go somewhere else. If the 
Bible settles the question, it is settled. No mau need at¬ 
tempt to warn him away from it. He will follow the Bible, 
no matter where it may lead him. If he comes to a conclu¬ 
sion which another brother brother considers dishonoring to 
the character of God. and that brother declares that he has 
too much respect for his God to vindicate him, he would say 
to him, you may do as you please. He had his theory on 
this subject, but he did not choose to advance it at this time. 
He simply wished to glance at some of the inviucible Scrip¬ 
ture arguments which had been advanced during this discus¬ 
sion. We are shown here that by the Mosaic code, a slave 
was not compelled to go back to his master, and yet Dr. 
Thomson tells us that the Gospel code sends a free mau 
back. The apostle wanted to employ him, and yet he could 
not do it, though he was a—free mau. This, according to 
the Dr., is the progress which the Gospel makes. He need 
not stop to show the fallacy of snch reasoning. 
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He closed by saymg, we are in the midst of perilous times. 
The outside pressure has been spoken of; he knows it is 
great, and we are in danger of being borne down by it. Be 
careful of making changes now, we do not know what will 
be the consequences. There is danger. The eyes of the 
world are upon us, it is said ; ah, yes ! two Setts of eyes are 
glaring fearfully upon us—the eyes of the great political 
parties. Would to God they would leave us alone, to pro¬ 
secute our own appropriate work. When the church was 
weak, politicians cared but little for her ; but now she has 
grown strong, each is eager to make her its tool. If the 
church turns aside, she will become weak, like Sampson. Her 
eyes will be put out. She will be shorn of her strength ; 
and when she feels for the pillars of Heathenism, she will be 
unable to pull them down. He would be ashamed of his 
brethren, if he thought they had not grace enough in their 
hearts to let political parties alone, and pursue their one 
great work of saving souls. May God deliver us, in this our 
time of need ! All that we can do is to pray that God may 
guide, and with this prayer, he would close 

Mr. Dempster said : 

Mr. President :—The reduced state of my strength, of 
which fever has almost utterly deprived me, will compel me 
to compass my few thoughts within the smallest compass of 
words. My aim will be : First, to identify the character 
of Slavery, which the report proposes to remove from our 
church. Slavery proper, cannot imply something apart from 
the intentions and acts of the master, or from that coercive 
control in whose grasp the slave is a tool. It cannot claim 
to participate in both good and evil, so as to be susceptible 
of either a useful or perverted application. It is not that 
which the force of events can change or modify, as though 
it were of a mixed nature. It can pass no mutation, but by 
destruction —can have no altered relations, but by per¬ 
ishing. 

The evils of slavery have been referred to the abuse of the 
system of Slavery. Were the reference correct, the system 
would be good ; as when evil arises from the perversion of 
principles, good is their legitimate operation. Christianity, 
in its perverted application, has crowded dungeons with con¬ 
fessors, and fed the flames with martyrs. In its legitimate 
application, the reverse must forever be its workings. So, 
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If Slavery has only wrought evil to the extent of its perver¬ 
sion, its excellencies need sustaining by no better evidence. 
Bat is it impossible to abuse a system so far as : t is only 
evil ? Let us test Slavery by this rule, at a single point. 
Beyond all question. Slavery divests its victims of every sha¬ 
dow of liberty, personal, domestic and civil. It abolishes 
his right to the approbation of his faculties—his right to his 
wife, his children, and to citizenship. What then, has it 
left him ? Life ? But does this wholesale robbery leave 
life any longer a boon ? He has beeu plundered of all that 
la-^t right of created mind—the right to himself—and, by 
losing this, he has lost all else which this comprehended— 
all which has been given from heaven—all which lay within 
the range of human acquisition on earth. It is true, a few 
scattered beams of origiual truth may pierce that gloom 
which is indispeusable to his continued thraldom ; but those 
rather disclose his calamity, than administer relief.—He is 
shut out from the very God that made him, by unavoidable 
ignorance of his revealed word—he is cut off from all com¬ 
munications with him through his speaking works. The 
light iu which these can be read would show the unendura¬ 
ble horrors o; his thraldom : it must, therefore, be shut out 
from his soul—What more has he to loose ? Not his wife— 
she is torn from him, and dragged with shrieks to distant 
bondage. Not bis children, bathed in tears, they are hur¬ 
ried away by a new master to another State. Not his own 
faculties ; these his master has appropriated, and they must 
be so applied under the power of the lash. 

There is no future within the limits of life on which kiud- 
led hope can cast a beam.—Has not Slavery consummated 
its ruin by its own legitimate workings ? Is there one green 
spot iu his desert life which it has not blighted ? 

The propriatory priuciple, binding society in union, lies 
dead, and in ruin in his soul. His master has usurped his 
Maker’s throne—has made him property—a chattel, like the 
beast with which he toi's—a thing, like the soil he uigs— 
like the clod oil which he treads. What, then, remains for 
him to fear, but the curse of protracted being ? what to hope, 
but the utter unconsciousness of whut he now is? What 
other*lauguage can the wild scream of his completed degra¬ 
dation ntter, but that of defiance to all authority, and all 
agents, to add another drop of agony to his overflowing cop f 
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Let the inquiry’be pressed with the deepest emphasis, whether 
any abuse of the system can make it worse ? Whether it 
be possible to rob a man of more than himself ? Yon ask, 
then, is not half starving a slave ranking his condition worse 
than to be well fed ? Is not 20 lashes a day worse than an 
unwounded back ? True ; but does not Slavery authorize 
both these ? Though they are abuses of the slave, they are 
not abuses of the system. Does not this fully authorize the 
master to so treat his slave, if he judges it for his interest ? 
Is it alleged that, it being against his interest, the slave has 
an indemnity against it ? But how readily does interest 
yield to passion ? Does not the system expose the slave to 
become the victim of it ? Well sir, would it be for our hu¬ 
manity, were interest—even perverted to selfishness—the 
paramount force acting on society There is a more wast¬ 
ing agency in the fiery gust of passion. Whether this raves 
in revenge or lust, wo to the defenceless victim of its fury. 

Ah, sir, there is a sense in which a person can be robbed 
of more than herself, her master may make her not his pro¬ 
perty only. He may outrage those delicate instincts which 
God has planted deepest in woman’s mysterious nature. The 
daughter of the noble Roman found a deliverer from the 
brutal lust of lawless power in her father’s hand, which fas¬ 
tened a javelin in her heart to prevent her purity from being 
spotted. But who shall protect from brutal pollution the 
enslaved negress ? She is property, she must be appropria¬ 
ted, she mast be an nuresisting victim ot that polluting act 
for which, by another woman, death would be a just infla¬ 
tion. But is this shocking crush of all that is most love¬ 
ly iu human form, of what the laws of men and the laws of 
God have continued to guard as-forever iuviolate, is this in 
the control of the master’s passion, by the very law of that 
property which he lms in his slave ? 

More than this, sir, if more can be, the right of life and 
death by this law of property, belongs to the master. This 
right was recognized by the Roman law, legitimately so. 
But the advocate of the system urges the amiable humanity 
of many a sLveholdtr; that he treats hisservuuislikechildrt n, 
that he allows them scope for self-directing power, that they 
have all the liberty of which their faculties will admit. But 
what is proved by the truth of this allegation? Not that 
this kindness is the fruit of the system, but that it is iu spito 
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of it; that it is directly opposite to its legitimate workings. 

The master’s clemency, therefore, is an additional light, 
revealing the horrors of Slavery against which it antagoni¬ 
zes. So far as opposing principles neutralize Slavery, they 
cannot certainly be urged in its favor. Their tendency is its 
aholitim ►, not its eulogy. 

Many of the Pagans were adorned with brighter charac¬ 
ters than the gods they adore ; bnt this was not in conse¬ 
quence of po^theism, but in spite of it. So of the parental 
supervision of kind hearted masters ; it cannot be extorted 
from Slavery, bat is in the face of it. 

All action, at odds with a malignant principle, is good. 
All in harmony with such a principle, is evil. All mitiga¬ 
tion of Slavery is not referable to it, but to its opposite. As 
such antagonisms may be strong enough to vanquish its prin¬ 
ciples, its forms may exist in the absence of its principles, its 
form may exist in the absence of its principles. But as the 
presence of its form strongly indicates the presence of its 
principles, the legal holder cannot be held innocent, but ou 
the proof that, while he sustains the legal relation, he aban¬ 
dons the principles which that relation authorizes. 

In the light of all truth then. Slavery must be pronounced 
a sin against God and against humanity ; a sin to be classed 
with theft, robbing, falsehood, swearing and licentiousness. 
If those gnilty of any of this class can be admitted to the 
acraments of the Church, those guilty of all should be. 
Why not ? The Scriptures class these together. “ But the 
Christian holds the slave for his good.” Let him give the 
Church evidence of this, and she should continue him in her 
bosom. But his affirmation is not evidence : on two ac¬ 
counts he may misjudge of the slave’s interest ; he may be 
warped in his statements by his own interests. 

As the legal form of Slavery authorizes the applies ion of 
its malignant principles, the Church justly answers this ap¬ 
plication in the practice of that form. If this be so, does it 
not devolve on the legal slaveholder to make proof that he is 
not such morally ? 

If he stands in the legal relation which authorizes the 
practice of the gnilty principles, must he not prove to the 
Church his freedom from the latter ? Supposing my neigh¬ 
bor’s horse is found in my custody, would it devolve on him 
to prove my guilt, or on me to show my innocence ? Would 
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not the facts that the bor3e was taken clandestinely, and is 
found in my possession, be prima facia evidence of nay guilt? 
Would it not justify my apprehension and confinement for 
trial ? 

Sir, do you assert that one must be assumed innocent till 
he is found guilty ? True ; but there is some evidence of 
my guilt; enough to demand counter evidence from me ; and 
until I produce it the suspicion will justly lie against me. 
The instant I prove that I rescued the animal from the thief, 
and that I retained it only to safely restore it to its owner, 
I have proved my innocence. Thus prima facia evidence of 
guilt demands of the suspected that connter evidence, which 
can be required of no unsuspected man. If then, this prima 
facia evidence, in the supposed case, is a demand on me to 
produce counter evidence, the legal relations of Slavery de¬ 
mands counter evidence of the slaveholder. For slavehold- 
iDg is a crime, its formal existence indicates the presence and 
operation of its malignant principles. Nothing, therefore, 
but the abandonment of these principles, as seen in ih»- ight 
of evidence, can invalidate the inference of guilt. 

But as the Apostolic Church is claimed to have admitted 
unqualified slaveholding, we hasten to examine the proof of 
this question. As accurate definition often sipercedes pro¬ 
tracted discussion, it is especiallp demanded on the question 
of Slavery in the Apostolic Church. At the outset we as¬ 
sume what will be conceded, viz : That what is called Sla¬ 
very is capable of existing in two forms, in that of mere legal 
relation, not containing the principles essential to the sys¬ 
tem ; and in that relation embracing those principles.— 1 Thus, 
a master may treat his legal slave as a “ brother beloved,” 
by which every principle of Slavery is neutralized, and noth¬ 
ing but its unmeaning from remains. In this case only the 
legal form, and none of the malignant principles are present. 
Tne institution exists only in name, not in substance. The 
form is present, the thing is absent. The thing is the slave's 
loss of all bis rights, even of self-ownership. The legal form 
leaves him really invested with his rights, and only nominally 
belonging to his master. The latter may involve no sin ; 
the former can involve nothing but sin. The one has every 
element essential to the system of Slavery, the other has 
not one of those elements.—Now, which of these did the 
Apostles admit into the Church ? Wag it slavery both io 
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its form and malignant principles ?—Then we demand vhy? 
You answer that the Christianity inculcated in the Church 
mittht more effectually abolish the principles of Slavery. In 
other words, there can be no mode of removing: sin so effec¬ 
tual from the world as by taking it in the Church. This 
then is the position of the advocates for Slavery in our 
Church. This then is the ! position of the advocates for Sla¬ 
very in our Church. Now let the principle be fairly tested. 
If it applies to the,sin of Slavery, let them inform us why it 
does hot a$jply to all sins—to theft, io’>b‘ ry, le*dness, drunk¬ 
enness, and the entire list of sins exclnding men fiotn Goa’s 
kingdom. At this point we must irresistibly press them. 
The question must be distinctly answered, why take this sin 
into the Church to cure it, aud not all sins? Doubties , the 
debauchee would, in the Church, be encompassed with influ¬ 
ences far more favorable to his reform than in the brothel. 
Why not permit him to alternate between the bed of pollu¬ 
tion aud the table of the Lord ? Why not reform the high¬ 
way robber in the same manner ? The Church is more fav¬ 
orable to that end than the banditti. Do you allege that 
the cases are not parellel ? Then the robber’s is less aggra¬ 
vating. He has filched your purse, but permitted you to 
escape in possession of your other rights. Tne slaveholder 
has filched your ownership in yourself, and thereby left po 
right possible. Why should not the robber, the less guilty, 
be admitted to equal advantages ? If the Church can best 
remove the evil of Slavery by having it in its bosom, the 
same reason should put all other sins there. Would this 
make the Church one vast recepticai of all that degrades 
humanity ? But this is simply the application of the princi¬ 
ple ; will its advocates show us why it admits of applicatian 
iu one case and not in all others of the same kind ? They 
cannot be allowed to apply it in this case, and reject in all 
similar cases without reasons of great codeney. The brief 
conclusion then, which forcet? itself npon us is this, either 
Slavery including its essential principles is no sin, or it was 
never admitted by the Apo-tles into the Church, or the 
Church 8honld admit men into it practicing all kinds of sin. 
The first, that Slavery, including all its malignantprin *ipl< s, 
is not a sin, not one present will affirm. The third, that sin¬ 
ners of every kind aud degree, should be admitted iuto the 
Church is just as universally rejected. But are such aware 
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that the rejection of these two compels the adoption of the 
other? That if they bf lieve chattelizicg Slavoy is a sin, 
and that sinners of all kinds should not be admitted to the 
Church, they cannot believe that the Apostles admitted chat- 
telizin«r slaveholders to the Church. 

But it has been urged “ that Slavery was a peculiar evil, 
which had for ages been legalized-; that it then formed an 
integral part of the civil institutions of the empire, and that 
the Apostles were left to gi apple as best they could with 
this ancieut, social evil.” But was not this equally so*with 
polythe'sm and other corrupt institutions of Pagan empires ? 
Did the Apostles ever recognize the authority of law when 
in enjoined the observance of what was degrading in these 
institutions ? Did Daniel, the three Hebrews, or Moses, 
who were protected by miracle in disobeying laws in conflict 
with those of God ? Did Peter and his bretlireu, when they 
bade ihe national council to judge whether God’s ministers 
should obey them or Dim, when their commands were in 
coeflict with his ? Indeed to have admitted men to tie 
Church, who committed merely legalized sin would have 
crowded it with most of the pollutions of antiquity. While 
they intermeddled with no institutions in their civil apects, 
they were silent on no evil in its moral aspect. 

When the evil was such that its moral character could be 
removed, and its civil form reutnin, they vanquished the evil 
and spared the form in which in had beeu bodied forth. But 
when, from nature of the thing, both must stand or fall, they 
never hesitated—never deemed a law a bar to action ; they 
marched right forward to uu op> n attack. Of this class was 
polytheism, which they left not secure on the throne of the 
Caesars. Gf the other class was Slavery, whose lifeless form 
could surmise those malignant principles whieh had formed 
its contents. These they subverted, that they left undis¬ 
turbed. 

It is therefore impossible that the legality of Slavery 
should, in their view, have mitigated its sinfulness. They 
nui>t have insisted on the utter rejection of all its principles 
on the part of every slaveholder udmitted to the Church, or 
they would have sanctioned a principle which would crowd 
the Church with sinners of every type. 

Now, sir, in the midst of this light which so unmistakeably 
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reveals the harmlessness of apostolic Slavery, how shall we 
apologize for malignant Slavery in our Church ? 

It amazes me especially, sir, that in those eloquent utter¬ 
ances which in ’44 rang through the Conference hall against 
slavery in a minister, in a Bishop—which plead for its ex¬ 
tinction there, at the hazard of rending the whole Church— 
that those same utterances should now be heard for the con¬ 
tinuance of Slavery in our own membership. Do those 
eloquent brethren imagine that it was wrong in a minister to 
deprive a man of all his rights, but wrong in a member to 
do so ? That the accident of office could give character to 
that which God, through all his uterances in the universe, 
has pronounced guilty. For the honor of the head and heart 
we beg these brethren, if there be evidence within the pre- 
cints of thought, to show the minister guilty of chrushing bis 
naighbor’s rights, and the member innocent for doing the 
same thing, to adduce that evidence. It is not all the truth 
that this is not so in fact—it is not so by possibility. No 
tribunal in the world can make it so. 

No, sir, right lies beyond the sphere of power, though that 
power be omnipotent. Were it not so, will could originate 
right and wrong, and the unbeginniug moral attributes of 
God’s character would be out the universe. 

It is the agent to which a moral act is related, and to his 
office. Do you allege, sir, that the minister’s example, per¬ 
vading a large surface of society is more widely ruinous. 
Then, by comparison, you concede the fact of both, but per¬ 
petrate the huge fallacy of supposing the evil to be in its ef¬ 
fects, and not that which produced them, as though nothing 
could produce evil effects. The conclusion is resistless, then, 
that what works moral evil is intrinsically so itself. I sub¬ 
mit it then, sir, to these honored brethren, if their cause be 
not a hard one, to plead in moving strains in 1844, against 
an evil intrinsically the same for which, in 1856, they tax 
their noblest powers ? They surely cannot allege, as a sound, 
that it was because tbe Discipline happened to make this ar¬ 
bitrary distinction. On deeper reflection they most feel the 
undefined conviction that “ it is hard to kick against the 
pricks.*’ But, sir, I know the sway of combined events, and 
look with unfeigned tenderness on these erring, best of men. 

But, sir, my exhausted strength—which a sick bed has 
just reduced to its minimum—premonishes me to hasten to- 
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ward a conclusion after a hasty glance at the constitutional 
question. This, lying within a narrow compass, may be ad¬ 
justed without waste of words. What is there then, sir, in 
the general rule with which the proposed chapter in the ma¬ 
jority Report is in conflict ? The chapters iu the first and 
aud second answers in resolution seeoud, proposes to termi¬ 
nate Slavery in our Church. Now with what is this in con* 
fliet in the rule ? The rule employs two classes of terms— 
the one general, the other particular. It employs two words. 
The first class of terms is found in these words, “ avoiding 
evil of every kind.” The second of these, “ buying or selling 
men, womeu aud children, with the intentiou to enslave 
them. The connecting words are “ such os.” It is true 
these connecting words are but once used ; but as it is pal¬ 
pable to all that they would conuect the general term with 
every specification iu the rule, were the elipses supplied, 
their force is recognized at every step. The language of the 
rule is then avoiding evil of every kind, such as buyiug aud 
selling, &c., &c. 

Now if there be evil of any other form of Slavery, as the 
general terms recognizes every evil of it, it must be mcluded 
with these two here expressed. Wny must they, sir? Be¬ 
cause it is an element of evil of every kind, and the avoid¬ 
ance of this is expressly required. Because it is sucli as 
these tw r o expressly prohibited. Is not that in the proposed 
charge viz : the prohibition of slaveholding iu the church, 
is not this slaveholding of the exact moral character of buy¬ 
ing with an intention to enslave ? Observe, sir, it is not 
buying or selling that the rule prohibits. What is it then ? 
“ The intention to enslave ?” Well, sir, I iuheritf a slave and 
hold him in Slavery, have I in this an intention to enslave ? 
Most certainly. Is not this then the identical thing which 
the rule forbids? Is not this«ill that the proposed chapter 
forbids? Can they be out of harmony ? Is not the gu by 
element just the same in oue who holds the inherited slave 
as property as in him who sells the victim as such ? Such 
as doubt this must show the moral incongruity iu the two 
things—that my holding property in a man is not like en 
ubHug another to do it—that holding him a$ a slave myself 
just as my neighbor wouid do it, is u still a very unlike thing 
to doing it—that intending to hold him as a chattel aud in¬ 
tending to sell him a chattel, occupy in ethics by uo means 
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the tame sphere. Now, sir, if this distinction is a dream, 
and the acts are two only in name, then how can the chapter 
which forbids the one be repugnant to the rule which forbids 
the other ? 

Now, sir, it is hoped none will confound the particulars 
expressed under this general rule, with exhaustive specifics- 
tions which are intended to express every species which is 
contained in the genus. For the reasons just submitted, 
they can be intended merely as specimens, and therefore 
leave the fullest scope to include everything like them. But, 
8>r, here I must abruptly terminate these thoughts in the 
cherished hope, that before this topic shall be dismissed, a 
door may open to pursue them farther. 

TWENTY-FOURTH DAY. 

Conference met at the usual hour, Bishop Simpson in the 
chair. The religious services were conducted by Mr. Wake¬ 
field. The journals were read and approved. 

Mr. Munroe moved that the report of the majority of the 
Committee on Slavery be taken up. 

Mr. Sanderson moved to lay the motion on the table.— 
Lost. 

The motion of Mr. Munroe prevailed. 

Bishop Baker announced the following committee on the 
report of the Trustees of the Chartered Fund, viz : Messrs. 
Hodgson, Osbon, Wilmer, Wood, and Webster. 

The discussion on Slavery was resumed. 

Mr. Finley addressed the Conference, and remarked that 
he wished to define his position, and he charged the reporter 
to be careful to put down his speech, as he wauted what he 
said to go out to the world as his last will and testament.— 
The question before us is called the question on Slavery, but 
before we come to this point he would ask the privilege of 
defining what he meant by Slavery. He did not understand 
that the man who owned two or three worn out negroes was 
a slaveholder—a man who has raised his servants, fed and 
clothed and kept them, and made his will and keeps them 
till he dies, and then frees them is not a slaveholder. The 
man who holds Blaves and gives them the fruit of their labor 
is not a slaveholder. But Mr. F. said he would not detain 
the Convention by telling them what Slavery was not. He 
would leave the negative and advocate the positive views of 
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the question, and show what Slavery was. He remarked 
that it was the tyranical usurpation of power of one man 
over another to crush his soul and hold him body and sou! 
for gain. Put that down, said Mr. F., (addressing the re¬ 
porter,) and underscore every word. This Slavery destroys 
the free agency of man, and exercises a power which God 
himself does not exercise over man. Besides, said he, it 
makes war against the attributes of God—against bis jus¬ 
tice—against his mercy, and against the whole nature of the 
Deity. Mark, said be, this kind of slavery makes war 
against the attributes of God. He requires of every man 
to “do justly, love mercy and walk humbly.” It requires 
love to man, and this kind of slavery begets a hatred cruel 
as the grave. He would ask the General Conference and 
every man if it is not making war against God to crush a 
man in his soul and body, and convert him into a mere brute? 
He had no doubt if this principle of rebellion against God, 
and cruelty to man, had the power, it would dethrone Jeho- 
va himself. He spoke what he firmly believed, and he spoke 
feurlessly when he uttered these sentiments. As it burls 
defiance at the Almighty, he believed if there was a God in 
Heaven he would arrest this frightful evil, The Bible is 
against chis Slavery, and the whole economy of God's grace 
is opposed to it. Religion is opposed to.it, and when a man 
is converted, and the spirit of God is breathed into his soul, 
his whole nature revolts at the crime. No man can love God 
ann hate his fellow mau. The Methodist Church was op¬ 
posed to this mercenary system, or be had failed to under¬ 
stand its doctrines and disoipline, after studying them as 
traveling preacher now for nearly half a century. They 
teach that slavery is a siu, a great sin, and there is not a 
minister in all her pale that dare assert to the contrary, and 
affirm that slavery is not a sin. This was the universal con¬ 
viction of the Methodist Episcopal Church on that subject. 
A system that brutalizes and turns into chattells, men, women 
aud children ; that separates the husband from his wife, and 
the mother from her child, and treats them as horses, mules, 
and oxen, no man can say is not a sin. There is not a mem¬ 
ber of the Church, North or South, but what will write in his 
testimony, and say that slavery is a siu. They cannot possibly 
come to any other conclusion. 

All know that the Discipline of the Church teaches that 
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it is sin, and if it does not teach so it ought to teach it,-end 
teach it clearly and explicitly, and all ought to know that 
it does so teach. We have a test- of membership in the 
Discipline that covers all the ground, and we see no reason 
for any analytical dissertations about this and that and the 
other thing. The Discipline makes but one, and that is so 
plain and clear and explicit, all can understand it. It reads 
thus, “There is but one condition previously required of 
those who desire admission into our society, namely, a desire 
to flee the wrath to come, and be saved from their sins.” 
There is no necessity of making any other test—whoever 
forsakes his sins is eligible to membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and no other can find admission. No 
Methodist preacher or General Conference has any right to 
make any other. God himself has set it up, and none dare 
pull it down. He wanted to see the man who would dare 
to put forth his hand to pull down that staudard of God 
Almighty. Such slavery as he had spoken of could not find 
admission into the Church, because it was a sin against God 
and man, and makes an effort ta deliver the slave treason. 
Slavery makes it treason to feed the hungry, clathe the na¬ 
ked, and help the oppressed. God commands these duties, 
ond yet slavery lays its bloody hand upon God's command. 
There never was a better name given to slavery than that 
given by Wesley, “ the consummate snm of all villainies nn- 
der heaven.” So ranch for the nature of Slavery. The 
Bible is against it ; the whole Discipline of the Church is 
against it ; and I, said Mr. S., with great emphasis, am 
against it now and forever. He would otter his denunci¬ 
ation against this vile abomination at every hazard, and bear 
his testimony before God and the world. There were thou¬ 
sands wanting to know what old man Finley was going to 
say. The doctrines I have preached I obtained from my 
Bible, and I am witness of their truth. Some of the breth¬ 
ren have much to say about going South aud preaching the 
Gospel. If they would go there on any other platform than 
the Discipline of the Church, they would not be allowed 
long to exercise their ministry. But such can go if you go 
as ministers of Christ, untrammeled with auy tests uot known 
to the New Testament. 

The great commission must not be circumscribed, u Go in¬ 
to all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
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Are there not scores, and hundreds, and thousands in the 
South that are not slaveholders ; and are they to be depriv¬ 
ed of the Gospel ? Will any say that these should be left ? 
If any are here, I call them out aud ask them to shaw them¬ 
selves. Th y dare not do it. If they did lift a hand to 
interdict the Gospel, I would put a patch on their back, aud 
brand them as traitors to Christ.—If God calls us to die for 
his Gospel’s sake, let us die like martyrs, but not hedge up 
our own ways. 

As we have a test of membership, what is the necessity of 
makiug auother, and if any other is found to be absolutely 
necessary let it be something like this. It is the sense of 
this General Conference that no sinner without repentance 
and reformation is eligible to membership in the Church. 
This would apply to all sinners whether those guilty of negro 
stealing or stealing horses or cattle. If such repent and re¬ 
store the stolen things they may be admitted, but not till 
then. With evidence of refoimation they may be taken in 
on a trial of six months. We dont, said Mr. F , take in 
members by the wholesale. When I joined the church a 
Discipline was put in my hands and I read It. He had, be 
said, read an old quuker book which justified shouting, when 
the preacher asked him if he was satisfied with the doctrines 
aud discipline of the church, be answered in the affirmative, 
and he was admitted into full connection. He had been very 
wicked. They called him the New Market devil, because 
he whipped every maD that would not behave himself. When 
he was converted and prayed to God for grace and strength, 
the fightiug propensity was taken out of his heart, though 
some little he feared liugered yet. He remarked that it was 
time all this legislating about new test had come to an eud. 
The law of Jesus Christ has a fiuality ou this subject. The 
General Conference could not make any, aud they ought not 
to seek to make any and never will make any. 

He would vot! for such a resolutiou as that which shuts 
the door of the Church aguinst every man that lives in open 
violutiun of the law's of God. That would not injure his 
brethren of the Baltimore Conference, but he saw no neees- 
6 ty for this, as we have the test already. God has put up 
the bars of the Church against all imputent sinners, aud no 
toau dare pull them down. What be requires none can dis¬ 
pense with, and what be does not require none may enjoin. 
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Oar old friend, Dr. Dempster, had mnch to say about the 
general rules, but in all his speculations he never touched 
the question. Mr. F. said he would be a little analytic, and 
he wished the brethren to look at their discipline. 

There is only one condition, mark it only one condition, 
required of all who desire membership in the Church. Now 
apply this rule. If any man buys, or sells, or chases run¬ 
away negroes and holds them for sordid ends alone, he can¬ 
not be admitted, because that one condition stands in his 
way. He would ask if there was any Dr. of Divinity here 
that would take such sinners into the church. I see one 
said Mr. F., but he shakes his head. No, he must repeat 
and reform if he gets into the church. There is only one 
condition and the General Conference dare not alter, and 
they will not alter it. 

To be sure there are other conditions to prove that the 
man admitted is working out his salvation. His character 
is to be shown by his fruits, and whenever the one condition 
is complied with, it will show itself by doing no harm, avoid¬ 
ing evil of every kind, especially that most generally practic¬ 
ed, such as profane swearing, Sabbath breaking, drunken¬ 
ness, buying and selling men, women and children, not with 
the intention to free them, but to enslave them. These are 
consequences resulting from the condition required. Does 
any one want any thing stronger ? 

Here some one said yes. 

Well, said Mr. F., I cant go with you. I stand upon the 
platform of the Church and the Bible. He was a patriot, 
and never swerved from devotion to his country—a republi¬ 
can, and from principle. The last thing be would give up 
would be his liberty as a man and as a Christian. That he 
would never give up, but standing on his platform be would 
contend to the last. He had not gone to auy caucus to con¬ 
fer with bis brethren. What he said, his judgment and 
conscience approved, and there by the help of God, he would 
stand. He owed a debt of gratitude to the Bishops, and 
hoped they would stand on the old platform as long as they 
lived. Some men had given them side shots. They stood 
between two fires, and if they were not morally courageous 
they would retreat ; but he had confidence to believe that 
they would be firm unto the end, in standing by the disci 
pline of the Church, maintaining its integrity. 
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These principles of liberty, said Mr. F., were taught me by 
my venerable father, who was a minister, and fought for lib¬ 
erty in the Revolutionary War, and by my patriotic mother, 
who lost all her brothers fightiDg for liberty, and by the 
grace of God I never will disgrace them. 

Mr. Cunninghanftben rose and addressed the Conference : 

Mr. President : It would be little less than folly for me 
to assume coolness in the circumstances in which I find my¬ 
self. I feel considerable trepidation, but I am confident in 
the justness of my cause. I would be recreant to the in¬ 
terests confided in me, in common with my colleagues, were 
I not to give my influence to dam back the flood of oppres¬ 
sion which brethren would abruptly roll upon us. The 
course of this debate, and the arguments employed, show 
that the Church is not prepared for the action contemplated 
by the majority report. 

The vast results which its passage must involve, convince 
me that its friends have not comprehended its import* The 
occasion that calls for such a measure ought to be clear be¬ 
yond doubt; and the arguments ought to be as strong as 
Holy Writ. % 

We have, on the contrary, been met with misrepresenta¬ 
tion, rant and nonsense. You object to the word 1 I am a 
plain man. I call things, as far as possible, by their right 
names. I give you proof of my assertions. 

1. One speaker, in reply to Brother Coombe’s argument, 
assumed that his approbation extended to the whole report. 
The truth is, he took hold of certain independent proposi¬ 
tions, that do not depend upon what precedes or follows for 
their meaning. And he triumphantly proved that the Ma¬ 
jority Report defeats itself by its own necessary admissions. 

2. I remind you of inconsistencies in argument. In the 
majurity report it is contended that the administration of 
Discipline in slave territory, exceeds the letter of the law ; 
that the new chapter is only intended to raise the letter to 
an equality with the practice. But when we meet them with 
the argument of unconstitutional! ty, they change their 
ground,and contend that the general rule forbids slaveholding, 
thus proving, if they prove anythiug, that our practice in the 
administration of Discipline exceeds, and at the same time 
falls below the letter of the law. 

Of Dr. DempBter’s mental power I bad formed a high 
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opinion, bnt his construction of l£e general rule has entirely 
revolutionized my opinion. 

The arguments by which he attempted to prove that the 
general rule forbids the holding, as well as the buying and 
selling of slaves, amount to an attenuated nothing, and fail 
to serve their intended purpose. 

The things intended to be prohibited by these general 
roles are distinctly specified aDd do not appear us mere rep¬ 
resentatives ofseveral classes. 

If Mr. D. had been employed to write a rule to include 
what be contends is embraced in the present one, lie would 
doubtless express himself in very different terms. This con¬ 
struction of the general rule is an after thought. It had its 
bir'h in the Slavery Committee or on this Conference floor. 
I have been a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for twenty-six years, and am now in the twenty-third year of 
my itinerancy, and I never heard of this interpretation until 
I came to this General Conference. Absurd as it is, it be¬ 
came necessary to assume and maintaiu it in order to justify 
the Report of the Majority. The Report says, “If a mem¬ 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Churc ,by any means becomes 
the owner of a slave, it shall be the*luty of the preacher in 
charge, to call together a committee,” &c. This provision 
is simply ridiculous. The members of the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church neither buy nor sell, but as a general thiug be¬ 
come owners of slaves by uatural increase. In such case it 
would become the duty of the preacher in charge to inter¬ 
fere, and he would certainly have his hands full of business. 

But it is asked in reference to the Report, is it true? is it right? 
I answer, the argument does not turn upon abstract questions of 
truth and right, but upon the application of a great principle. A 
principle may. in the abstract be both true aud right, but u just 
aud injurious iu its application. Surgery is a truth. The practice 
of surgery is right, but circumstances must determine when and 
how the principle is to be applied. Leaving, then out of the ques¬ 
tion the right or wrong of the doctrines of this new chapter, the 
circumstances of our Unurch are not such os to justify their ap¬ 
plied'ion. 

In all our border work we stand committed to anti slavery prin¬ 
ciples and our (Jhurch is exerting an influence that depends upon 
our Discipline remaining as it is. 

Brethren plead their conscience. Has it come to this ; that other 
m-m’a conscience must be the rule of our religion and morals?— 
Must this power, like an irresponsible autocrat, rule in this matter? 
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“Whoart thou, that judgest another* man’s servant ? To bis own 
master he standeth or falleth.” 

Some of the greatest wrongs ever committed among men were 
done under the plea of conssience. Saul was conscientious when 
consenting to the death of Stephen. He claims to have acted in 
all good conscience. Conscience is not always educated by high 
moral sentiment. Circumstances of birth and education have much 
to do in the formation of conscience ; a man born in the midst of 
Slavery, and one raised entirely free from its influence may possess 
different consciences, without blame on the one hand, or praise on 
the other. 

No writer on Mental Philosophy has ever been able to trace the 
line wheie reason ends and mania begins. The law of our mental 
constitution is such, that the mind, directed to any one thing for a 
considerable length of time became insane on that point. Thence¬ 
forward reason is out of the question. Our brethren who are press¬ 
ing us may make their own inference. The South also, do you say ? 
Our circumstances are different. We look over the whole ground 
—we are not men of one idea/ 

Again, our Church is not represented here on this subject. We 
have before us petit ons signed by four thousand members of our 
Church, asking that something may be done with the quesiion of 
Slavery ; but, sir, there are seven hundred thousand whose wishes 
are not represented. 

I have no doubt, but three-fourths of our entire membership de¬ 
sire the discipline to remain as it is. You question ? Be it so.— 
I have a right to my opinion, and you may adopt it or not as you 
please. There are brethren here who are going right in the face of 
their congregations. 

Our position, Mr. President, is exceedingly anomalous. We are 
here in defence of the Church ; we are here attempting to save her 
from ruin. And, sir, against whom do we contend ? The powers 
of Popedom? The powers of infidelity ? Would to ;God it were 
so. No, sir, the enemies of the Church’s peace who here assail are 
her own ministers 1 

Who are the real agitators ? Who have been instrumental in 
raising this anti-slavery furor of which brethren speak ? Not the 
members of the Church, but its ministers. 

If brethren had said to their people what has been conceded in 
the Majority Report, this excitement of which they speak would 
not have existed. 

I was utterly astounded by an attempt ou the part of a speaker 
to draw a parallel between the relative position of preachers of the 
Methodist Episcopal -Church North, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. * 

The one pleads that slavery is a Biviue institution ; the other 
12 
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denies. The one denies no position in tbe Church to slaveholders; 
the other makes exceptions. Tbe one carries a discipline that per¬ 
mits slavery without hindrance ; the other carries a discipline that 
declares it to be a great evil. The one allows buying and selling ; 
the other lorbids both. What has become of the parallel ? 

Our position is demanded by humanity. The only testimony 
borne atrainst Slavery in slave territory, is borne by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. And if the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
any where a pillar of a cloud by day and a fire by night, it is such 
in our slave territory. 

I advertise, brethren, that we intend to preach the Gospel to 
both slave and master, do what you will. For this we have prece¬ 
dent. 

Four years ago, when the proposition to rescind the rule against 
pewed churches was under consideration, a brother now on this 
floor, remarked in substance, “Brethren, you may do as you please, 
it makes no difference to us, we have our custom, and we mean to 
abide by it.” You will not drive us out of slave territory, or bind 
us by any rule unapproved by our conscience. 

Abel Stevens addressed the Conference as follows : 

Mr. President and Brethren : It is with reluctance that I dis¬ 
sent from any measure, however illegitimate, that assails slavery— 
an evil so infinite in all enormity that any extravagance of hostility 
to it, is pardonable—more pardonable, at least, because more hu¬ 
mane and generous, than any cautious, calculating indifference.— 
But the document befoie us "presents fundamental difficulties It 
challenges me from my old positions—positions which I have main¬ 
tained as a Methodist preacher and a Methodist editor for nearly 
twenty years. My fidelity to tbe Church, my fidelity to the slave, 
require me to oppose it, not that it may be defeated, but amended, 
or substituted by something better. 

Brethren who favor the document will testify that I have endea¬ 
vored to avoid this open opposition by every earnest and honorable 
attempt to get the report modified before its introduction here.— 
I have plead with those who could control it, to relieve it of the 
constitutional defect, which confronts you on its very face ; other 
delegates, good and true anti-slavery men, have joined in this en¬ 
treaty', many of my old associates of the East—the men who 
fought the battles of this cause before most of tbe anti-slavery dele¬ 
gations present, deigned to hail its standard, have acknowledged Ibe 
urgent propriety, if not necessity, of this change, but in vain; and I, 
•with those who think with me, are shut up to the necessity of vio¬ 
lating,as we believe, the Constitution of the Church, or of resist¬ 
ing this njeaeure till at least it can be safely and constitutionally 
provided. 

I am the more reluctant in this opposition, because the document 
presents so many excellent features. Notwithstanding its. exceeding 
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critical defects, arising, doubtless, from frequent changes in the 
Committee, yet wherever it is read, in the homes of our people, in 
the cities of the east, or the log cabin villages of the far west—it 
will be pronounced a noble, a christian-like testimony—worthy of 
this great body, worthy of us all, but too worthy to be unworthily 
enacted. There is no man here, from the “border,” or from the 
North, who does not pray and long for the time when its provisions 
shall become historical facts, throughout the Church and throughout 
the land. And that wish inspires, I trust, all the solicitude here 
felt, that it may not be illegitimately and disastrously pressed upon 
us. 

The main points involved in this constitutional question are 
these: 

First: We have a series of terms of membership, called the “Gen¬ 
eral Rules,” which are a part of the constitutional law of the 
Church, and one of which prohibits “the buying or selling of men, 
women and children, with an intention to enslave them.” 

Second : The Report before us, proposes, as we allege, to make 
non-slaveholding a term of membership, and would thereby violate 
not only the existing general rule which prohibits only the “buying 
and selling” of slaves, but also the “restrictive,” by rejecting the 
only authorized process lor such a change. It is, therefore, a double 
assau’t upon-the Constitution of the Church, and however desira¬ 
ble the change it proposes may be, if rightly procured and applied, 
it is, as now proposed, pregnant with evil and disaster—as defeat¬ 
ing the end sought, by enabling the opposition to disdain and dis¬ 
obey it, should they remain in the Church, or turn it upon us should 
they revolt—pointing to the violated constitution as a motive of 
sympathy and co-operation from all the intermediate strength of 
the Church, between the “border” and the North—pointing to it in 
all litigations for the local or general property of the Church, 
amidst the confusions that may follow its euactments. 

My objections to this Report are two-fold—the obvious constitu¬ 
tional defect referred to, and the peril of a measure so extraordinary 
to the unity of the church, and by consequence, to the cause of the 
slave himself. 

There are two classes of thinkers among us respecting the right 
to make new terms of membership. First those who contend that 
we can make no new general rules whatsoever, except by the pro¬ 
cess prescribed in the “ restrictive rules”—the two-third majority 
here, the tnree-fourth majority in the annual Conferences. To 
these brethren, of course the documeut before us is inadmissible. 
It prescribes non-slaveholding as a condition of membership in the 
church. Now this must be a new rule, an old rule, or no rule.— 
There is no other possibility for it. It certainly belougs not to 
the last category of being no rule. It prohibits the admission of 
slaveholders in our church hereafter under given circumstances. 
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This is certainly a rule or condition of membership. Is it then an 
old or a new rule ? Assuredly it is not an old one, for what then 
would be the use of re-enacting it by the chapter of this report. It 
results then that it must be a new one, and therefore inadmissable 
to all such as believe that we cannot adopt a new general rule but 
by the provision of the “ restrictive rules.” 

The other class of thinkers are few among us, and certainly very 
recent. 1 know not that they have ever appeared except in con¬ 
nection with this controversy. They contend that the restriction 
on the change of the general rules, interferes not with the adoption 
of new rules, provided the latter be not incompatible with the old 
ones—that it interferes only with the change of the old ones—not 
with an addition to the series of the rules but with a change of in¬ 
dividual rules. 

The question then presents itself precisely here : Is this pro¬ 
posed rule incompatible with any existing one ? I contend that it 
is, and my reply to the question will be equally applicable to the 
many brethren here, who consider the objectionable section of the 
report, as only an explanatory declaration of the old rule : they 
will please to observe this fact. 

I. The existing general rule prohibits the acquisition of slave 
property by the slave traffic, that is the “ Buying or Selling of 
jneu, women and children,” &c. I use the word traffic not because 
it is the best, but because it ii the most convenient. Now I affirm 
that this prohibition of the acquisition of slaves by purchase, im¬ 
plies, by the peculiar circumstances in which it was made, the right 
10 hold them by inheritance. Here is a law affecting the great 
fact of Slavery—that fact is chiefly continued by inheritance—the 
traffic, enormous as it is, is but ao incident of the system composed 
with the vast range of its transmission by inheritance. But with 
the laiter are-complicated the property, heirship, business, and do¬ 
mestic establishments of families. It could not therefore be treat 
ed as uncompromisingly as the traffic. The purchase of slaves is 
therefore prohibited, while the inheritance of them is left untouched. 
Slaveholding itself is therefore not prohibited—in other words, sad 
a fact as it may be to many of you, slaveholding itself is allowed 
oy the general rules, the organic law of the church, and therefore 
the introduction of a new general rule, prohibiting it, is in contra¬ 
vention of tbe present general rule, and can be done only by the 
constitutional process provided in the restrictive rule. 

I cannot see how this view of the, existing law can be evaded. 
Take an illustration. Throughout the South of Europe, wine is 
habitually used by tbe common people ; they drink neither tea nor 
coffee ; wine is their drink at all their meals. Especially is this 
the case in the French provinces. Go into any of the French vil¬ 
lages and you will find that every family provides its own wine, al¬ 
most as habitually as it provides its bread. In these villages, there t 
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are, nevertheless, drinking shops—groggeries, as we would call 
them, cabarets, they call them. They are not as degraded as our 
village taverns, but are, nevertheless, the centres of whatever hard 
drinking or bacchanalian vices may endanger the village morals. 

To bring the subject more immediately home to us, suppose, now, 
that we sit here in the midst of one of these French communities, 
and we learn that a law has been made prohibiting “ the buying or 
selling ot wine with the intention of drinking it,” but without a 
word of reference to the universal and immemorial custom among 
the village families of providing wine withiu their own households 
—would any man have doubt of the application of the law ?— 
Would he not see that the well known cabarets were alone aimed 
at ? Could he suppose that tb# general and confirmed household 
custom was to be revolutionized by a law having no direct applica¬ 
bility to such a change, but having specific applicability to other 
and acknowledged evils ? This domestic use of wine may, indeed, 
be attended with abuses—it is an evil of itself; the interference 
with the cabaret sales, may indirectly or in spirit, be a reflection on 
tha use of the beverage any where but would any court of justice 
bold these wine-drinking households amenable to such a law ?— 
Could it possibly be thus misconstrued by any thoughtful man ? 

But to come still more and irresistibly to the point, let me ask, 
if, fifty years after the enactment of such a law—fifty years, during 
which, the household use ot wine had been entirely uninterrupted 
in the province; but during which the law hsd, in frequent in¬ 
stances, been applied to the cabaret abuses—if, I say, after such a 
period, a legal theorist should rise up, insisting that, as all wine¬ 
drinking is attended with evil, therefore the law wbs comprehensive 
of all wine-drinking, and that a new explanatory declaration should 
be made to that effect, overturning the whole old domestic u^age— 
a usage which had long preceded the law, weieh. was undisturbed 
by it, as its inception, and has never been disturbed by it for the 
subsequent half century—would not your legal theorist be pro¬ 
nounced demented ? Would it not be the most charitable explana¬ 
tion of his extravagance to suppose that his temperance ultraism 
had confounded his wits? 

And now, Sir, I submit, is not the analogy of the case precise ? 

Such, I insist, is the only legitimate construction of the literal 
expression of the rule. No other view is possible when you look 
it thus deliberately in the face. You may lament it—I lament it 
—we might have been saved infinite evil bad the policy of the 
church been otherwise from the beginning; but such has it been, 
and the question is not now how to evade, but how to rectify it— 
whether by an infraction of your organic law, you shall provide, a 
dead letter to be justly rejected and disdained by your opponents, 
should they continue with you, or to be fatally used against you, 
•should they be driven from you, and thus in either case defeat your 
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own designs—poshing the slave farther and farther from your help¬ 
ing reach, or overthrowing the unity and strength of the church— 
and this for the sake of a measure which it is in your power fully 
to secure by the prescribed constitutional process. 

II. I have said that the whole history of the church in relation 
to Slavery confirms this interpretation of the General Rule. 

Let us now look more deliberately at its relation to that evil be¬ 
fore, at the time of and eversince the introduction ot this general 
rule. 

Prior to the adoption of the Restrictive Rules—that is from 
1784 to 1808—the General Conference had unrestricted power over 
the subject. Its enactments respecting it varied. It was intent 
upon doing something effective, but was confounded at every point 
by the embarrassments of the question. At the memorable 
4i Christmas Conference,” (1784,) having yet unrestricted powers, 
it prohibited all slaveholding on the part of our members, but not¬ 
withstanding its plenary powers it announces this law with notice*- 
able diffidence, being “ deeply conscious,’4 it says, “ of the impro- 
priety of making new terms of communion for a religious Bociety 
already established, excepting on the most pressing occasion.” Be¬ 
fore this extreme measure it had only ventured to denounce Slavery, 
and to “ pass its disapprobation on all our friends wha keep slaves 
and to advise their freedom.” This prohibitory law of the Christ¬ 
mas Conference was accompanied with numerous provisoes, grant¬ 
ing many delays and conveniencies for emancipation, and subject¬ 
ing the whole enactment to the supremacy of the varying laws of 
the different slaveholding States. 

But now note one most important fact just here, namely, that 
under a distinct question appended to this law, the “ buying or 
sellingf os slaves—the vert subject of the present General Rule— 
is treated also, and all the delays and indulgent conditions of the 
preceding law, are avoided : the <l buyers” and the “ sellers” are 
“ immediately to be expelled unless they buy them on purpose to 
free them.” So reads this second law. Here then we see conclu¬ 
sively how “ the fathers” discriminated the traffic—the “ buying and 
selling”—from the holding of slaves, even while providing for the 
extirpation of both, and the former is distinguished by the very 
terms which are used in our present General Rule. Let this fact 
be carefully noticed, for it clinches our argument. 

Bur this is not all. The agitation produced by this comprehen¬ 
sive action against not only slave “ buying and selling,” but 
“ slaveholding” itself, was so violent, that in a few months it was 
deemed necessary to suspend the law, and in 1785 the suspension 
was announced and a Nota Bena inserted, containing a mere gen¬ 
eral declaration against the evil. And now mark, sir, this conclu¬ 
sive fact, viz: that the very next year (1786,) after the long, de¬ 
tailed law against all slaveholding was repealed; the other law pas- 
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sed at the same time, against “ buying and selling” slaves, is re¬ 
tained in the Discipline. The prohibition of simple slaveholding, 
with all its accommodating provisions, is abandoned, because of the 
disturbance it had produced by its bearing on families and their 
legalized property in slaves; bnt the absolute, unconditional, un¬ 
compromising law which accompanied it, and which was exclusive¬ 
ly against “ buying and selling” slaves, is retained. Why could 
this be kept and not the other ? Because it evidently referred to 
the traffic—and the traffic, known and acknowledged every where, 
to be atrocious and infamous could be less hazardously condemned. 
And now I repeat, this retained part of the law is identical in sense, 
and almost so in words, with our existing General Rule, the rule 
which the advocates of the report before you contend, comprises 
“ slaveholding” as well as slave “ buying”—a construction utterly 
fallacious, but without which they would be compelled to abandon 
the chapter of their report as unconstitutional. The only essential 
difference is that it prohibits the giving away of slaves as well as 
the buying and selling of them—an important fact to be recalled 
directly. 

But this is not all. This retained part of the old law was the 
only statute on the subject till the present general rule was inserted 
among our constitutional laws. Only three years elapsed before 
that change was made. 

Here, then, we have four notable facts. First: The enactment 
of a law specifically against slaveholding, accompanied by a dis¬ 
tinct law against slave “ buying and selling." Second : The repeal 
of the first, owing to the hostility which was produced by its com¬ 
plication with recognized property and household establishment.— 
Third : The retention of the second, made possible, notwithstand¬ 
ing all this hostility, by the fact that it was addressed to an atro¬ 
cious and ignominious incident of Slavery—the traffic. Fourth: 
The incorporation, a short time afterwards, of this retained prohi¬ 
bition, into the constitutional law of the Church, in language es¬ 
sentially identicakin meaning and nearly so in words, with the/ ex¬ 
ception of a phrase against the giving away of slaves, which is 
omitted. Now, confronting these historical facts of the case, can 
we longer doubt the sense of the general rule ? 

Every incident, every accident of its history, thns bears down 
irresistibly to my conclusion. Wny even the omission of that 
phrase respecting the giving away of slaves ? It had been re¬ 
tained while the ordinance remained only as a common statute, but 
now that this statute is to be eqalted to the supreme importance of 
a constitutional law, it is omitted. Why ? Evidently because 
slaveholding—the transmission of slaves in families—was not in¬ 
tended to be prohibited. The gift of slaves to children at mar¬ 
riage ; the settlement of them by parents at*death on other bran¬ 
ches of the family, might seem to be embarrassed by the phrase. 
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Hence, in making the rule a constitutional law, it was more care¬ 
fully guarded. And thus it stands to-day, with all these historical 
incidents and exponents about it, defining and defending invincibly 
its literal sense. ^ 

And still more than all this; for I have thus far only shown 
first, what was our action on Slavery prior to this general rule, 
and secondly, at its inception. What now does the subsequent 
course of the uhurch testify on the subject? It has been one un¬ 
broken demonstration of my interpretation of the law. Brethren 
who favor this Report, in order to introduce, without the constitu* 
tional process, a rule virtually against slaveholding itself, assert 
that the present general rule is such. But where is a single histor¬ 
ical fact that supports them ? When the rule was enacted, the 
church included slaveholders in all parts of its slave territory, but 
was it applied x then to a sinsrle case ? 

A few years afterwards, Coke and Asbury wrote their notes on 
the Discipline ; they commented on this very rule, but without a 
single intimation that it applied to anything els > than the ‘ buying 
and sellmg” of slaves, though Slavery was entensively extant in 
the Church. 

The same year in which their notes appears, appears also in the 
Discipline a long chapter making various provisions for the trial of 
those who may “ buy or sell” slaves, and certain guards against the 
promotion of slaveholders themselves to official posts of example, 
but without one prohibitory word against the domestic possession 
of slaves. More than this, that very chapter contains a paragraph 
making the slaveholder admissible to the Church, on condition that 
“ the preacher shall have spoken to him freely and faithfully on the 
subjpct of Slavery,” but without a word requiring emancipation. 

In 1812. the General Conference being then under the restrictive 
rule, omitted all the chapter of ordinary statutes on Slavery, but 
retained the constitutional or general rule which it could not 
change, and referred the mode of its administration to the Annual 
Conferences ; but the act by v.hich it was tnus referred, said not a 
word about slaveholding ; it speaks of the “ buying and selling” 
of slaves alone. 

Laws have been repeatedly made keeping slaveholders from the 
offlci >1 posts of the church*, but never from private membership. 

Thus, daring sixty-seven years, the action of the Church has 
been continued on the subject, and has uniformly shown that non- 
plaveholding has not been a condition of membership, except for a 
few agitated months, before the adoption of the present general 
rule, 8«d never once since its adoption. How can we evade the 
loner unbroken demonstration of these facts ? 

III. And now, I ask, does not this literal and historical construc¬ 
tion of the rule accord with the best principles of legal interpreta¬ 
tion ? 
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It is a familiar maxim of the Bar that the exceptions proves the 
law —exceptio probat requeam. The practical or virtual law of the 
Church being the admission of slaveholders, the exceptions are the 
exclusion of the “buyers” and “sellers” of slaves, pnd the specifica¬ 
tion of these exceptions proves the vfrtual or practical law. “The 
force of the maxim,” says TVhateley, “the force of the maxim 
(which is not prbperly confined to the case of an exception, strictly 
so called,) is this: ‘that the mention of any circumstance intro¬ 
duced into the statement of either a definition or of a precept, law, 
remark, &c., is to be presumed necessary to be inserted, so that the 
precept, &c. would not hold good if this precept were absent.’ In 
short, the word, “ only ,” or some such expression, is supposed to be 
understood. If, e. g., it be laid down, that he who breaks into an 
empty house shall receive a certain punishment it would be inferred 
that this punishment would not be incurred by breaking into an oc¬ 
cupied house ; if it were told us that some celestial phenomenon 
could not be seen by the naked eye, it might be inferred that it 
might be visible through a telescope," &c. The existing general 
^rnle is a negative law—it prohibits slave buying and sellingd-hereby 
authorising or permiting slaveholding by inheritance. Negative 
laws often authorize infinitely more than they prohibit. A law pro¬ 
hibiting the circulation of paper money under $5, prohibits only 
four denominations, but authorizes the circulation of any numbers 
beyond, even to millions. A law prohibiting the sale of ardent 
spirits in less quantities than a quart, authorises the sale of a 
quart, a keg, a hogshead, or a thousand hogsheads. Turn to the 
chapter of your Discipline on Slavery, and you will find another 
example : official members are prohibited from holding slaves—a 
fact that certainly implies that unofficial members may hold them— 
and so abolitionists have always interpreted, and always complained 
of the law. Such is the true 'method, as I believe of interpreting 
our actual laws on slavery, and such the inevitable result of its in¬ 
terpretation. Metaphysics are seldom an aid to legal investigation; 
the enlightened judge on the bench will take one clear literal criti¬ 
cism, one illustrative historical fact, as more decisive than a thou¬ 
sand metaphysical subtleties. The whole literal showing of the 
law, and all the facts of our connection, as a church, with slavery, 
for nearly three quarters of a century, confront and confound any 
metaphysical construction of the present case, contrary to that 
which we have given. 

The precepts of the general rules—of “doing no harm," of “doing 
good,” &c.—have been assumed as authorizing a new law 
against slavery, without the process of restrictive rule ; and ex¬ 
amples have been quoted from our past legislation. One or two 
such examples have occurred, but out best judges of law would 
say, I think, that they were unconstitutionally obtained, however 
they may be, otherwise, compatible with the constitution. They 
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are nnimportant, however, I think, in this controversy. If these 
vague precepts authorise any such liberties with our constitutional 
rights of membership, such liberties must certainly be limited to 
generally conceded points ; especially must they not interfere with 
matters already in the law by direct specification or equally inevit¬ 
able implication. But beside the general principle to “do no harm,” 
or to “do good,” &c., we have the specific rule on slavery, and this, 
as I have shown, has its clear, literal, and historical meaning. No 
general precept can interfere with this, for no general precept can 
contravene a specific law, given in the same code, or the same docu¬ 
ment. 

The result is, that the existing general rule authorizes simple 
slaveholding . It does not discriminate the moral character of this 
slaveholding, though it does that of the traffic, the discrimination 
of the former is implied in the general moral significance of our 
organization, it is implied in our secondary laws on slavery, but it 
is not specified in the terms of the constitutional law. Let it come 
out then, sir—for the sake of frankness, for the sake of repentence, 
for the sake of amendment, let it be acknowledged that historically, 
constitutionally, administratively, we have been a slaveholding, 
though an anU-riavery Church. Not pro-slavery , mark, but anti¬ 
slavery, yet admitting slaveholders—not because slavery is right, 
not because the Church admits it to be right. On the contrary she 
declares it to be a great evil, yet has always held that she could 
not refuse a man admission into her communion simply on the 
ground that he was a slaveholder. "We cannot deny it. You de¬ 
plore it; every man here from the “border” deplores it, even though 
he may deem it a necessary fact. We deplore it but cannot 
deny it. 

How shall we reform the stern and sad fact? That is the ques¬ 
tion, and should be the gist of all our present rambling debates.— 
How ? Not by overriding the Constitution and all the unmistak¬ 
able monuments of our history respecting it. Not by rending the 
Church by the provocations of an unauthorised, and therefore op¬ 
pressive proceeding, Not by shaking down the walls of its strength 
that now bears up so many guns, pointed against the evil, merely 
because a single angle of those walls defends it. Such violent 
measures might call forth the shouts of the thoughtless multitudes, 
or gratify our personal anti-slavery zeal; but we are here not as a 
mob, nor as zealots, but as legislators. The highest religious re¬ 
sponsibilities of this continent centre in this hall to-day. Method¬ 
ism, though once severed and shivered by this terrible evil, stands 
yet forth in its organic unity, solidity, and mightiness throughout 
these middle and northern States. Shall the giant genius of discord, 
Sampson like, shake down its remaining pillars, and lay its remain¬ 
ing strength in the dost ? Another division of the Church could 
not, we all know, be limited to the Border. It would strike its 
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desolating fractures, like the rending of an earthquake, through 
all our solid central strength, to the very North itself. Our denom¬ 
inational history would close, sir, with another such a disaster.— 
Fragments of the stately structure might remain, but fragments 
which would themselves only crumble more and more away. And 
shall we incur this peril at a day, in which, by social and political 
causes, as well as religious, every hour is enlarging our anti-slavery 
field and facilitating the speedy, if not peaceful conquest—the self¬ 
conquest, it may he, of the very region where this unguarded blow 
must strike most ruinously, and whence it must rebound most dis¬ 
astrously upon ourselves ? 

Two positions have I always maintained in my long editorial ca¬ 
reer, on this subject; the first, that our anti-slavery action must 
always bear with it the guarantee of the Constitution ; secondly, 
that it should be so guarded as never to lose its most important 
fields, as I deem them—the fields of the Border Conferences, where, 
no man who knows anything about them, can doubt that its ulti¬ 
mate triumph is certain, though it be slow: 

Both for the good of the slave and the good of the Church then, 
do I plead here for a modification of this Report. Let us have 
action on slavery, and let us have it as far forward as we can with¬ 
out breaking up the constitution and breaking down the church.— 
These are my only restrictions. I send forth this avowal to all my 
friends, to all my enemies, and will staled by it or fall by it. Any 
other course must be fatal to our own ends ; why, then, should we 
insist upon it ? Are we contending only for phrases? for specula¬ 
tive opinions ? or for practical results ? In any contingency what¬ 
ever, this document must fail of practical advantage. If it fails 
here, it will fail because of the defect I have pointed out. If it fails 
not here, yet will it fail elsewhere, on the same account ; it will be 
be decried and cast away as a dead letter, because of its alleged 
unconstitutionality. In either case, therefore, it will fail, and fail 
too because brethren will persist in retaining a form of words which 
many conscientious men cannot admit. One only other result can 
follow ; it may nof fail in another respect; it may be the occasion 
of disunion, and in that case its disastrous liabilities would effect 
every litigation, every tide of local or general property, between 
the parties. Is, then, this the christian-like, statesman-like measure 
that the exigencies of this hour demand, at our hands ? For the 
sake, then, of the slave, for the sake of the church, admit, dear 
brethren, this feeble plea of one to whom both are as dear as to any 
of you. 

[When Dr. McClintock sat down, after reading Mr. Ste¬ 
vens’ speeeli, the latter added some remarks. 

Mr. Stevens said, with permission he would say a few 
words additional. The written speech contained all that was 
essential to the argument. He had aimed to do justice to the 
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subject, viewed in all its bearings and relations. The con¬ 
clusions arrived at, were reached inevitably. And he could 
not, without conscious self degredation and life-long remorse, 
do otherwise than speak and vote adverse to the report of 
the majority on slavery. 

He referred to the expression of St. Paul ubout speaking 
“as a fool in relation to personal affairs.” Not foolishly, 
however, said Mr. S. They must pardon him, if, in a humble 
manner, he should venture to imitate the apostle’s example. 

He had been known and read of all men as an anti-slavery 
man. Nor would any one, who knew his history in New 
England, suspect his anti-slavery integrity. Others might, 
however. He therefore protested, in the most emphatic 
manner, that his present coarse had not been prompted by 
any unworthy or selfish motive. Not a word, not an unwor¬ 
thy motive had been whispered in his ear by one of the 
brethren from the border. “If any one knows, or thinks he 
knows to the contrary, let him rise now and here, and impeach 
me this hour.” “My convictions on this subject, as expressed 
in that speech, are the honest conclusions of my own mind, 
reached after a careful Mid repeated examination of the 
facts-” This Mr. S. affirnred in the most emphatic manner, 
and declaring his conscious integrity as a Methodist, as a 
Christian minister, and as an anti slavery man. On his knees, 
before God, he had made up his mind. 

“There are,” said he, “three great epochs in t my life.— 
When I was converted in the Sabbath School; when in the 
dying chamber of the sainted Olin, I yielded up my heart en¬ 
tirely to God, and was wholly consecrated to his service ; 
and here in this capital, at the seat of the General Confer¬ 
ence, on my knees, in my chamber, where I reached the con¬ 
clusion now announced to oppose the adoption of this ma¬ 
jority report on slavery. 

“And all this was done before any one had whispered to 
me a single flaw in that report. He examined it all alone. 
He saw the inconsistencies it contained. lie clearly and fully 
appreciated the evil results to the church, from its adoption. 
And however much he might lose by the decision to oppose 
it, he saw that the church would gain by the defeat of that 
report. Ann he was willing to suffer for the church. While 
thus pondering the matter in his heart, “I felt,” said he, 
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“that I grew great, humbly and powerfully great, in my pur¬ 
pose and position.” 

“The antagonism that he now saw would exist between 
himself and bis former intimate associates, and numerous 
friends in the General Conference, who had hitherto stood 
by him had satisfied him that he should not command their 
sympathies as heretofore, nor their suffrage. And he had 
written home to his family that he should “return to them 
stripped of office and of authority,” because of the princi¬ 
ples and positions he now advocates. 

“He had spoken with Br. Wise, the editor of Zion’s Herald , 
and received his assurance that no one should iu those col¬ 
umns be allowed to impeach his integrity, or brand him as 
a traitor. He claimed to be honest, though he differed from 
his brethren. And he had proved it by taking a position 
which must sacrifice his prospect of advancement. But 
with him the interest of the church was paramount—and he 
was nothing. 

Mr. Stevens then appealed to his New England brethren. 
“I am one of you,” said he. “ My heart ever looks home¬ 
ward to your-free hills where liberty triumphs. You have 
fought with me side by side against the pro-slavery men 
of the North. And until you adopted the extravagant con¬ 
structions now embodied in your report, you deemed me a 
trustworthy abolitionist. Will you, in your new-born zeal, 
thrust from you one who has been iflentitified with you for 
fifteen or sixteen years—one who was the triumphant leader 
of your anti-slavery forces in the old and earlier strife ?” 

Mr. S. closed by affirming his confidence in the principles 
of expediency as substantially true and important. And 
this case he deemed a fitting one for their lawful applica¬ 
tion.] 

Mr. Crary said : 

Mr. President : I am solemnly impressed with the sublimity of 
this contest, and the importance of the subject now before us. i 
humbly desire to express my own convictions upon this momentous 
issue, and I can but be thankful that I have triumphantly obtained 
the floor, after a struggle of nearly a month, I am not indifferent 
to the urgent demands for action that comes up from every quarter, 
but it were better to look at the subject calmly, prayerfully, and 
with faith in the God of progress, than trf do anything rashly. By 
patieDt investigation and comparison of systems, we may find, at 
last, the truth, and keep it. I regret to hear, occasionally, inuen- 
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does on this floor against the yonng men who have the honor to be 
members of this body. 

It is true, that considerations of mere reverence for the past 
would not deter me from voting for changes manifestly just and 
proper ; but I repel the insinuation of disloyalty to Methodism.— 
The young men who are here are the sons of Methodists, and of 
Methodist preachers. They had mothers—if born in the west- 
heroic in their devotion to Methodism—mothers who, not unfre- 
quently, walked four or five miles to class meeting, or circuit 
preaching Often, too, were these mothers obliged to take to 
meeting the faithful and well trained dogs of the household to guard 
them through the forest from prowling, wolves. Are these young 
men disloyal who studied Methodism in the nursery, anu learned 
the cherished names of pioneer preachers as household words . No, 
we will yield to none in firm devotion to the doctrines and princi¬ 
ples of the church. , _ , 

We listen attentively to the sage advice af the Episcopal Board, 
we hear with gratitude the teachings of the past ; and as our rev¬ 
erend friend, the present occupant of the chair, instructed on last 
Sabbath, we bore to the lessons of history, but while we do so, we 
will dare to appeal to them. For my own part, Mr. President, ! 
must to day, speak in favor of a change of Discipline of our church 
op the subject of Slavery. I am convinced that some change 
ought to be made, for the following reasons : 

I. Because the regulations of the Discipline do not come up to 
the standard of public opinion in the church since her organization. 

The opinion of the framers of the Discipline on the subject of 
slavery were here in advance of the laws they enacted. Ihe law ol 
the chureh ought to express her opinions on great moral questions. 

Look back at the history of the church, and search through the 
minutes and debates of the General Conferences, and you must feel 
that while the church abhorred slavery as a system, she hesitated 
to prohibit slaveholding. There was, at the same time, a great and 
progressive movement in favor of the temperance cause. I he leg- 
islation of the church had been similarly careful and hesitating on 
the {great evils—intemperance and slavery. James Axley, of 
precious memory, a hero in the temperance cause, made a motion 
.in the General Conference of 1840 to forbid ministers from engag¬ 
ing in the liquor traffic, but the motion was lost. It was renewei 
at the next General Conference—a motion was made to amend by 
including the membership, but the amendment was laid on the ta¬ 
ble, and the resolution to prohibit preachers from engaging iu the 
liquor traffic passed by a small majority. 

The slavery question had like fluctuations. Our lathers spoiie « 
boldly and fought bravely, but they did not go to the length ol en¬ 
tire prohibition. Public opinion in the church has been moulded 
by our standard writings, the preaching of our brave old men, an 
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the instinctive abhorrence to oppression in the American mind.— 
The church, in the coils of this monster, has struggled nobly, but 
like the old Trojan priest, in the folds of the sea-serpent, she has 
seemed to struggle in vain. It were better to embody in the statute 
the living condemnation of the church against this crying evil.— 
Being fully impressed with the wrongs of slavery, and knowing well 
the meaning of the words they employed, our fathers drafted the 
general-rule. Does that prohibit slaveholding ? Does it embody 
our sentiments ? 

2. We argue in favor of a change of the Discipline, because we 
do not believe that the law of the Church prohibits slaveholding, 
or extirpates slavery. Why did not -our fathers put in the plain, 
simple word, “holding,” if they intended to make a prohibitory law ? 
To find out the meaning of a statute, we are to go to the words and 
interpret them literally. If there should be ambiguity, we must 
try to ascertain the intention of the law makers. Look at the 
words of the general rule—the buying and selling of human beings 
is clearly forbidden ; but is the holding ? By a violent inference, 
we may reach that deduction ; but does the fact appear plainly in 
the letter of the law ? We will suppose that Dr. Hodgson, for in¬ 
stance, is a slaveholder, and this may not be an improbable suppo¬ 
sition ; he is indicted under this law. You are the Judge, sir; 
this Conference is the Jury. If I were his advocate, I should de¬ 
mur to the indictment, and I apprehend that no intelligent Court 
would fail to sustain the demurer, on the ground that the crime with 
which the defendant would stand charged is not forbidden in the 
statute. 

We cannot believe that slaveholding is specifically forbidden in 
the general rule. The concurrent history of the times, through 
which the legislation of the church fluctuated until the present law 
was enacted, proves that the general rule is not a prohibition of 
slaveholding. With great regret do I come to this conclusion, but 
there is no way to avoid it. In Bang’s History of the Methodfet 
Episcopal Church, vol. 1, page 216, you will "find the strongest 
auti-slavery law enacted in the whole history of the church, and 
yet this is accompanied by provisions which plainly show that it 
was not intended to be prohibitory in its character. It was sus¬ 
pended in six months, and on the end of the suspending clause is 
tacked this strong anti-slavery sentiment as a Nota Bena : We do 
hold in the deepest abhorrence the practice of slavery, and shall 
not cease to seek its destruction by all wise and prudent means.” 

It is obvious from the subsequent history of the question, as it 
was agitated from time to time, that the enactments of the General 
Conference never approached prohibition. Already numerous ^quo¬ 
tations from the writers of pioneers of Methodism, and the minutes 
of the different General Conferences, have been put in record, to 
show that slaveholding was tolerated in the church. While I do 
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not believe nor contend that our Discipline is decidedly pro-slavery 
I am confident that it never was sufficiently anti-slavery enough to 
express the sentiments of the Church generally. The statute en¬ 
acted under the general rule, and contained in the chapter on sla¬ 
very, does not prohibit slaveholding. It is probable that those 
who made this law thought that it rose to the maximum of prohi¬ 
bition found in the general rule, and yet it must be regarded by 
every candid man as a mere license man. It is true it commences 
boldly, nobly, and asks the stirring question, “What shall be done 
for the extirpation of the evil of slavery ?” Extirpation from ex 
and stirps, means from the roots —taking out by the roots. There 
is no strange term in our language, and yet this earnest and solemn 
question is followed by the softest possible laws, provisos, and ex¬ 
ceptions, which can only cut off the topmost branches of this tree 
we were determined to uproot. The law never reached the roots ; 
they are green and vigorous, and have entwined themselves around 
the very heart of the church. We might construct a statute of 
Bimilar import on the subject of polygamy. 

It is not my intention to reproach the fathers by contrasting this 
law on slavery with a like statute on polygamy,but with the utmost 
regard for them, and the sole intention of showing how much we 
need a change in this law, 1 will write it thus—Of Polygamy. 

Question— What shall be done for the extirpation of the great 
evil of polygamy ? , . , 

Answek 1. We declare that we are as much as ever convinced 
of the great evil of polygamy ; therefore no man having two or 
more wives shall be eligible to any official station in our church 
hereafter, where the laws of the State in which he lives will admit 
of divorce, and permit the divorced wife to enjoy good society. Is 
that prohibitory 1 

Ans. 2. When any traveling preacher becomes the husband of 
more than one wife, by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial 
character in our church, unless he execute, if it be practicable, a 
legal divorcement of all of bis wives but one, conformably to the 
laws of the State in which he lives. „ _ 

Ig adequate punishment meted to the offender here ? Does that 
law prohibit ? 

Axs. 3. All our preachers shall prudently enforce upon our 
members the necessity of teaching their wives to observe all the 
duties of the conjugal relation according to the word of God ; and 
husbands must treat their wives with equal kindness, permitting 
them to enjoy equal authority io the family, <fcc. 

Is this a prohibitory or a license law ? It is a regulating law. a 
law which does not attempt to strike the monster, but simply 
coaxes, and lulls him. , . , ,, , .... 

We can come to no other conclusion than the sad one that our 
Disciplinary laws were never intended to prohibit mere slavehoid- 
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ing. It can and does exist under these extirpating provisions.— 
The roots grew and flourished amid the wandering members of the 
church—its branches, dark and deadly, overshadowed the ministry, 
and at last its bitter fruits were gladly caught and held by episcopal 
bands, and that venerable and honorable Board was vilely contam¬ 
inated by the unhallowed contact. The church was startled. A 
moral revolution was the result ; convulsion followed convulsion on 
the border ; desolation and grief went in their train. We leave 
the sickening details. We remember the opinions advanced by the 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church South at the first 
General Conference after the division. They said, and truly said, 
we presume, that those laws on slavery were a dead letter. They 
had not kept them, they did not intend to do so. Their course was 
such as to justify the remark of our venerable friend, Dr. Elliot, 
who said, “The M. E. Church South is built on the grace of sla¬ 
very, the M. E. Church on the grace God.” The M. E. Church 
South grew up under this peculiarly extirpating regime •. They are 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and with all their faults 
we love them still, our training made them. 

3. We conclude that under the circumstances by which 
we were surrounded down to 1844, our rules did not do much 
toward the destruction of slavery. Private members, lead¬ 
ers, stewards, exhorters, preachers, traveling preachers, pre¬ 
siding elders, and bishops, become slaveholders under this 
process. Is it not time to change? We can afford to be 
moderate and liberal on this subject, for our circumstances 
have greatly changed. Now the law is something ; it keeps 
slaveholders out of office in the church. In the heat of the 
contest of 1844, I was intensely interested in the actors— 
Old Baltimore was to me a cherished name. I read the his¬ 
tory of that desolating controversy, and was charmed with 
the.eloquence and power which Baltimore wielded against 
the onsets of her foes. What a scene of moral grandeur 
was that! when Baltimore stood bravely up with the Free 
State Conferences against the fearful tide of pro-slavery 
propagandism. 

Slaveholders will not seek to enter on our folds. In Mary¬ 
land and parts of Virginia, occasionally, a slaveholder may 
knock at our doors, but will they do so in Missouri, Arkan¬ 
sas and Kentucky. Our work is chiefly among the poor in 
the slave States, who are not involved in the the system. We 
have no hope of succeeding among the slaveholders. They 
naturally affiliate with the Church South. Let it be known 
and remembered that on this floor are two hundred and 
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twenty-three members of the General Conference from all 
parts of the land, and yet not one man is in favor of Amer¬ 
ican slavery, Let it be proclaimed that this entire body.is 
opposed to this vile abomination. Let slaveholders know 
that on this floor there is no apologists for slavery. Let 
every sylable on that record strike at that crime. And will 
slaveholders coart admission to our Church. I apprehend 
no such danger. 

4. I have been brought to favor a change in our discipline 
by the cogent reasoning of Drs. Elliott and Durbin, fori have 
all along understood them as advocating the seutiments. I 
could not well resist pleadings correspondent to my own 
moral convictions. Whether these learned and respected 
brethren came to my conclusions, I cannot say. I yield to 
their instructions and draw my own inferences. 

5. A change, it seems to me, is demanded on account of 
the views which we all entertain of the system of slavery.— 
That our practice in reference to it has risen above law I 
have no doubt. This is a little strange. It is not often the 
case that in words we excel the law, yet we must believe the 
collated testimony of the majority of the Committee on 
Slavery. We do believe the statement of brethren on this 
floor. The administration excels the laws. Thank God for 
that? Is it generous to take advantage of the admissions 
of the anti-slavery majority, and jeer at them for their hearty 
acknowledgment of the well-doing of our border brethren. 

I have no disposition io analyse the different kinds of sla¬ 
very. Whether it be canononical or uncanonical—apostolic, 
post-apostolic or Pauline—I would consign it to utter repro¬ 
bation. With the Bible in our hands we look at it. With 
the Spirit of God in our hearts we judge it. 

We stand here as American citizens, free and enlightened. 
We answer for our responsibilities, and decide on our slavery. 
We are sovereigns—the ihw is our will—we cannot, will not 
justify slavery. We are not the subjects of Cmsar, but the 
jnasters of our thoughts, and the judges of our Slavery.— 
The system is better understood than in ancient times, and 
our relarions to it are vastly diverse. 

This system chattelizes hands, eyes, ears, hearts, soul body 
and the moral character ; not only so, but it puts up in the 
shaml^es the witnessing Spirit of the liviug God, that bears 
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witness in the poor slave’s soul, and his religion increases his 
par value. 

Does our law come up to the sentiment of the enlightened 
rfien of this age ? 

It is a cruel power that crushes out humanity—an omni¬ 
present curse. It reaches out its skeleton and bloody hand 
to rob and slay, all over this land of ours. I do not wonder 
at the feeling denominated fanatical, that arises in the hearts 
of freemen when they look at this giant evil. I do not won¬ 
der that freemen seek political relations, where they may 
more effectually stay this rolling death-tide. 

In conclusion, then, I am irresistably driven to the deter¬ 
mination to go for a reasonable change, an effectual altera¬ 
tion that will sweep away all of the reproach which may be 
heaped upon us now It is with sincere and painful regret 
that I am obliged to differ with my respected friends vrho 
drew up the Majority Report on this subject. I admire that 
report for its bold, manly, logical, and truthful sentiments, 
but my investigations on this subject have driven me to say 
that our General Rule does not prohibit slaveholding* and 
this report conflicts with that rule. The law and its history 
proves that it tolerates slaveholding. The sentiments of the 
report challenge my respect. 

It is objected to it that it presumes a man to be guilty of 
slaveholding before it is proven that the possession of a slave 
is priina facia evidence of guilt. 

The objection is groundless. If a man be charged with 
counterfeiting, and apparatus for the business be found in 
his possession, the State relies on this fact, and finds him 
guilty, unless he establishes his innocence by testimony which 
will show that he is ignoraut of the means by which the ar¬ 
ticles in his possession came there, or that they were there 
innocently. Stealing may be proved by the dumb witnesses 
unlawfully removed from their owner’s possession. The man 
who has stolen goods must prove that he came by them law¬ 
fully, or the courts of the land will administer merited puu- 
ishment. So when a man is charged with being a slaveholder, 
the fact is all the Church can or ought to prove. If there 
be mitigating circumstances, if the slave is old and helpless, 
or young and tender, or if he is to be free, the slaveholder 
cau certainly show the facts. Possession of this miscalled 
property is evidence of deep and terrible guilt, unless inno- 
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cency is enstamped oil the surface of surrounding facts.— 
Some of my brethren have considered the subject physiologi¬ 
cally, and seem to be familiar with the process of slave in¬ 
crease by natural means. It is asked, Shall a man be tried 
because a slave mother produces before her master a new¬ 
born slave to be baptised in the woes of slavery. A new¬ 
born slave 1 It is a misnomer. Every child is born free — 
Dr. Elliott, in his excellent work on slavery, shows conclu¬ 
sively that the taking of a child from its mother’s arms, and 
reducing it to slavery, is a crime equal at least to stealing a 
man from the coast of Africa. 

We deny that God ever sent a^human being into the world 
a slave, and the reduction of the infaut to a condition of 
hopeless bondage, and unrequited toil, js an overtopping 
crime, challenging Heaven’s vengeance. If such a child be 
found in a man’s hands, who has reduced it to a state of 
Slavery, let him .be tried, and if found guilty, expelled. The 
Church is only bound to prove the finding of the child, in 
this condition, in his man’s hands. 

A friend of mine bought a "slave a year or two ago and 
set her free. He committed no offence. Another one told 
me he owned slaves in Georgia, but they worked for them¬ 
selves, and he only held them to protect them. We have 
been edified with excessive funny comments on the idea of 
good and bad slaveholders—good and bad sinners, &c. 

The distinction between the two classes is clear, logical, 
and ought to be made. With all my admiration of the re¬ 
port and its stinging sentiments, I am obbged to vote against 
it, or some parts of it, on constitutional grounds alone.— 
Would to God that we could all go together against this 
evil. God knows that the echo of the clankiDg chains on 
our southern brethren effects my heart deeply. What shall 
we do ? Shall we rush on to the destruction of this fair 
fabric we call our heritage ? Shall we yield up our rights in 
the Book Concern, and consign it to a half pro-slavery 
Church ? For if broken to pieces, we must diverge widely 
from each other in sentiment. We, my brethren of the 
North, can afford to be liberal ; we can afford to wait sat¬ 
isfied with a slight advance. Without speaking these senti¬ 
ments, I could not consent to vote; I do not, will not, desert 
the standard under which I have been glad to fight. It 
shall be my joy to work for the good time coming. Change 
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we must have, but let us be taught of the Lord, who in na¬ 
ture produces changes which are magnificent in the end.— 
Look at the fragile twig that peers from the warm earth. 
Ages to come it shall be the pride of the forest—the noble 
giant whose head shall lift itself amongst the clouds, and its 
topmost branches kiss the skies. It grew slowly, surely, 
silently. Nature’s God teaches sublime lessons of wisdom. 
We will hearken to her voice. A brother grasped me by the 
hand a day or two since, and said, hold on four years longer 
and I will go with you. Let us march on, but be cautious 
whither. If we cannot change the constitution in .four years, 
we can wait teu or twenty years. If in life’s latest hour, I 
beheld Methodism free, vigorous, progressive, unstained by 
slavery, unaffected by strife, I shall die happy. Young as I 
am, compared with those venerable forms around me. I have 
experienced enough to shun an abyss so awful—-n:; unless 
and ruinous as that near which our brethren stood in 1644.— 
If my doubts can be removed, I shall go for the report, if 
not, I shall look to a change of the constitution as an ulti¬ 
matum, and shall hope and pray that peace may dwell in all 
our borders forever. A modification of the chapter on sla¬ 
very, which would make it equal to the general rule, would 
meet my cordial approbation. If this cannot be affected we 
must wait for light. 

With sorrow and regret, I must acknowledge that our 
discipline is liable to the charge of being pro-slavery, and I 
call upon the toiling anti-slavery men of the Church to 
change it, so that it may conform to the teachings of the 
Holy Bible. I would not, as suggested by another, vindicate 
the character of our Heavenly Father against the base 
charge of sanctioning American slavery. Let- us endeavor 
to reach the goal if we have to change the constitution and 
the law. 

Mr. C. Blakeslee said : 

Mr President : I go for the Majority Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Slavery. I am in favor of it because it proposes 
to place the M. E. Church on a higher and better Anti- 
Slavery ground. It proposes to narrow and guard the door 
of the admission to slaveholders and slaveholding into the 
Church. But we are told this is unconstitutional—that we 
have no constitutional authority whatever to make slavehold- 
ing a test of membership in the church. Now, Sir, I do not 
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believe that Slavery has a constitutional existence and right 
in the church. In opposition to this notion, I believe and 
maintain that it is in the church, not by constitutional au¬ 
thority and power, bat merely from the force of necessitating 
circumstances : that it is in the church by toleration and suf¬ 
ferance, as an evil, condemned and doomed to extirpation. 
Slavery has no place in our constitution ; it is an incidental 
evil—an excresence that may be ca6t ofif at any time by Gen¬ 
eral Conference enactment without touching our constitu¬ 
tion. In support of ; this position I beg leave, Sir, to adduce 
a few considerations : 

1. The constitution of the M. E. Church, i. e., the “ Six 
Restrictive Rules and the General Rules” do not deny the 
General Conference the power to determine whether “ slave¬ 
holders shall be eligible to membership in the church ; hence, 
as it orgmally had that power, and actually exercised it at 
the time of organizing the church in 1784, it must still have 
that right. Brethren of the other side will not deny that 
the General Conference had the power to make Slavery a 
test of membership prior to the adoption of the constitution 
in 1808. Then, as there is not a sentence or word in her 
constitution taking from the General Conference this power, 
it now has it in all its original fullness and strength. 

2. The constitution no where says members ought to hold 
slaves or that they may bold slaves, or that we are under 
any obligation whatever to hold slaves ; heBce as to positive 
requisition, the constitution does not bind us, as a church, to 
Slavery and to slaveholding. 

3. The constitution does not say slaveholders, as such, 
shall have a right in church : hence, if they are in the church 
at all, it Jb, and must be, by mere tolerance. 

4 The constitution does not forbid the exclusion of slave¬ 
holders from the church by the enactments of General Con¬ 
ference ; hence, this body may pass a rule making thm in¬ 
eligible to membership without violating the constitution. 

5. It cannot be put into the constitution of the church by 
construction A constitution, like a deed or charter, is vir¬ 
tually a sealed instrument, and according to the fixed prin¬ 
ciples of judical and legal equity and usage, its powers, lim¬ 
itations, and requisitions cannot be essentially altered or in¬ 
creased by implication. If I purchase one hundred acres of 
land, I cannot by construction, inference, or implication, make 
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it cover oue rod or foot more than the 100 acres. If I boy 
a farm, and it has no connection with a public road, I can 
not by implication, take ODe foot of my neighbors land to be 
nsed for my road-way ; but I mnst buy it with my money, or 
it most be secured to me at the public expense, and accord¬ 
ing to law. Now, Sir, how can our constitution, which, in 
its terms, merely secure to me my rights, be made by con¬ 
struction or inference to authorize or preserve in the church 
the practice of robbing other men of all their rights ? 2d. 

The design of the constitution is at war with all giving the 
authority of the constitution to slaveholding by construction. 
The constitution was not made for any such purpose. It was 
made to protect the rights of ministers and members ; it was 
made for the order, efficiency and purity of the church : it 
was made to save men, and bind them together in a holy, 
equal, and blessed brotherhood. 3d. .Because slaveholding 
is wrong—a great and acknowledged wrong—it cannot by 
construction or influence be made constitutional. If the lim¬ 
itation of the exercise of a rigl't—a natural right—do re¬ 
cognize the existence of such right, it is because it is a right 
—a national right, lying back of the constitution. Now, is 
slaveholding such a right ? No, Sir ! It has no right any 
where. It has no right in the church or out of it—it has no 
existence in right at all. It can exist only by express enact¬ 
ment of law : hence, it cannot, like a natural right, by any 
course ofinference or construction, be brought into a church 
constitution. And when a right is said to be constitutional 
by implication, it is simply asserted that we had the right, as 
a natural one, and that the constitution indirectly recognizes 
it. Can a wrong like Slavery Le put into a holy church 
constitution by inference ? No, Sir ! Any such interpre¬ 
tation or construing of a church constitution is subversive of 
all right, of all order, and of all purity. It is our .duty, from 
this high place of Methodist law and power, to hurl an aval¬ 
anche of disapproval upon it, and sweep it from the church. 
In view of this, we come clearly and irresistibly to the con¬ 
clusion that, forbiddmg “ the buying and selling of men, we- 
men and children” in our General Rules, cannot bring slave¬ 
holding under the constitution in any such sense as to make it 
unconstitutional to forbid it in the church. 

6. The history of Slavery iu the Church abounds with in¬ 
dubitable proofs of our position. Our Church has always 
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declared Slavery to be a great evil—a great, social, political 
and moral evil, that ought to be extirpated. Our fathers, at 
the organization of the Church, in 1784, projected a scheme 
for the removal of slaveholdiDg from her- bosom, but great 
difficulties in the way of carrying out this scheme constrain¬ 
ed them to barely permit Slavery to remain, in a mitigated 
and mild form, amongst us. They most certainly did not 
give a constitutional cauonization in our Church. From that 
time until now, its character and relation to the Church, has 
been in all essential particulars the same. lu 1808, when 
our Constitution was adopted it was actually labelled in our 
book of Discipline, a “ great evil,” doomed to be extirpated. 
So it stands in our Discipline to-day. It is not sanctified 
and established by our organic law, but it is condemned, 
labeled, and doomed to extirpation by the authoritative en¬ 
actments and declarations of our highest legislative body, 
and judicial tribunal. It is said it has always been in the 
Church, therefore it is there by the power of the constitution. 
This proves too much. If all that is in the Church is there 
in such a sense that its removal by General Conference ac¬ 
tion is unconstitutional, then our laws, and all parts of our 
economy are fixed, so that any change implies and requires 
a change of our constitution. This is evidently absurd. 
There are many things in the Church that may be disposed 
of by the will of the General Conference, and slaveholding is 
one of these things. Yes, sir, it is in the book of our Dis¬ 
cipline, placed, definitely placed, beyond the investing and 
preserving power of the Constitution, and explicitly condemn¬ 
ed and doomed to extirpation. Thus doomed and devoid of 
constitutional protection it comes into our hands. We have 
full and constitutional power over it. But, sir, this majority 
report does not propose an expost fact law. It will not, on 
the day it goes into operation, affect the membership of any 
person in our Church ; it will not condemn any one for any¬ 
thing done in past time ; it will leave all our members in the 
Church in good standing, just as they were before it became 
a law. It merely gaards the Church against the admission 
of any more selfish, wicked slaveholding. If a member come 
into possession of a slave, or if a person desire to become a 
member of our Church who own slaves he must free such per¬ 
sons, if it can be done “ without injury to the slave.” This 
is deemed unconstitutional. The report does not condemn 
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members who hold slaves for merciful purposes, nor does it 
forbid buying or selling slaves to make them free. It pro¬ 
hibits only an increase iu the Church from without of what 
everybody in our Church acknowledges to be mercenary and 
wscked slavery ; and yet the plea of unconstitutionality is 
mightily urged against it. Against this plea I further urge 
three objections : 

1. It is an undeniable fact, that Slavery is condemned by 
the great principles of civil law—of the common law of na¬ 
tions ; and yet this plea assumes that it is established, main¬ 
tained, and defended by the constitution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It is an outlaw among the nations, but 
a legitimate child of our holy Church constitution. No, sir! 
It can not be ! 

2. Then, if this plea be valid, wicked slaveholding in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church towers above the General Con¬ 
ference. 

3. Then, if this plea be true and worthy, the whole, dark, 
wicked system of Slavery outside the Church has a broad, 
open, unobstructed highway into our Church. From the 
bottom of my heart I believe we have power to do all this 
Majority Report proposes—I believe we have full authority 
and power over Slavery in the Church. 

I will now notice some remarks and positions of brethren 
of the other side of this question. 

1. “It would be wrong to do indirectly what we could not 
do directly.” True, but if Slavery be not established in the 
Church by constitutional authority, then we have a right to 
take a direct course of extirpation, or to reach it in an in¬ 
direct manner by the provisions of the majority report. 

2. “This plan would not extirpate Slavery.” Doubtless it 
would lessen Slavery in the Church, wield her moral power 
against it, and this would do much toward extirpating it. 

3. “Slaveholding is a term of membership unknown to the 
whole Christian world,” This is a mistake, sir. Can a man 
hold slaves now in the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Eng¬ 
land ?” Can our members hold slaves in the free States of 
this Union ? No, sir, they would be expelled in the North, 
East, and West, for holding slaves. It would be done un¬ 
der the authority of our general rule for biding evil ; and 
on an appeal to this body, on points of law involved in such 
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a case, the administration of the preacher would be sanction¬ 
ed by this body. . 

4. It is said we have bnt one “Lord and law-giver.” 1 rue; 

but we make rules to carry out Christ’s laws, and he says he 
came to preach deliverance to the captives, and would not 
suitable General Coherence action greatly help in this 
matter ? , ^ . 

5. It is urged, “ this body, the General Conference, by its 
action in regulating Slavery, has sanctioned its existence 
in the church.” Slavery is in the church, and has been all 
along, but it is in the church as a permitted evil. The Gen¬ 
eral Conference has never thrown around it the conservative 
and defending power of the constitution. 

6. “ The Wisconsin resolution to change the general rule 
so to forbid holding a slave, and the resolutions of other con¬ 
ferences of nearly the same purport, did not receive the sanc¬ 
tion of three-fourths of all the Annual Conferences ; hence 
this body has no constitutional authority to pass a law like 
the Wisconsin resolution, or that will make slaveholding a 
test of admission, into the church ; or of retaining member¬ 
ship in the church.” Now, sir, if this body had a right, a 
constitutional right, to pass this majority report before the 
Wisconsin rule was lost, on its way around the circuit of the 
conferences, it has that right still. Some of the conferences 
did not deem it necessary to pass the Wisconsin resolution, 
but judged the General Conference competent to act against 
Slavery. It may have failed on this account. 

This General Conference is the proper tribunal to settle 
great questions of law. It is in our hands. I believe we 
ought to declare that right by passing this majority report. 
If the action of brethren, and of inferior tribunals, can rob 
this body of its legitimate rights, it may ere long be strongly 
shorn of its power. 

I will now turn my attention more particularly to the 
chapter of the report under consideration. It says, “ we 
declare we are as much as ever convinced of the evil of Slav¬ 
ery.” We trust there will never be any less conviction on 
that subject than there is now. Again, we “believe that all 
men, by nature, have an equal right to freedom, and that no 
man has a moral right to hold a human being as property.” 
That is an explicit and noble utterance of the great truth 
that man is man. It cuts up the chattel principle by the 
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roots. It is worthy this body. I should like, by the pas¬ 
sage of this report to put a trumpet to the anointed lips of 
this General Conference, and by a concentration of the vast 
moral power of our 799,000 church members, and 12,000 
gospel ministers, utter the sublime truth in the ears of this 
whole nation, and of the world. [Here Mr. Blakeslee’s time 
expired.] 

Afternoon Session. —Conference met at 2 o’clock. Bishop 
Baker in the Chair. The religious exercises were conducted 
by Mr. Bennet. The journals were read and approved. 

Mr. Griffith moved to suspend the order of the day.— 
Carried. 

Mr. Bangs offered the following : 

The Committee of Temporal Economy beg leave to report, 
iu part, the following resolution on the paying of the widows, 
and orphans of deceased Bishops, viz : 

Resolved, That answer 3d, section 1st, chapter 3d, part 
3d, of the Discipline be stricken out, and the following in¬ 
serted : The widows and orphans of deceased Bishops shall 
be allowed to draw on the funds of the Book Concern an¬ 
nually, for the amount of their disciplinary allowance. 

H. Bangs, Chairman. 

Indinnapolis, May 28th, 1856. 

Laid on the table. 

Mr. Porter of New England offered the following : 

Resolved, That the voting by yeas and nays on the first 
resolution of the Majority Report on Slavery be the special 
order of the day, at three and a half o’clock this afternoon. 

Dr. Durbin earnestly objected to that motion. That is 
not, said he, the question under discussion, but one that has 
not been discussed. He was taken by surprise, and sup¬ 
posed all were. When the second resolution was presented, 
he was surprised. He understood that their object in bring¬ 
ing up the question on the second resolution was to try the 
strength of the real case. Now we are asked to try our 
strength on the first resolution. This is not proper nor par¬ 
liamentary. They were now ready to decide the question 
debate. He said they were ready to take the vote on the 
second resolution, and if we loose that, it can then be seen 
what is to be done. He wanted an open, clear, well under¬ 
stood course. 

Mr. Porter knew nothing of the reasous for introducing 
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the second resolution before the first. All the speeches had 
gone to this effect. He could now vote on the first resolu¬ 
tion. Supposed all were ready. He was also ready to vote 
on the second. 

Dr. Durbin replied that on the 2d he was ready to vote. 

Dr. Raymond said, with reference to bringing the 2d first, 
all he had to say was that they had received from 29 or more 
Conferences, memorials on Slavery both to change the chap¬ 
ter on Slavery and the general rule. The Committee spent 
all its time on the chapter—no time was spent on the gener¬ 
al rule. They had no discussion—we want none here. 
With him it was a mere matter of taste. He thought it 
more important. Some brother said, it is best to move the 
adoption of the second resolution first, because it will be 
said, that if the first is taken it would look like taking an 
advantage. He would like to come to voting. 

Dr. Durbin liked to have the ship well trimmed. He was 
objecting because it was said, let us have the 2nd resolution, 
and then if that fail, we can fall back on the other. Let 
us take them in the order, and I am ready. 

Dr. Kenneday moved that the resolution be amended by 
striking out the 1st and inserting the 2nd. This was with¬ 
drawn, as Mr. Porter said he was not ready. 

Mr. Reddy moved to take up the order of the day.— 
Carried. 

Mr. Blakeslee continued his speech, (which we have con¬ 
cluded in the morning report to keep the whole together. 

Mr. Munroe, of New Jersey, addressed the Conference. 
He said if the Conference was now ready to come to a vote 
on the subject before it, he should not tenaciously insist upon 
his right to be heard ; but as they have declared by their 
action that they are not willing to close the debate even 
with the session of to-day, and as none of the New Jersey 
delegation have yet spoken, he must beg the indulgence of 
the brethren while he made some remarks. If, said he, there 
be a delegation on this floor entirely untrammeled and un¬ 
embarrassed on this subject, it is ours. Our Conference has 
not a foot of slave territory within its borders, and in all 
onr membership, we have not a single slaveholder ; no ac¬ 
tion, therefore, of this body will directly affect any one of 
them. Farther, the brethren in the Conference who have 
sent us here, have exacted from us no pledges, and they have 
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given us uo instructions. With the knowledge which they 
believed us to possess, they have sent us h' re to obtain all 
the light we could gain from the deliberations of this body, 
and then to vote as light and truth might dictate. 

In the remarks I shall make, I shall not feel called npon 
to disturb the repose of “ the fathers.” They “ having serv¬ 
ed their generation, by the will of God, have fallen asleep, 
and “after,” to them, not “life’s fitful fever,” but life’s ear¬ 
nest, loving labor, they “ sleep well.” He who attempts to 
cast a shadow on their good name, may indeed succeed in 
bringing a blot upon his own reputation, but they are too 
high up to be affected by it. They need not our defense— 
we cannot exalt them by any eulogium—they are enshrined 
in that brightness which enshrines those who having been 
wise, do shine as the firmanent, and having turned many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” Neither, Mr. 
President, shall I feel called upon to enter upon the abstract 
question of Slavery. I know it is comparatively easy to 
speak of Slavery in its malignant form To portray its hor¬ 
ror—to tell of its oppression—of its fostering the grosser 
passions—of its affording the opportunity of their indulgence 
upon the helpless victims in their hauds, easy to collect its 
horrors, and when you have made the mass big and black to 
hurl it at the head of those who may be innocently connec¬ 
ted with the system, and doing all that in them lies to miti¬ 
gate and remove those horrors ; but this, Mr. President, I 
submit, is not the subject before us now—we are considering 
what seems to me simply a question of power and a question 
of propriety. Can we pass the report of the majority of 
the committee on Slavery, and if we can, ought we to do it ? 

[Before proceeding to examine the question immediately 
under consideration, Mr. Munroe alluded to the fact that if 
the report was adopted, the test established would be differ¬ 
ent from that of every other church he knew of. He would 
however except “ The Associate Reformed,” and “ The Wes¬ 
leyan Churches.” Observing an enquiring look from oue of 
the Bishops, Mr. M. added in parenthesis “ Our Wesleyan 
brethren of America I mean.”] 

On the question of our constitutional power to enact this 
legislation, I shall say comparatively little, as much that I 
designed to say has been anticipated in the very convincing 
argument against it by Brother Stevens this morning. I 
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may remark, however, that in support of the assumption that 
we have the power, there are plead two things—a principal 
and precedents. It is said that our church is fundamentally 
an auti-Slavery church. True, but as the term anti-Slavcry 
is used with a variety of significations, this proves. nothing 
until you have settled the sense in which it is applicable to 
us. One set of men claim to be anti-Slavery, and they say 
that with them this is a principle which impels them to labor 
to destroy the uuion of these states, because they regard the 
union as the great prop of Slavery. Another set allege that 
with them it is a principle which requires them to denounce 
the constitution of the country ; as, for example, Mr. Beech¬ 
er did in his famous speech in the North Church, in New- 
Haven ; saying that the constitution was the foundation of 
all our troubles on the subject. The true question for us 
here is this, is the M. E. Church so anti-slavery as to make 
slave-holding simply a test of membership 1 That this is not 
her principle is evident, as was shown unanswerably by Bro. 
Stevens, both from the universal practice of the church, and 
from the legislation previous to and connected with the adop¬ 
tion of our general rules. 

But it is plead that there are precedents which suppoit 
the assumption that we possess the power claimed. In au- 
swer to this, I remark that precedents drawn from the legis¬ 
lation of the church must be of one or two descriptions— 
either such as are drawn from the action of the original 
body which created this delegated General Conference in 
1808, or from the action of the General Conference since 
that time. Those which are of the first description, it is 
plain, are not strictly precedents for us at all, for the orig¬ 
inal body was possessed of supreme, whereas we have only 
restricted, powers. Concerning precedents of the second 
class, this fact is to be borne in mind that the origiual body 
which created the delegated General Conference handed 
down to the new organization two descriptions of law, one 
which was protected and guarded by restrictions which can 
not be altered except by a specified process in the Annual 
and General Conferences, and the other uot possessed of this 
sacred character, but mere statutes which we can change 
and annihilate at our pleasure. Such for example as the 
section on dress, the section on class-meetings, and the sev¬ 
enth chapter on slavery as it stood at that time. Now the 
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question of membership as affected by slaveholding does not 
belong to this second and subordinate class, bat is included 
in the first, so that mere legislation on the subject is no pre¬ 
cedent showing that we have a right to exclude for simple 
slavehokling. The action must.touch that very point before 
it can be of any value as argument. If Bro. Mattison had 
given us a case of this description among the instances he 
adduced the other day, it would have been to the point, but 
failing in this vital particular, they amount to nothing. This 
fact, too, that the original body have handed down to us two 
descriptions of law, with the other remarks I have made, 
meets the instances adduced yesterday by Bro. Clark. His 
precedents are all, either of legislation where the whole mat¬ 
ter was regulated by a simple statute, which we have the 
right to alter, or they are taken from the action of the orig- 
iual body itself, or they are mere verbal alterations making 
no real change. Neither principle nor precedent then will 
justify assuming that we have the constitutional power to 
enact the legislation proposed. 

The matter may be considered in the light of propriety. If 
we had the power, ought we to adopt the report before us ? If 
we look at the whole case fairly and candidly, I am persua¬ 
ded that we shall see we ought not. In the first place, the 
legislation it proposes has not the pysitive merit of beiug 
called for to remedy any existing wrong in our Church. Is 
it needed because the Church has so cherished the sin of 
slavery that God has withdrawn from her the light of his 
approving countenance? Let us look at yonr quadrennial 
address, Mr. President, and we see that in all the elements 
of a solid, healthy, valuable progress, our Church never 
stood higher than it does at present. 

Is it needed in order that the Church may, by legal enact¬ 
ment, condemn the principle of property iu man ? I main¬ 
tain that he has already been done by the General Rule, 
which prohibits the buying and selling of slaves. What is 
the first idea of property ? Why that of something of 
which, if it possesses any pecuniary value, we- have a right 
to dispose, and when the law says “ yon shall not buy or 
sell,” it strikes a blow at the very root of the question of 
property. Suppose that the Legislatures of Virginia and 
Kentucky were to pass laws prohibiting the sale, how long 
would even Slavery itself continue to exist in those States? 
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Is this legislation needed to meet the case of any offenders 
in the M. E. Church who cannot he otherwise reached ? or 
in other words, does mercenary slaveholding exist there so 
as to demand its enaccment ? I call the attention of breth¬ 
ren to this remarkable fact, that in all this debate no one 
has presented a single known case of this character ; from 
no quarter has there been one fact of this description brought 
before us. Not one from any quarter? Farther, Sir, we 
have testimony from three nnimpeached classes of witnesses, 
which, if it prove anything, goes very far to prove that, 
called as they have been to examine the question, they have 
not been able to discover that mercenary slaveholdiug exists 
among us at all. The first class comprises the brethren from 
the border conferences. They say that mercenary slavehold¬ 
ing does not find a home among us. If I have been correct¬ 
ly informed, they have given such testimony that the very 
brethren who adopted the majority report in committee, state 
that they want no better anti-slavery men than those border 
brethren are, that the practice in the border conferences is 
all they ask for. And we believe them—we believe that 
what our brethren from the border have spoken on this sub¬ 
ject they have spoken honestly and truthfully. 

The second class of testimony is that which we have re¬ 
ceived from our honored bench of Bishops, and we should 
remember, Mr. President, that you have been among them, 
in those conferences which occupy slaveholding territory ; 
you have presided at their sessions, preached in their 
churches, and visited them at their homes You tell us, Sir, 
as the result of your observations, that our church, as it ex¬ 
ists there, does not tend to extend or perpetuate Slavery ; 
that the people who belong to us are mostly poor, and there¬ 
fore, I suppose not likely to be slaveholders at all ; and then 
you show they are with os in our anti-slavery sentiment by 
referring to the otherwise inexplicable fact that, with ano¬ 
ther church in their midst, iudentical, almost, with our own 
in doctrines and in usages, and only unlike on the siugle sub¬ 
ject of Slavery, at the cost, in some instances, of sacrifice 
and persecution they have turned away from that organiza¬ 
tion and chosen their homes among us. The third class of 
witnesses is made up of the committee itself. They have 
not only come into the Conference without reporting a single 
case of mercenary slaveholding, as having come to their 
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knowledge, which, appointed as they have been, on the spe¬ 
cial subject, they certainly would have done if they had 
proof of its existence ; but they tell us in their report that 
they believe that the administration of discipline in the sec¬ 
tion of our work to which this legislation is designed especial¬ 
ly to apply, have faithfully done all that, under their circum¬ 
stances, they conscientiously believe they had the power to 
do, to answer the ends of the dicipline in exterminating Slav¬ 
ery. Observe : they not merely carried out the forms of law 
on the subject, but they have done all they conscientiously 
believed they had the power to do to answer the ends of dis¬ 
cipline in exterminating Slavery ; and now I subm.t that 
looking at the testimony of these three classes of witnesses, 
altogether unimpeachable in their character, is it not a proof 
that there is not among us a class of offenders whose case 
calls for this legistion. Again, is it so important to express 
our practice by legal enactments that this legislation ought 
to be adopted on that account ? Look at that principle and 
see what it contains. Have a legal enactment in the oook 
to express every thing we do 1 How long, if this be correct, 
will the Book of Discipline be the wise little book we are 
accustomed to call it ? Why, sir, it would soon swell into a 
great ponderous tome ; nay, one would not be enough, we 
should have volume after volume. But it is not necessary to 
dwell upon this ; the committee abandon the principle them¬ 
selves almost as soon as they state it, in two of the very in¬ 
stances which they adduce to show how far the law is below 
the practice. They say : 

The Discipline does not, in express terms, make the slave¬ 
holder ineligible to the episcopacy, and yet the General Con¬ 
ference of ’44 considered itself justified, both by the spirit of 
the Discipline, and the acknowledged practice of the church, 
in affirming that the relation of slaveholder was a disquali¬ 
fication for the office of a bishop, and this it did at the ex¬ 
pense of an ever-to-be-regretted division of our ecclesiastical 
organization. The Discipline declares, that “when any trav 
eling preacher becomes an owner of a slave or slaves, by 
any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character in our 
church, unless he execute, if it be practicable, a legal eman¬ 
cipation of such slaves, conformably to the laws of the state 
in which he lives, but the administration assuming that legal 
emancipation, in the case of traveling preachers universally 
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practicable, does not admit a slaveholder to the itiueraut 
connection. 

They adduce these instances as examples of the fact which 
they allege. But do they pretend to introduce statutes 
which shall bring the law up to the usage ? No, sir, not at 
all. And why not ? Because such a law would have no 
practical application, and if the reasoning be good in these 
cases, I maintain that it would be equally good in the other. 
Now, then, as has been remarked, this legislation is not 
needed, because the M. E. Church has so cherished the sin 
of Slavery as to induce God to withdraw the light of his ap¬ 
proving countenance from her ; if it is not needed in order 
that the principle of property in man may be condemned by 
our laws ; if it is not needed to meet the case of a class of 
offenders in the Church who cannot otherwise be reached, 
and if the principle is not sound that we must make our laws 
express everything we practice as a Church, then 1 submit 
that the position is sustained that the legislation does uot 
possess the positive merit of being called for to remedy any 
existing law in the Church. 

And now this being made manifest, what is the aspect in 
which we are here presented ? We are here the representa¬ 
tives of the most powerful Church in the United States, met 
as their supreme legislative body. Germany comes pleading 
for aid : California, Oregon, and the islands of the sea say : 
“Come and help us.” Ethiopia stretches out her hands.— 
God in his providence is setting open doors before us, aud in 
every part of the world beseems to be saying to us, “Ask 
of me and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.”— 
And what are we doing ? Why, sir, we are here with the 
whole wheel-work of our legislation standing still for days, 
it may be for weeks, that we may hack down a man of straw. 
But it may be said there is a great fundamental principle of 
hostility to Slavery itself, which cannot be too often assert¬ 
ed. True, sir ; but then this is not the place to introduce 
fundamental principles into statute law. Fundamental prin¬ 
ciples belong to a bill of rights, to the constitution and stat¬ 
ute. Law is a specific act, designed to meet particular 
classes of offences. It may be said that this is only testi¬ 
mony against the evil of Slavery, aud that something must 
be done to satisfy the feelings of our people in the North.— 
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I answer that is not the way to do either, and that to do 
of them in this way is to bring ourselves under the condem¬ 
nation of that very brutal remark of the Committee in their 
report—the applicability of which, by the way, in the con¬ 
nection in which they use it, I cannot for the life of me see, 
but which is strikingly applicable here, viz : “that to say one 
thing and mean another, is in all cases of doubtful expedi¬ 
ency, and of as doubtful morality.” To mean testimony, and 
to say law, is surely to say one thing and mean another.— 
To mean to satisfy our people in the North when we say we 
give a rule to our pebple of the South, is to mean one thing 
and say another. To mean, if I may so speak, to give our 
people in the North bread, and then to say and to give onr 
people on the border a stone, is eertaiuly to say one thing 
and to mean another. 

I agree with the Committee fully, that “to say one thing 
and mean another, is in all cases of doubtful expediency, as 
well as of doubtful morality. I know, Mr. President, it is 
very difficult to divest ourselves of an idea which we long 
cherished, especially when that idea has been something of a 
pet with us, and has become something of a hobby. Even 
after clearer light has come into the mind, and onr error 
stands openly exposed, the old prejudice will linger aronnd 
the heart, and emotions almost usurp the control of the judg¬ 
ment ; the new views appear something like a dream to us ; 
we are almost afraid to trust them against convictions we 
have long entertained, even although those convictions rested 
upon what we now see to have been partial or mistaken in¬ 
formation ; but it is our duty to subdue those prejudices, 
and to act in accordance with the truth subsequently made 
plain to us. Therefore, sir, as our brethren who have come 
here from the east, and north, and west, have discovered 
that the very basis of anti-slavery agitation in our Church, 
i. e., mercenary slaveholding, does not exist among us, I in¬ 
sist that this old opinion should be modified, and action to 
be correspondingly changed. 

Mr. M. here adduced an amusing illustration of the te¬ 
nacity with which an old idea is sometimes cherished, and 
then proceeded to remark : 

That while the proposed legislation did not possess the 
positive merit of being adapted to remedy any existing 
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wrong, neither did it have the negative recommendation 
of doing no harm. Humanity will not permit me to sanc¬ 
tion it. Observe in the second answer of the chapter pre¬ 
sented ; it is provided that whenever a member of our Church, 
by any means, comes in possession of a slave, a committee is 
to be called to fix a time at which he shall be made free.— 
Now, in looking about for a rule to govern them in this, will 
they not be likely to feel that the first answer, when antici¬ 
pation is to follow, where it can, without injury to the slave, 
is their rule. Now, suppose a case of this description. I 
am a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church in slave 
territory. A poor black, who is the husband of a woman 
belonging to some other master than his own, is about to be 
sold—he knows not where—it may be to be carried to the 
far South ; he comes to me and asks me to buy him to save 
him from separation from his wife and children—says he will 
stay with me and work out the balance of his freedom. But 
I look at that provi ion which demands emancipation, where 
it can be done without injury to his interests, and provides 
no guard for mine. I say to him, *'I should like help you, 
but I am not able. I could not afford to lose my money ; I 
have a wife and children of my own to whom I owe my first 
duty to provide for them, and as I am a member of the M. E. 
Church, and should be expelled if I did not obey the decision 
of the committee, much as I may feel for you, I cannot take 
the risk.” Is not this the natural effect which would be 
produced in such a case by the proposed law ? 

Again : my loyalty to Christ , as I understand it, forbids 
that I should sanction its enactment. I hold, and we see 
that the souls ot the poor blacks, even though they be bond¬ 
men in the South, are as dear to our Lord and Master, as 
my soul or yours ; that his heart was as much fixed upon 
them when he bled upon the cross as upon ours. We hold 
further, that'it is as necessary for them to hear the Gospel, 
in order to be saved, as for os. Now, we do not know that 
if we pass the contemplrted enactment, our access to them 
will be hindered ; that masters who are not with us in senti¬ 
ment will, perhaps, regard us in the light of a description of 
abolition agents, and shut us off of their plantations and 
farms, and keep the negroes away from us, 60 that we cannot 
publish among them the story of the cross, and win them as 
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trophies for the Savior ? My loyalty to Christ will not per¬ 
mit me to favor this legislation. 

Loyalty to the Church, as I understand it, will not permit 
me to sanction it. I respect other Churches ; I cherish for 
them feelings of the most profound regard, but I think it is 
not wrong for me to feel a stronger attachment to the Church 
of my choice than to any other. This measure would dam¬ 
age us in the South. Pass it, and our brethren in the bor¬ 
der Conferences will find, as we have reason to fear, their 
influenced impaired, if not destroyed ; their numbers lessen¬ 
ing, their congregations dwindling, and the Church South 
coming up strong and mighty, securing the hold upon^ the 
public they formerly had, and wresting from them territory 
which they formerly occupied as a integral part of our body. 
My loyalty to my own Church will not permit me to sanction 
anything which threatens to do this, neither will permit me 
to sanction anything which will put an influence, of jeopardy 
as this proposed measure will in the North. We all know 
that the great question which we have had before us for days 
is now one of the most exciting elements in thepoli'i ■ 1 can¬ 
vass, and every man knows it will be impossible lor ns to 
touch that question without producing excitement ; and if 
we take this step, unless we have a clear case of conscience 
to support us, it will be impossible for us to justify ourselves 
to the sstisfaction of a very large and highly respectle por¬ 
tion of the population at the North, or to avoid risking our 
influence with them, und with whom our influence is in the 
highest degree desirable. They will regard this legislation 
as lending aid and comfort to their enemies, in the present 
struggle, in an unjust and ungenerous manner, which they 
will find it difficult to forgive. Again, it will shake the con¬ 
fidence of many of our best members in all parts of our 
Church. They have not all of them Emory’s History of the 
Discipline as we have, are not as capable, perhaps of per¬ 
ceiving distinctions as minute as the ninth part of a hair as 
some here may be. After a proposition tantamount to this 
has been passed around the Conference as an amendment to 
the Constitution, and failed to secure the reqnisite support, 
it will be impossible to convince them that violence has not 
been done to their rights, which will lamentably shake their 
faith in the men who compose the supreme legislative body 
of the Church. (He here mentioned a case.) There are hun 
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dreds of such judicious and intelligent men all over the terri 
tory, and to shake their confidence would be indeed to inflict 
a fatal blow on the Church. 

But it is said, if do we not adopt the Majority Report, we 
stand upon the ground of expediency—that we descend from 
the sublime heights of justice and truth, and we come down, 
down, oh 1 how far, and when we get there, sir, who do find 
standing by our side, upon the same platorm with us ? Who 
said “all things are lawful, but all things are not expedient?” 
Who said— 

Here Dr. Raymond rose to explain. He said he spoke of 
an expediency as standing over against and opposed to what 
is right, and that which was right would be expedient, and 
vice versa, what is expedient under certain circumstances 
would be right. He had more respect for his own common 
sense than to take any other view of this subject. He pro¬ 
tested in being understood in such a sense as that imputed 
to him. He asked if the definition he had given was right. 

Mr. Monroe resumed : 

Again, it is said that to oppose measures of this kind is to 
become apologists for Slavery. But how so? Was Lamar¬ 
tine an apologist for tyranny when he held the Parisian mob 
at bay, when they were thirsting for the blood of those they 
considered their oppressors, pleading for the live-long day 
and prevailing with them—was be the apologist of tyranny ? 
No, sir. He was the defender of law. And, sir, even if 
mercenary slaveholdiDg was in the Church (which we do not 
admit,) yet even if is was, in resisting an unconstitutional 
measure we are not apologists for Slavery, but we too are 
defenders of law. And to set aside thus the Constitution 
would expose too many other interests to peril to permit us to 
consent to it, to gain even a desirable end. 

Again, it is said that if we do not adopt some measure of 
this character we shall have trouble among our people in the 
North. But suppose our brethren go home and tell their 
people that the very basis of this legislation has no existence 
—thatreoming op here, they found that our brethren of the 
border were anti-Slavery—that mercenary slaveholding does 
not exist among them. The belief that it does haB created 
this excitement. Statements have been made and circulated 
which lead them to believe that all the enormities of the sys¬ 
tem were in the bosom of our Church. This has flooded our 
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tables with petitions and memorials. Now, let onr brethren 
tell them frankly and honestly that this is a mistake, and 
having the confidence of their people they will be believed, 
and the excitement will subside. 

The shadow of one other thing rises up. It is not open¬ 
ly spoken in debate of course, but it floats about in the at¬ 
mosphere, that if certain brethren do not vote for the report, 
they must expect when they get home to find the heavy baud 
of those who sent them coming down upon them in punish¬ 
ment. If I stood in such a position, sir, I should regard 
such a suggestion as an insult to myself and to those whom 
I represent ; an insult to myself because it would intimate 
that I could be influenced to act otherwise than in accord¬ 
ance with the dictates of light and truth, by the thoughts of 
injurious results to myself personally, and an insult to those 
I represent because it implied that they wished me to act 
otherwise than in accordance with my honest convictions. 

Mr. Pilcher, of North Ohio, addressed the Conference. 

Mr. President : — He would not afiiict this body with a 
long speech. He must say, however, that he was at a loss 
to know exactly what ground to occupy, in consequence of 
the wide range that has been taken by the speaker who had 
preceded him. He said that by a resolution of the Confer¬ 
ence it was agreed to take up the second resolution of the 
majority report of the committee on Slavery ; and yet, by 
common consent, the merits of the first resolution had occu¬ 
pied the greatest portion of time by most of the speakers. 
He said he would therefore direct their attention to a few 
thoughts on the second resolution, which contemplated a 
change of the chapter in the Discipline on Slavery. He 
would not tax their patience at that stage of the debate, 
but had sat and listened to so many long and eloquent speech¬ 
es on the subject, that his intellectual and physical energies 
had been overtaxed to such an extent that he was afraid 
that he should become dyspeptic unless he should be relived 
by the exercise of a short speech. 

Prom the latitude which had been taken on the subject, 
if there was not some time set for the closing this discussion 
they might stay there forever. He said he might be per¬ 
mitted to take as wide a range as others had done, aud 
what he might fail to say in the limited time he had allowed 
to himself on that General Conference floor, he might say in 
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a written article after his return homer At present, he 
could not see no land ahead. Our present positron reminded 
him of a ship, stately and tall, launched out upon a broad 
ocean, without compass or rudder, driven by the fury of the 
tempest—without any hope of a safe landing. Most of the 
speakers, instead of discussing the second resolution in the 
report, which was the subject of debate before this body, 
have either thrown the force of their arguments on to the 
first resolution or to an eloquent exposition of the abstract 
question of Slavery. In view of his obligations to G-od and 
the church, he could not vote for the resolution on the chap¬ 
ter, becanse, in his humble opinion, it interposed a barrier 
to the universal extension of the gospel, and is in controven- 
tion of the organic law of our church. But brethren say, 
they are justified in their action although it may close up 
the door of access to the South or any portion of it—if they 
are persecuted in one city they flee into another. But he 
would remind those brethren that if by an unjustifiable act 
of their own they close the door of access, they may not 
claim the sympathies dne to the persecuted or the protection 
of God’s promise. Such being the tendency of the. resolu¬ 
tion, he could not endorse it. Let the gospel, committed to 
the ministry, go untrammeled. “ It is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first 
and also to the Greek.” The gospel should be proclaimed, 
North and South, East and West. It will accomplish the 
grand work of the world’s salvation. But some might 
charge him with being a pro-slavery man, but he would re¬ 
pel the insinuation and would throw it back with indigna¬ 
tion. We are all anti-slavery men, though we may differ as 
to the mode of operation by which the great evil of Slavery 
is to be subverted. Was he to be branded with pro-slavery- 
ism ? No Bir, once for all, now and forever, he was an anti- 
slavery man. He believed with St. Paul, “ all things are 
lawful for me, but all thing are not expedient*” He be¬ 
lieved, we should advance cautiously in every thing that 
contemplates a change in the organic law of the church.— 
Brethren seemed to be alarmed about the state of the church, 
and that something must be done. He did not see that the 
darkening clouds of God’s vengeance were lowering over us. 
Our borders have been enlarged and our tents increased.-— 
There had been a long drouth—all things appeared to be 
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droopiug and dying, but such was not the case now. He 
would not say, we had done nothing but we have done much. 
One thing afflicted him—some of the most eloquent orators 
had portrayed all the horrors of Slavery without touching 
the present question. He was ready to vote and to vote on 
the right side of this question. When he came to the first 
resolution, he knew how he would vote and he would now 
tell them for a nine-pence. He thought men in their efforts 
at progress began at the wrong end. He believed we should 
first preach the pure gospel and God would see to it that 
the end was accomplished. We cannot legislate men into 
religion. He went in for leaving the chapter as it is because 
he would not override the constitution. He felt sorry for 
those who seemed to feel as bad as some of them did, so he 
would leave the floor for them and give them a chance to 
r lieve themselves. 

Mr. Sheer addressed the conference and said : 

I am aware, Mr. President, said Mr. S., that this Confer¬ 
ence is not in a state of mind or feeling to listen to any pro¬ 
tracted remarks. 

The Conference which I have the honor, in part, to repre¬ 
sent, is represented here by fifteen delegates, and has a mem- 
ship of 15,000, white and colored. The peculiar position 
which we occupy, the weight of the body to which we belong, 
the largeness of our colored membership, each and all com¬ 
bined, furnish reasons why we should be fully heard on this 
vexed and perplexing question. 

Need I say, sir, that we are not pro-slavery ? Need I say 
that we publicly avow our adherence to the authorized stand¬ 
ard found in our Discipline. We are not here to ask for 
changes. We are not here to promote agitation, but to al¬ 
lay strife, and to stand firmly upon the platform of the Dis¬ 
cipline as it is. 

This debate has taken a wide range, and a little of almost 
everything has been brought into this discussion. We have 
"idolatry,” “ political organizations,” “ polygamy,” (indeed, 
sir, there has appeared a remarkable proclivity of mind in 
that direction.) We have had "the stilletto in the bosom of 
’ree Kansas,” and " the skeleton, bloody hand of Slavery 
shaken over the North, and making an impression upon the 
whole country, aud moving the popular heart until it heaves 
as the billows of the ocean”—and we have been called upon 
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to rally, for the purpose of “ wiping out the foul blot” and 
removing “this snm of all villainies” from the nation. 

The Bible has been quoted from Genesis almost to the 
Apocalypse, and I despair, Mr. President, of being able to 
follow the speakers in all their wanderings from the subject 
under discussion. 

I desire, Mr. President, to call the attention of this Gen¬ 
eral Conference to two general propositions : 

First, That we have no right to do, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, what is proposed to be done. And secondly, 
That to do it, would be of most mischievous and destructive 
tendency. And further I wish to say, that whatever has 
been done, in this or any other country, heretofore, in regard 
to the efficient management of this delicate question, has 
been done not by rash, precipitate, or destructive efforts. 

I wish, sir, to enter a short caveat against this proposed 
measure, and I hope if brethren will not hear for the sake of 
the white men on our border, they will at leaBt for the love 
they bear to the colored man, listen to what we may have to 
say. 

Whenever the Chnrch or the country manifests a disposi¬ 
tion to trifle with organic law, good ground is furnished for 
suspicion and alarm ; and if we are prepared to go against 
the judgment of the wisest and best men of the Church in all 
time past—and against the powerful argument read upon 
this floor to-day—and also against the judgment of the Bish¬ 
ops, who have expressed the opinion that we have not the 
constitutional vote required to make such a change—we shall 
do incalculable mischief throughout our whole connection. 

Once let f the principle be adopted that a bare majority 
vote, can set aside the constitution by riding down its res¬ 
trictions, and in 1860, our people may bid farewell to the 
Restrictive Rules on page 33 of our Discipline, by which 
even the rights of a minority are guarded from invasion. 

The wise men who framed our civil government, and con¬ 
stituted it a government of limited powers, guarded with 
jealous care the rights of minorities, and of the smaller States, 
by giving them an equal representation in the United States 
Senate, so as to make little Delaware equal to the great 
State of INew York in the number of their Senators. And 
following this example, the fathers of our Church, not only 
placed these restrictions upon the power of the General Con- 
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ference, hut also gave to each Annual Conference, however 
small, the right to have two delegates upon this floor. 

Let a bare majority rule, and we may in 1860, if that majority 
shall please, have an “Itinerant General Superintency” superceded 
by a Diocesan Episcopacy, and our wide-spread field of labor par¬ 
celed out into many separate jurisdictions—for we have been told 
upon the floor of the present General Conference that “we are tired 
of being bound up, or tied down by constitutional restrictions.” 

Let a majority suffice to lay aside the restriction of our Discipline 
and when that majority shall find it convenient they may deprive 
our ministers and members of the right of trial by committee, and 
an appeal. And by the same process the General Conference may 
squander the capital and proceeds of the Book Concern upon ob¬ 
jects foreign to those for which it was established. 

Let a bare majority to day override the restriction, and virtually 
make a new term or condition of membership in our Church, as is 
proposed by the Majority Report now before this Conference—thus 
setting aside the organic law of the Church—and you will shake 
the confidence of our whole people, and spread consternation and 
alarm through all our borders. For when our people discover that 
you have done by indirection, what you were not allowed do di¬ 
rectly, upon the subject of Slavery, they will expect whenever under 
the pressure of popular clamor produced by any other cause, you 
may find it convenient to do so, that your constitution will be torn 
to shreds and their dearest rights trampled in the dust. 

It is alleged in the Report, and it has been asserted in this de¬ 
bate, that while the General Rule “forbids the buying and selling” 
of slaves, that it therefore fobids the holding or ownership of slaves. 

It is a wise maxim of civil law, that the law is to be interpreted 
by the framers of the law, and by the practice under the law imme¬ 
diately succeeding its enactment. This is a fair principle of con¬ 
struction, or method of interpretation—and to show that this prin¬ 
ciple has been recognised by the highest Judicial authority of this 
country, I beg leave to call the attention of the Conference to 
Crunch’s Reports, page 97. In the case of Stewart vs Leaird, Mr. 
Chief Justice Marshall had tried this cause in the court below—the 
Judgment was affirmed—aod Mr. Justice Pattesson in delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, said : 

“ To this objection, which is of recent date, it is sufficient 
to observe that practice and acquiesence under it (the Law) 
for a period of several years, commencing with the organiza¬ 
tion of the judicial system, afford an irresistible answer, and 
have indeed fixed the construction. It is a contemporary 
interpretation of the most forcible nature. This practical 
exposition is too strong and obstinate to be shaken or con- 
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trolled. Of course, the question is at rest, and ought not 
now to be disturbed.” 

The General Rule of the Di cipline on Slavery, ip to be 
subjected co this rule of construction—“ the practice and 
acquiesence” under it, when the administration was in the 
hands of those veneryble men who framed the Rule. 

The first notice which we have of the General Rule on 
Slavery is in 1189—(for it will be borne in mind, that it was 
not one of Mr. Wesley’s original Rules.) And when we 
look at the cotemporaneous practice of the fathers, this 
practice is found to settle the matter unquestionably and un¬ 
deniably, that the rule on Slavery was not intended to ap¬ 
ply to simple slaveholding, but to the buyiug and selling of 
slaves. 

Even when previously, at the Christmas Conference of 
1184, they adopted the Rule (which they found it necessary 
immediately to suspend,) even then, in a N. B. they said 
that the Rule of gradual emancipation, which they had then 
adopted, “ should affect the members of our society no far¬ 
ther than as they are consistent with laws of the States in 
which they reside.” Onr fathers always advised the use of 
“ wise and prudent means,” in dealing with this subject. 

I must now turn my attention to my friend Dr. Thomas, 
and make a short answer to his remarks upon Slavery as it 
existed in the days of Abraham, and the Hebrews. I should 
have been better pleased with the Doctor, if, after telling 
us that Abraham had servants, “born in his house and bought 
with his money,” he had not undertaken to prove in the face 
of the passage, that what was bought with Abraham’s mon¬ 
ey was not property, and that those servants were not slaves. 
The reasoning of the Doctor in this cause is not such as 1 
had expected from him, knowing as I do his intelligence and 
learning. He concludes, as I think, illogically, that because 
as he says, “ when Abraham armed three hundred of his 
household servants, they were not held as property,” and he 
said he could convince all that Abraham armed his slaves 
three hundred strong, and marched them into a hostile ter¬ 
ritory, and then marched them back.” “In the name of 
common sense,” said he, “ how could he have found bis way 
back a slaveholder ? Suppose he had had slaves such as 
the southern slaveholders have, could he have done this ?” 

Now, Mr. President, this reasoning strikes me ns beiug 
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peculiar. If, when Abraham went out to rescue his nephew 
Lot from the confederate kings, his three hundred slaves 
found themselves in the midst of “ a hostile territory ,” that of 
itself would furnish a good reason why they should not turn 
“ fugitives” among hostile pagans by forsaking a kind and 
devotedly pious master. I should conclude that the strong 
sympathy and affection which existed between “ the father 
of the faithful,” “ the friend of God,” and his armed slaves, 
which induced the latter to peril their lives in the rescue of 
their master’s relative, would furnish a much better reason 
why they did not abscond among hostile strangers, than the 
one given by my learned friend. 

Again, sir, it has been no uncommon thing for slaves to 
accompany their masters to the battle field, and to return 
from the dangers and toils of war to their quiet and comfor¬ 
table homes—it was so with our Washington and his slaves, 
in the first war of Independence, and also with the hero of 
New Orleans and his slaves in the second war of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

The Dr next alluded to the Slavery among the Hebrews* 
and spoke of the prohibition to surrender fugitives. We 
were not informed, as we should have been, that while the 
Hebrews were not allowed to enslave Hebrews, they were 
allowed to make slaves of the heathen—and while the sab¬ 
batic (or 7thJ year was a year of release to the Hebrew 
servant, that arrangement did not extend to the pagan 
slaves. 1 refer, for the law, to Leviticus xxv, 44, 45, where 
you will observe that w'hile the Hebrew servant is bought 
for six years, the heathen is called a “ bondsman,” and a 
“possession,” and an “ inheritance.” 

In regard to the fugitive slave law of the Hebrews, the 
Dr. has remarked, that “ if a fugitive slave came into the 
country, the commonwealth was pledged to prevent his be¬ 
ing re-captured. 

I do not perceive tho bearing or reference of this matter 
to the subject before the Conference, but if you will indulge 
me, I will ask your attention while I read a passage from 
that great Biblical scholar, Moses Stuart, of Massachusetts, 
whose authority ought to be good on such a question. 

I quote from “Bledsoe’sLiberty and Slavery.” Page 155: 
“The first inquiry-of course is,” says this learned divine, “in 
rogard to those very words, where does his master live ? 
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among Hebrews, or among loreigners ? The language of the 
passage fully developes this and answers the question. He 
has escaped from his master unto the Hebrews ; fthe text 
says thee, i. e., Israel ;) he shall dwell with thee, even among 
you, in one of thy gates. Of course, then, he is au emmi- 
grant, and did not dwell among them, beiore his flight. If 
he had been a Hebrew servant, belonging to a Hebrew, the 
whole face of the thing would be changed. Restoration, or 
restitution, if we may judge by the tenor of other property- 
laws among the Hebrews, would have surely been enjoined. 
But, be that as it may, the language of the text puts it be¬ 
yond a doubt that the servant is a foreigner, and has fled 
from a heathen master. This entirely changes the complex¬ 
ion of the case. The Hebrews were God’s chosen people, 
and were the only nation on earth which worshiped the only 
living and true God. In case a slave escaped from them 
(the heathens,) and came to the Hebrews, two things were 
to be taken into consideration, according to the views of the 
Jewish legislation. The first was that the treatment of 
claves among the heathens was far more severe and rigorous 
than it could lawfully be under the Mosaic law. The hea¬ 
then master possessed the power of life and death, of scourg¬ 
ing and imprisoning, of putting to excessive toil, even to any 
extent that he pleased. Not so among the Hebrews Hu¬ 
manity pleaded there for the protection of the fugitive — 
The second and most important consideration was, that 
only among the Hebrews could the fugitive slave come to 
the knowledge and worship of the only living and true God.” 

And I need only add, Mr. Presderit, that it is not very 
likely that there existed between the Hebrews and the heath¬ 
en nations surrounding them, any solemn engagements, such 
as “constitutional obligations,” to deliver up “fugitives from 
labor.” 

I regret that Hr. T. has thought proper, in allusion to 
the case of Onesimus, the fugitive slave of Philemon, con¬ 
verted at Rome by the ministry of St. Paul, to make such 
‘exceptionable reference to the authorities of the Government 
of the United States. He asks, “Do you believe that Onesi¬ 
mus was a slave ? If so, how did the Apostle get him back? 
If Paul had been a United States District Judge, with Mar¬ 
shals at his back, and secret service money at his eomamnd, 
he might get him back 
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I do uot presume to enter into the discussion of the mean¬ 
ing of the Greek term ( Doulos) which lias so much occupied 
the Drs. of Divinity, Professors in Colleges, and the church 
papers of late. I will only say, that as far as I know, the 
concurrent testimony of Commentators and Lexicographers, 
from McKnight, Donnegan, and Dr. Robinson down, has in¬ 
terpreted it to mean a bondsman, the opposite of a freeman. 
There never was, so far as I know, an effort to construe it 
otherwise, until it was necessary to serve a purpose. You 
were told by my learned friend, that Onesimus was a “runa¬ 
way apprentice.” The same kind of interpretation might 
construe the language of St. Paul, in Gal. iv. 22. “For it 
is written, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond¬ 
maid, tho other by a free woman.” Thus, according to such 
a rendering, “ Abraham had two sons, the one by a free 
woman, the other by a hired girl ” St. Peter has said that 
“ the unlearned and unstable wrest the Scriptures ;” but it 
was reserved for modern times to present the learned D. D’s. 
wrsting plain Scriptures, the meaning of which, the common 
sense of mankind had settled centuries ago. Rut, sir, a 
truce to this reference to the Scriptures, which I should not 
have made, but for the purpose of following those who went 
before me in this debate. 

A great deal, Mr. President has been said here which, if 
reported upon our border, must do incalculable mischief. 
We have had such predictions of evil—such an arraignment 
of Bishop Asbury and the Fathers—such representations of 
Slavery—making it out to be worse than Idolatry, Poliga- 
my, or any of the blackest crimes known among Jews, Ma- 
homadans, or Pagans—comparing slaveholders to theives, 
&c.—that these things must make difficulty among our peo¬ 
ple, especially on the border, and weaken the bauds of those 
who have firmly stood by the interests of the M. E. Church, 
and this opinion will be corroborated by each and all of iny 
colleagues on this floor. 

My friends Dr. Hodgson, read from Dr. Elliott’s work iu 
regard to the Wesleyan Missionaries in the British West In¬ 
dies. I propose, Mr. President, to call further attention to 
the same subject, that this Conference may see what line of 
policy was pursued by the Wesleyan Missionaries, under the 
instructions and direction of the Reverend Richard Watson, 
and the wisest and best men in the Wesleyan connection. 1 
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hold in my hand the London Missionary Reports of 1834, 
and I read from pages twelve and thirteen to show how 
earnestly our brethren there pursued the great object of 
their Mission, the salvation of the slaves and their masters, 
and how studiously they avoided everything which might, by 
possibility, embarrass them in their work, and hinder the ac¬ 
complishment of their heaven inspired purposes. I read 
from Instruction No. 6, as follows : 

“As, in the Colonies in which you are called to labor, a 
great portion of the inhabitants are in a state of Slavery, 
the Committee strongly call to your recollection what was 
so fully stated to you when you were accepted, as a Mission¬ 
ary to the West Indies, that your only business is to pro¬ 
mote the moral and religious improvement of the slaves, to 
whom you have access, without, in the least degree, in public 
or private, interfering with their civil condition. On all per¬ 
sons in the state of slaves, you are dilligently and explicitly 
to enforce the same exhortatious which the apostles of ti e 
Lord administered to the slaves of ancient nations, where, 
by their ministry, they embrace Christianity : Ephesians, 6th 
chapt., 5th and 8th verses, “Servants be obedient to them 
that are your masters according to the flesh,” &c. Coloss. 
8d chapt., 22d and 25th verses, “Servants, obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh,” &c. 

Mr. Watson calls the persons addressed “Slaves of ancient 
nations.” I suppose that his scholarship will hardly be 
questioned by the learned doctors who have been laboring 
over the word Doulos, (for the last twelve months,) in the 
connection of that word with the controversy on domestic 
slavery. 

Instruction 9 is in the words following . 

“The Committee cautions you against engagiug in any oi 
the civil disputes or local politics of the Colony to which 
you may be appointed, either verbally, or by correspondence 
with any person at home, or in the Colonies. The whole pe¬ 
riod of your temporary residence in the West Indies is to 
be filled up with the proper work of your mission—to be in¬ 
tent upon the solemn work of your office, and upon that eter¬ 
nal state, in the views of which the Committee trust you will 
ever think and act.” . 

And to show how earnest those wise men were in carrying 
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out the policy they had adopted, I quote a part of Instruc¬ 
tion 11, in words following : 

“ The instructions under this and under the former heads, 
are to be read over anuually at the meeting of every Dis¬ 
trict Committee by the chairman ; who is to inquire whether 
they have been obserued on the part of the brethren ; and 
the answer shall be reported in the District Minutes regular¬ 
ly, and with them transmitted to the Committee in London. 
Every Superintendent is not only charged with the observ¬ 
ance of them himself, but is reponsible, as far as may be, 
for their observance by the brethren under his direction, or 
for an immediate report to the District, or to the Managing 
Committee in London, in any case in which they may have 
been violated.” 

This is the method taken by the immediate successors of 
Mr. Wesley, in the management of this delicate subject.— 
They did not interfere with the “ civil condition of the 
slave ” but following the example of our Lord and his Apos¬ 
tles, they preached the gospel to masters and slaves—they 
sowed broadcast the seed of life—“ hid the leaven” of truth 
in the mass of humanity—inaugurated a process of Chris¬ 
tian civilization, preparatory to the accomplishment of West 
India emancipation, which was consummated some 70 years 
after the introduction of Methodism into the Island. 

The Act of Emancipation was passed by the British Par¬ 
liament, and in the fact of the indemnity to the owners, in 
the sum of one hundred millions of dollars, was entirely un¬ 
like anything proposed by those who agitate the subject of 
immediate emancipation in this country. 

And then it is further to be considered that the parties 
passing the Emancipation Act, had between them and the 
Islands having Slavery, the waters of the broad Atlantic— 
they were not in immediate contact with three millions of 
colored population, as are the people of the Southern States 
of this Union. 

What good, I ask, either to master or slave, is to be ef¬ 
fected by the adoption of the measure before the Confer¬ 
ence ? Have we any power to pass Emancipation acts ?— 
Have we millions to indemnify owners ? Congress itself has 
not the power to liberate a single slave. Has not the high* 
est judicatory of the country decided that Slavery is a State 
institution ? The measure before us speaks of “mercenary 
14 
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slaveholding”—cannot this Conference perceive that in an at¬ 
tempt to make non-slaveholding a test of Church member¬ 
ship, that the effect would be to induce the mercenary slave¬ 
holder to put the price of his slaves in his pocket, and by 
that act tear asunder the ties of husband and wife, parents 
and children—there might be a change of owners—but suck 
a measure would break no man’s chain, and lighten no man’s 
burden—the effect would be evil, and only evil, and that 
continually. Slavery does not depend upon your action. It 
is interwoven with civil society, and no action of the Church 
can effect it in the least, except that which is enjoined by 
Christ and his Apostles. We have heard a great deal about 
the law of love. If any one will put his finger on a single 
passage in the New Testament which teaches in words that 
the relation of master and slave is a sinful relation, we would 
like to see it. Mark, I do not say Christianity advocated 
Slavery, nor do I say Christianity tolerated it, nor did I seek 
to overthrow it, except by the wise and prudent measures or¬ 
dained by Christ and his Apostles. The Apostles went 
everywhere, throughout the Roman Empire, and sowed 
broadcast the seeds of truth, expectiug that it would spring 
up, and bring forth fruit. They did not attack the law, nor 
seek to overthrow the civil institutions of the Empire. The 
New Testament contains no particular form of Government. 
It has left it with the people to enact such a form as they 
judge most expedient. Thank God Christianty flourishes 
under Government under which she is allowed to open her 
mission, whether it be a Despotism, Republicanism, or a pure 
Democracy. Wherever she has leave to open her mission 
she goes forth, preaching liberty in the highest sense, to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison doors to those that 
are bound. Christianty sought not to counteract or under¬ 
mine, or sap the foundations of the Government, but con¬ 
formed to the laws af the land. Our blessed Savior himself 
was so scrupulous and careful that when he was asked about 
the tribute money, whether it was lawful to give tribute to 
Caesar, he would not answer. He saw the craft of his ene¬ 
mies. Should he answer one way he would be embroiled 
with the Jews, should he answer another way, he would array 
himself against the government. “Show me,” said he, “a 
penny. Whose image and superscription is this ?” They an¬ 
swered, “Caesars,” “Render, therefore,” said he, “unto 
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Caesar the things that are Caesars, and onto God the things 
that are God’s. 5 ' It is well known that the superscription 
of the king was put upon the coin of the country, and hence 
the answer. 

Christianity is not an apologist for Slavery, and while it 
publishes no toleration of Slavery, neither does it seek di¬ 
rectly to attack it—but in its progress it seeks to counter¬ 
work every species of evil. 

It went forth with one single aim, proclaiming “repentence for¬ 
wards God, and faith in our Lord Jesns Christand what was the 
effect ? Why the fact is that in the Roman Empire in the course 
of seven hundred years the power of Slavery was broken, and after 
the lapse of one thousand years it ceased throughout the Empire. 
We have been told by Dr. Thompson that' “Slavery has been in 
this country three hundred years, and the horrid system has been 
growing worse and worse.” I do not think the Pilgrim Fathers 
brought any slaves to Plymouth Rock, and it has not been quite 
two hundred and fifty years since they landed there. Things are 
growing worse and worse, are they ? Well we will take a look at 
this matter, A reference to figures will show that the reverse is 
the fact, the converse of which Dr. Thompson stated, is true. 

Dr. Thompson rose here and remarked that his statement re¬ 
ferred to the increase of the slave power. 

Mr. S. replied—The history of the country will show that he is 
wrong. 

Dr. T—What do you mean by country? 

# Mr. S—I mean the United States of course. We have had 
vivid pictures drawn here representing “the slave power” as having 
its foot upon the neck of freedom and shaking its bloody skeleton 
hand threatening to overrun all the States in the Union. 

[True, true, here was uttered by several voices.] 

Well, we shall see whether it is true or not. 1, said Mr. S., do 
not believe one word of it. But to the facts. In 1789, twelve- 
thirteenths of all the States had Blaves in their borders. If any of 
you dispute this fact I should like to hear from you. When the 
controversy came up in relation to the prospective extinction of the 
slave-trade, limiting it to 1808 through a period of twenty consec¬ 
utive years, Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
voted to terminate the slave trade in 1800 ; but Connecticut, Mas-’ 
saebusetts and New Hampshire voted with Georgia and South 
Carolina, and carried the question of the extension of the slave 
trade to 1808. (Here a voice said, “It was cotton did it.”) I 
guess, replied Mr. S., that you had not gotten the spinning jennies 
to work, so early as that. I do not blame New England for voting 
with Georgia and South Carolina in the matter; they believed that 
the formation “of a more perfect union” to “provide for the com- 
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mon defence” aDd “promote the general welfare, and “to secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, greatly to 
be desired. If the States of New England had not met tbe other 
States in a spirit of compromise, but had held off, the union could 
Dot have been formed. I do not blame her. And I hope the broth¬ 
ers who are so sensitive whenever I refer to New England, will not 
be disturbed by this statement of the truth, as I am not in any 

respect answerable for facts of history. . ... 

I repeat that twelve-thirteenths of the States held slaves, at the 
adoption of the Constitution, 

If reference is had to the debates m the first Congress in 1790, 
it will be found that upon the presentation of a petition from Ben¬ 
iamin Franklin and others, and also one from the friends of Penn¬ 
sylvania in relation to the abolition of the slave trade—the answer 
early given was, that Congress had no power to grant the prayer 
of petitioners earlier than 1808—and that all that could be done 
was to embarrass the trade by a per capita tax of $10 on all future 
importations of slaves. 

How do the figures stand, in 1790, the year alter the constitution 
was adopted. By reference to statistics of population of that time, 
as compared with the statistics of 1850, it will be seen that our 
friends are not likely to be overwhelmed, and swallowed up with 
Slavery I will quote the figures as found in “Colton’s Atlas of the 
World; from this it will be seen, that instead of freedom going 
backward, six, states have become free of the original thirteen, and 
in addition, we have the great free States formed from the North- 
Western Territory out of the soil ceded by Yirginia. 

But how stands the population, the free as comparad to the slave 
at the two periods named. 

Population of the United States in 1790—whites 3,172,464; 
free colored, 59,446 ; slaves 697.897, or about five whites to one 
slave, and one free colored to eleven slaves. 

In 1850— whites 19,558,068 ; free colored 334,495 ; slaves 3,204,- 
313 ; or about six whites to one Blave, and seven slaves to one free 

Hore you see that free colored people have increased to nearly 
half a million— while the disproportion of slaves to the white and 
free colored population is greatly increased since 1790. 

Emancipation has progressed from New England to the line of 
Delaware, where the slave population is sparse, and slavery exists 
in its mildest form. The States where emancipation has been ef¬ 
fected, did it themselves without the aid of mischievous intermed¬ 
dlers who had no jurisdiction over the subject. And but for the 
rashness and inconsiderate zeal of outside agitators, the progress of 
emancipation would have been much greater than it has been for 
the last thirty years. . , „ , 

From the inauguration of associated abolition actioD, at Boston 
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in 1832, to this hour, but little or less than nothing has been done 
— the motion has been retrograde—this is true in regard to Ken¬ 
tucky, Maryland, and Virginia. In each of those States before 
the period named, the tendency among statesmen and Christians 
was fully and freely to discuss the subject of emancipation and to 
indulge hopes of its early accomplishment ; but it at length became 
the fashion to circulate inflamatory publications and exciting pic¬ 
tures through the mails, and to deal in denunciations against Sla* 
very, and even pronounced the constitution framed by the wisdom 
of our fathers to be “a refuge of lies—an agreement with hell, and 
a covenant with death.” The public mind of the slave States be¬ 
came inflamed ; and although Kentucky’s favorite son put himself 
at the head of the emancipation movement in 1849, in that State, 
yet his name, though “a tower of strength,” was scarcely sufficient 
to prevent the defeat of a single emancipation candidate for the 
Convention, and whoever will be at the pains to consult the pres¬ 
ent laws of Kentucky, will perceive that the whole subject is in a 
worse condition there, than it was a quarter of a century ago, I 
refer to the Revised Statutes of Kentucky, 1852, page 643 to 648. 

Slavery is Dot however destined to ne perpetual m ims country; 
a great deal has been done for the colored people of the United 
States, by the mild subduing power of the gospel—and be thanked 
God that he looked forward 10 the day, when freedom should be uni¬ 
versal, and Christianity will have worked out her legitimate results, 
and the clank of the last chain snail be heard, and the last groan of 
oppressed humanity die away. But rashness, denunciation and vio» 
lence will accomplish nothing towards bringing about this great 
consummation. 

I will now attend for a moment to those who had rung the 
charges on the word “extirpation.” One of the speakers had treat¬ 
ed lightly the Pastoral Address of the General Conference of 1836, 
in sneering at the manner in which our Church has extirpated 
Slavery. I am willing to endorse the Pastoral Address—will read 
its language from Bangs’ History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, page 550, vol 4th—read as follows from the Pastoral Ad¬ 
dress of tl^e General Conference in 1836 : 

“It cannot be unknown to you that the question of Slavery in 
these United States, by the constitutional compact, which binds us 
together as a nation, is left to be regulated by the several State 
Legislatures themselves, and thereby is put beyond the control of 
the General Government as well as that of all other ecclesiastical 
bodies ; it being manifest that in the slaveholding States them¬ 
selves the entire responsibility of its existence or non-existence rests 
with those State Legislatures. Those facts, which are only men¬ 
tioned here as a reason for the friendly advice which we wish to give 
you, constrain us as your Pastors, who are called to watch over 
your souls, as those who must give an account, to exhort you to 
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abstain from all abolition movements and associations, and to re¬ 
frain from patronizing 1 any of their publications, and especially 
from those of that inflamatory character which denounce in un¬ 
measured terms those of their brethren who take the liberty to differ 
from them. Those of you who have honest scruples as to the law¬ 
fulness of Slavery, considered as an abstract principle of moral 
right and wrong if you must speak your sentiments, would do much 
better to express yourselves, in those terms of respect and affection, 
which evince a sincere sympathy for those of your brethren, who are 
necessarily, and in some instances reluctantly associated with Bias 
very in the States where it exists, than to indulge in harsh censures 
and denunciations, and in those of fruitless efforts which, instead of 
lightening the burden of the slave, only tend to make his condition 
the more irksome and distressing, 

“From every view of the subject which we have been able to 
take, and from the most calm and dispassionate survey of the whole 
ground, we have come to the solemn conviction that the only safe, 
scriptural and prudent way for us, both as ministers and people, to 
take, is wholly to refrain from this agitating subject, which is now 
convulsing the country, and consequently the Church, from end to 
end, by calling forth inflamatory speeches, papers, and pamphlets. 

“While we cheerfully accord to all such, all the sincerity they ask 
for their belief and motives, we cannot but disprove of their meas¬ 
ures as alike destructive to the peace ol the church, and to the hap¬ 
piness of the slave himself.” 

I believe, said Mr. S.. that the Pastoral Address is as wise and 
wholesome in its advice now ns in 1836. 

That is the doctrine, that Slavery is a State Institution. 
The Church cannot abolish it, the Congress of the United 
States cannot fiee a single slave. Nothing has pained me 
so much during these debates as the attack on the Fathera 
of the Church, most of whom were in their graves before 
those who now arraign their motives and policy were born. 
Bishop Ashbury traveled through summers heat and winters 
cold, from Maine to Georgia, not as we do in the rail car 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour, but on horseback, thro’ 
the paths of the wilderness, from the mountains to the rice 
plantations of the South. Our learned professors and pres¬ 
idents of Colleges, shut up in their cloristers, undertake to 
tell ns that they have just as many facilities for forming a 
sound practical judgment in regard to this perplexing ques¬ 
tion as Mr. Asbury had, when he studied the practical 
workings of the Church in the cane brakes and rice fields. 
He (Mr. Asbury) was a brave man. He came and stood 
by our fathers in the storm of the revolutionary war, and 
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while others afirighted fled, he stood at his post of danger 
and datv. He traversed the country, and witnessed the 
conversion of thousands to God, both free aud slaves ; and 
just forty years ago, in 1816, he sank quietly iuto his grave, 
in King George’s county, Yirginia, 

“Like some broad river, widening toward the sea, 

Calmly and grandly life joined eternity,” 

Thus full of years, worn down with toil, the aged veteran 
of the cross laid him down to rest, and the tears of thou¬ 
sands, white and black, bedewed his grave. 

Are we to be told by young men, that this apostle of 
Methodism “would weep if he were here and witnessed the 
effects of his policy”—the church involved as she is, and 
always has been with Slavery ? Our fathers had grace 
enough to go back, when they took a wrong step. It is re¬ 
ported of Bishop McKendree that in administering comfort 
to an aged brother, who felt that he was pushed aside by 
some young brilliant preachers, said, “the young men are 
more eloquent, they can out-preach us and out vote us, but 
it is a great thing to have grace to retire with grace.”— 
When our fathers found that the provisions of the Christmas 
Conference could not be carried out, they suspended those 
provisions for six months, aud afterwards indefinitely. 

Have I dreamed it, Mr. President? Is it so, that I 
stand here to defend these worthy men and their policy ?— 
if Bishop Asbury, Dr. Coke, Freeborn, G-arretson, Joshua 
Wells, Rozal and Pickerton must have their acts and policy 
called in question, let it be done by grey hairs, aud not by 
young men who had not gotten out of their nurses arms 
when Bishop Asbury went to his rew r ard. This aggressive 
spirit has no respect for age or experience. 

The time was when Bishop Asbury could come down from 
the chair and offer a motion, and advocate it, too. We 
have, sir, a moderate Episcopacy. It is, I think, getting 
quite moderate, and more so every year. The Bishops now 
cannot even make a modest suggestion that the General 
Conference had not a constitutional right to make a new 
test of membership, but they must be bearded and charged 
with “prejudging the question.” And we not only hear of 
a disposition to over-ride the constitution, but w T e hear talk 
of “dissolving Conferences, such as the Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Kentucky,” because, forsooth, it costs money to sustain 
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these Conferences. We have yet to learu that the souls of 
men are to be estimated by dollars and cents. It is alleged 
that they have had but a small increase. If you will look 
at the general minntes, you will find tliat two Conferences 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, on a basis of 31,000 mem¬ 
bers show a less increase of members than these p"or Con¬ 
ferences do upon a basis of only 10,000 members The 
Baltimore alone contributes annually to the Missionary So¬ 
ciety near $30,000, while there is allowed her for domestic 
missions the pitiful sum of $2,250. 

Wc who are on the border are a very unfortunate class or 
persons—not acceptable to extremists on either hand. On 
the one hand we are held to be abolitionists, and on the 
other charged with being pro-slavery. We stand, sir. where 
onr fathers stood, upon the platform of the Constitution and 
the Discipline, and we think we are right, exactly right. 

I once advised an arbitration between two church mem¬ 
bers, to settle a controversy about property. The arbitra¬ 
tion was conducted as the Discipline directs, and when the 
award was rendered, it displeased both parties. I informed 
them that I was fully satisfied that the arbiters had done 
exact justice, but inasmuch as neither of them liked the 
award, I would see that they complied, or were excluded 
from the Church, according to the provisions of the Disci¬ 
pline. They did comply, and there was an end of the con¬ 
troversy. 

This is jast our case ; we cannot please the extremist ol 
the South, and we cannot please our brethren East, North, 
and Northwest. 

In this condition, if we should be driven to the wall, the 
injury and wrong must be upon those who have forced it 
upon us. 

If our brethren will let us alone, and they want some out¬ 
let for their philanthropy, I would respectfully suggest to 
them to correct the social evils at their own doors ; this they 
can do legitimately, without disturbing the peace. of the 
Church, or putting at hazard the integrity of the Union. 

I know, Mr. President, that human nature is a “busy in¬ 
stitution,” nnd our brethren who will be doing something had 
better turn their attention to ameliorate the condition of the 
free colored population, and to the abolition of the Black 
Laws upon the statute books of the free States. 
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I wonder bow much interest our Ohio brethren take in 
wiping from the statute books of that State the disgraceful 
statutes in relation to tree blacks, which have only been ex¬ 
punged, as it were, yesterday. 

And I should like to class-lead our zealous Indiana breth¬ 
ren, to ascertain how many of them voted for the exclusion 
of colored freemen from this State, when the clause in the 
Constitution received a majority of over one hundred thou¬ 
sand votes. 

Here Dr. McClintock asked Mr. S. if lie meant that the 
abolition of the black laws, was to be effected by the Con¬ 
ference ? 

By no means, said Mr. S., that is not the place ; I mean 
at the ballot box, in their capacity as citizens—Conferences 
have nothing to do with State laws, and I have only named 
the matter here in order to show our aggressive brethren 
that they have work enough at home, if they will do it, 
without troubling us about an evil, which we have no power 
to correct. 

He was not done yet. He would ask his brethren from 
Vermont what they had done with their law for whipping 
strangers who would return to the State after being ordered 
out by the overseer of the poor. 

Here a brother from Vermont said, he did not know of 
any such law. 

Mr. S. replied, you may not know of it, aud I hope it has 
been abolished, but it was on the statute book in 1808.— 
[Laws of Vermont, 1808, vol. 1, page 384 and 402. 

Mr. S. said, instead cf exercising so much vicarious re- 
pentence about other men’s sins within the slave States, he 
would exhort brethren to exercise patience and faith in those 
who have the management of our Church interests there.— 
He was afraid sometimes that these brethren did not think 
any of us a bit better than wc ought to be. If they think, 
however, that they can manage better than we have done, 
(and will satisfy the Bishops of that,) I hope that they will 
be allowed to put their policy in operation on the border, 
by receiving transfers to our places. 

Men, Mr. President, who find fault with the policy of Mr. 
Asbury and his successors, in the management of the ques¬ 
tion of Slavery, ought to know that shut up within the walls 
of a college, or placed hundreds of miles from the localities 
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of “the great evil,” they have no more chance to form a 
sound practical judgment about the wise management of the 
question, than Mr. Asbury would have had to learn “ex¬ 
perimental Chemistry,” in the field of a cotton farm or a rice 
plantation. 

The great success of Methodism in the United .States, 
which is without a parallel on the face of the earth, is de¬ 
monstrative of the wisdom of our conservative policy— 
rapidly as our population has increased in this God-favored 
land, our Church in this whole country (including the North 
and the South) has increased more rapidly than the popula¬ 
tion. I have a table prepared with great care by an intel¬ 
ligent gentleman of our church, which, for want of time, I 
will not detain the Conference by reading it. It shows an 
average increase population by decades, from 1790 to 1850, 
of 34.44 cts. per ct. An average increase of Methodism 
from 1970 to 1851 of 69.42cts. per ct.. being more than 
double—this includes simply the members of the Church 
North, South, East and West, and not the millions of those 
who attend the ministry of our Church, but are not mem¬ 
bers. 

Now, sir shall we forsake our policy, which has demonstra¬ 
ted its utility and wisdom, and listen to adventurers, and 
enter upon the trial of questionable plans, and adopt the 
theories of visionaries ? I hope not, sir ; if w r e should, we 
might present an example of the case of the man, whose 
epitaph was in these words : “I was w’ell, w'ould be better, 
took physic, and here I lie.” We have heard in this debate, 
that the patient is sick, and the brethren insist on beiug al¬ 
lowed “to do something,” if it is “ever so little”—just “some¬ 
thing to show’ they have made progress, even a step.” “Pro¬ 
gress,” that is the w r ord. We do not believe, sir, that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is “a sick mau we cannot 
consent to have our ecclesiastical Doctors try their hands in 
giving either Alapathic or Homeopathic doses to this healthy, 
and athletic giant, nor can we consent that our Sampson 
shall be shorn of bis strength, by having abolition withes 
bound upon his limbs. 

We have had in this country nn illustration of the effect 
of attempting to benefit the colored people, free and slaves, 
by making non-slaveholding a test of Church membership, 
in the case of that exemplary people, known ns “The Fiiends” 
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or Quakers. In 1766, some of them had purchased impor¬ 
ted slaves, and dispite the efforts of the society, there were 
some who held slaves, in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, as 
late as 1776 to 1781. I quote from a publication of theirs 
made in Philadelphia in 1843, called, “A brief statement of 
the testimony of the Religious Society of Friends against 
Slavery and the slave trade.” Pages 21, 24, 29, 31, 34, 35. 

They had been early in the slave States, as early as 1696, 
more than fifty years before a single Methodist came to 
these shores, even before Mr. Wesley was born ; but putting 
themselves upon the ultra platform now sought to be intro¬ 
duced here, they have melted away in the slave States as 
snow before the midday sun It will be said, I know, that 
their want of success has been owing to other causes mainly; 
unsoundnoss in doctrine, &c We have yet to learn that 
Barckley, Penn, and the "orthodox Friends,” are less sound 
in doctrine than we are, and that they are persons of great 
excellence of character, all fully admit. But what have 
they done for either the slaves or free colored population of 
the United States? 

We have heard of “outside pressure,” and we are told that 
“the sentiment of the church is not up to the public senti¬ 
ment of the country.” I doubt not, sir, that there are many 
in the country who would like to push our Church forward 
to rash and injurious measures, knowing that they would 
fiud their own advantage in placiug o..r Church in a false po¬ 
sition Our course is that of the Apostles and Fathers of 
our Church, and we cannot come down to meet the demands 
of the “outside pressure.” 

If it were possible to pass the measure now before us— 
you might make a “sectional Church,”—you might chafe and 
weaken the bonds of the Union, but no good could be 
achieved for the master or the slave, and no advance step ta¬ 
ken for emancipation. 

I have been looking into the General Minutes, sir, to see 
what inflnencee the Conferences have in the free States 
over the free colored population of the country, and to 
my surprise I find that in all those Conferences they have 
less than nine hundred members in the Church, while the 
Conferences having slave territory, in whole or in part, have 
an agregate of twenty-nine thousand colored members, in 
addition to one hundred and seventy-two thousand colored 
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members in the church South. Where have all the free 
colored people strayed to ? Have they lost confidence in the 
“progressive” brethren ? 

I once heard the Rev. Joseph Cartwright, (a talented and 
excellent colored preacher,) say that he had always found 
that those colored congregations that were under the charge 
of a white elder were better instructed, and more regular 
and exemplary, than those otherwise provided for. 

Our brethren may, possible, have an account to settle in 
this quarter, which may not be so easy of adjustment. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, who asks for this change of 
Discipline ? Who, of our 190,000 church members ask it ? 
Have one in ten, or one in fifty asked for it ? How r many 
have petitioned this General Conference ? I thought the 
Committee on Slavery were to report the number, but they 
have not. Upon examination it will be found that the Con¬ 
ferences whose delegates ask a change, even if they all were 
to speak, (which they do not, even one in ten,) they are 
a minority of more that 40,000, as compared with the Con¬ 
ferences w'hose delegates ask for no change. 

The people which he in part represented ask for no change 
—all they ask is peace and quiet, and to be let alone. They 
have and love the Discipline, and in the sight and fear of 
God, they will do the best they caD to fulfill, for the bond 
and free, the great mission of Methodism, “to spread Scrip¬ 
tural holiness all over these .lauds,” 

Mr. Slicer closed, thanking the Conference profoundly for 
the patience with which they had listened to his remarks. 

TWENTY-FIFTH DAY. 

Thursday Morning, May 29. 

Bishop Ames presided. 

A fter some discussion—which will be given at the close of 
the morning debate—the anti-slavery report was resumed. 

Dr. Peck addressed the Conference and said : 

Mr. President —I arise this, morning to address this grave 
body with no little embarrassment. The discussion has been 
protracted until there is a general desire to bring it to a con 
elusion. My health has suffered considerably for the pust 
ten days, from the prevailing influenza, and I fear I may 
find myself physically disqualified to do justice to the occa¬ 
sion. I do not feel at liberty to give a silent vote upon the 
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measures now before the General Conference. I owe it to 
myself and to my constituents to explain my position, and to 
assign my reasons for that position. 

I would first remark that I am not here to speak upon the 
subject of Slavery as an institution. My views upon that 
subject have long since been settled, and my opinions are 
before the public. For many years those opinions have un¬ 
dergone no material alteration. But really, sir, I do not see 
why this Conference should be occupied with so much argu¬ 
ment against the institution of Slavery. It has no suppor 
ters here—it is not a question before this body. Still the 
evil has been assailed with logic, invectives, Scripture and 
declamation. With the present position of the question be¬ 
fore the Americau people we have absolutely nothing to do 
here. The only question which concerns this grave body of 
Christian ministers, is, what action, if any, is to protect the 
Church from serious damage, and to promote the spiritual 
interests of our own people. I, in part, represent a Confer¬ 
ence which lies between the two excited districts. Tim Wy¬ 
oming Conference is bounded on the South by the !> -more 
and Philadelphia Conferences, and on the North and West 
by the Oneida and Genesee Our fears are, sir, that we may 
be an excited border. We do not wish to have our little 
Conference visited with a war, which, although it shouid not 
consist of another Indian Massacre, would bo, if possible, 
more fearful and destructive. 

At present we are at peace among ourselves. A portion 
of our preachers and people desire a change in our organic 
law upon the subject of Slavery. The Northern Christian 
Advocate circulates within our borders to a considerable 
extent, and many of the readers of that print sympathize 
with the editor in his views. There is a large class of our 
most pious and influential members who are opposed to a 
change—they wish the Discipline to remain as it is. We 
have brought up no petitions or memorials from our people 
upon the subject, and there is, so far as I can judge, no rea¬ 
son to anticipate any considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
within our bounds, if nothing should be done. I know that 
an influential portion of our people expect me here to use my 
influence against a change of the Discipline, and should such 
a change be made, which would disturb the border confer- 
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ences, those brethren will deeply sympathize with those con¬ 
ferences. 

The resolntion now before the Conserence, which proposes 
a radical change of onr organic law on the subject of Sla¬ 
very seems, at the present stage of the debate, almost a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, and I would not wish to galvanize it into 
life. Much of what I intend to say, upon the second resolu¬ 
tion of the Report, is now not called for ; a mere glance at 
the question of the constitutionality of the proposed change 
is all that is now required, 

Two speeches,in particular,which have been delivered since 
this discussion commenced, have made a strong impression 
upon my mind. They were delivered by my old frends, Dr. 
Chamberlayne and Dr. Dempster. Dr. Chamberlayne’s 
scathing invective against Americrn Slavery is beyond all 
reply. I have nothing to say to the awful onslaught con¬ 
tained in that ingeniously constructed speech ; but the ar¬ 
gument with which it closes, upon the constitutionality of the 
measure in question, deserves attention. 

The learned Doctor urges that the General Conference, by 
a simple majority of votes, has the constitutional right to 
pass the resolution upon the table. It is objected that the 
proposed resolution enacts a new term of membership, aud 
consequently is unconstitutional. To this objection Dr. C. 
replied, that the General Conference, on two important oc¬ 
casions, has changed the terms of membership ; once in re¬ 
quiring baptism as a condition for admission into the church, 
and again in requiring correctness of faith for the same pur¬ 
pose. To this 1 reply that there is a want of analogy be¬ 
tween the two cases in three particulars. 

1. The changes referred to are simple regnlations, which 
existed previously in the common law of the Church. 

2. These changes had not been negatived by the Annual 
Conferences, while the prepared new law on Slavery has been 
presented to the Anuual Conference, and failed. The pre¬ 
sentation of this question to the Annual Conferences is a 
clear concession that the General Conference has not the 
power to make the proposed change by a simple majority. 

3. These changes merely proscribe new regulations for the 
reception of members ; whereas, the bill now before this 
house will deprive persons, who are now members, of. their 
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membership, for reasons which existed when they became 
members. 

Here then are three important points in which the auaio- 
gy of these two cases does not hold, and consequently the 
argument of my learned friend, based upou a preserved anal¬ 
ogy between the two cases, fails to prove his point. 

I must now pay my respects to my excellent and learned 
friend, Dr. Dempster. His argument is so highly metaphys¬ 
ical, as to be somewhat difficult to understand. He has 
often bewildred men with his metaphysical subtleties. I can¬ 
not keep pace with him on that track. I will, however, 
venture to take an analysis of his argument. The whole 
force of my friend’s conclusions depends upou a definition 
and a generalization—he defines Slavery and generalizes the 
proposed law. He says legal slaveholding is own thing, and 
real slavebolding is another. But what the difference is, 
and whether the two are seperable, seems not so clear. “The 
legality of slaveholding” does not “mitigate its sinfulness ” 
Slavery in our Church is “malignant”—not modified .by cir¬ 
cumstances—as bad in our “private memberhhip” as in a 
“bishop.” My friend proceeds to prove, or attempt to prove, 
that the proposed law is unconstitutional because it contains 
nothing which is not in the existing general rule. 

The general rule requires us “to avoid evil of every kind” 
— this is the genus ; while one of the specifications, or spe¬ 
cies, under it is the “buying of men, women and children, 
with an intention to enslave them.” The connecting words 
are “such as.” From these premises the Doctor concludes 
holding slaves to be prohibited in the general rule, because 
it is an evil “such as” “buying and selling” “Kow,” says 
he, “if there be evil of any other form of Slavery, as the 
general terms recognise every evil of it, it must be inclu¬ 
ded with these two here expressed.” The proposed change 
not embracing auy specification not included in the general 
rule, it is clearly covered by it, and is neither unconstitution¬ 
al nor a new term of membership. The whole force of this 
argument consists in making the words “as such” refer to 
every evil like “buying and selling men, women, and child¬ 
ren,” and not to the catalogue of evils enumerated. He 
enters a caveat against “coufoundiug the particulars ex¬ 
pressed under this general rule, with exhaustive specifica¬ 
tions which are intended to express every species which is 
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contained in the genus” Now, I object to this subtle logic, 
that we must confine ourselves to the terms and specifica¬ 
tions under the rule, and are not left at liberty to embrace 
the infinite variety of things like them. If my learned friend 
takes the right views of the philosophy of the general role, 
we should not have a catalogue of sixteen specifications— 
one or two instances of the class would have been sufficient 
to indicate their character. Now, sir, I put it to the inter¬ 
preters of the law, whether in the case of a general law, 
followed by a long catalogue of cases or circumstances, in 
our application of the law, we are not confined to the par¬ 
ticulars given. 

Let us now examine some of the more palpable positions 
of Dr. Dempster. He maker, slaveholding analagous to the 
“corrupt institutions of Pagan Empires,” such as idolatry, 
polygamy, licentiousness, and the like. This classification 
must dislodge the slaveholder from the Church instanter— 
the slaveholder should not be allowed to remain in the com¬ 
munion of the Church for a single hour. And yet my old 
friend pleads for an enactment which permits those now in 
the church who hold slaves, provided they acquire no more, 
to remain in her communion to the end of their lives 1 Now, 
I declare I cannot see how God has ever blessed the Church, 
if, indeed, as is assumed, in nearly all the speeches on the 
other side, Slavery, in all its forms, is the gigantic festering 
evil alledged. The argument, by proving too much, proves 
nothing at all. 

I will make one more remark upon thn constitutionality 
of the new rule. It contains all the elements of the general 
rule, proposed to be passed by a constitutional vote, and 
will practically work the separation of all slaveholders from 
the church. On one or another of its provisions every slave¬ 
holder now in the church wonld be likely to be separated 
from her communion in a twelve mouth. It is also clear 
that the supporters of the law now in question, are under 
some conviction of its unconstitutionality, or else why do they 
propose to change the general rule so as to make it constitu¬ 
tional to arraign and expel slaveholders under its provisions. 
Here I must leave the constitutional objection, which is my 
first point against the proposed measure. 

2. I object to this new rule that it is wholly unnecessary. 
It is not necessary as a testimony against slavery. The op- 
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posite side have ransacked the history of onr church to prove 
that it was at the beginning anti-slavery. This they have 
proved beyond the posibility of a doubt. From the light 
shed by the past history upon our existing rules, they have 
proved that they are anti-slavery. According to them, then, 
our Discipline is an anti-slavery document, and certainly they 
must not wish it to be more than anti-slavery ! 

Then, as to the extermination of Slavery, what is needed 
more than we have, either as to the lawer its administration. 
It has been fully considered, by the other side, that our 
brethren in the slaveholding States are doing nobly in the 
way of meeting the question : “ What shall be done for the 
extirpation of the evil of Slavery ?” Indeed, they are doing 
all that, under the circumstances, it is possible to do. This 
conviction is cheering to my heart. I had entertained fears 
that, under the pressure of circumstances, the Baltimore 
Conference might be rausomed from its long tried position. 
But it seems now fully conceded that she maintains her an¬ 
cient honor. The work is going on well under the old regi¬ 
men, and why must this General Conference be forced into 
new and doubtful experiments for the sake of facilitating its 
progress. Overaction is often counteraction. Such will be 
the fact in this case, I am pursuaded. 

It is urged that the people of the North demand such a 
change of our law as will exclude slaveholders. But whence 
originated this demand ? I would, if possible, avoid giving 
offence ; but I must say, if I say anything upon the point, 
that this demand has grown out of the heated controversy 
which has been maintained for the last six years. Our breth¬ 
ren now seek to meet a demand which they have created. 
Look, then, at the difference in the two cases. The new 
rule will be an aggression upon the southern border, while 
the want, of it will just leave our northern brethren where 
they have always been. It can scarcely be plead that no 
action will be injustice to the North ; while it is plead, and 
in truth, too, that action will be ruinous to the work on the 
southern border. However, the conflicting demands of the 
North and the South rest upon a widely different foundation, 
and ought not to be regarded as having equal claims upon 
this General Conference. 

It is urged that the exigencies of progress require this 
change. True progress, sir, follows the leadings of Provi- 
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dence. Hasty growth is not substantial. It is .one tbiug to 
keep peace with God’s order, and quite another to force it. 
What philosophy would there be in leaving the cars, and 
running in heavy boots to reach a given point, when by sit¬ 
ting still the train would carry you on. We are told that 
“Slavery is doomed—it will be swept away by the progress 
of the age.” Well, who cares ? “Old fogy ism will soon be 
annihilated.” And who cares for that ? Let the changes 
which are foreshadowed by passing events come as soon as 
they may. The time for the annihilation of existing social 
evils will come, and when that time comes the change will 
be easy and natural. I am for real and substantial progress 
—but I am not in favor of the hot-bed, forced development 
often called progress in these days. Young America lives 
fast. Once it was estimated that a generation occupied 
thirty years—now it occupies a much less time. The pre¬ 
sent race of progressives will soon pass away. There is now' 
a crowd pressing upon them that will soon work them out 
of their shoes, and stand in them themselves. There is much 
that is fallacious in this great cry about progress—but there 
is also much truth in it, which must be encouraged, and 
which reflects light upon the future destiny of the world. 

3. I object to the proposed change that it will destroy 
the work of Gcd upon the border. Our brethren there 
have just recoved from the shock occasioned by the secession 
of’44. Things are nowin a happy and prosperous condi¬ 
tion ; but the proposed new rule will shut us out from the 
slaveholding States. The status of the Baltimore Confer¬ 
ence was endorsed in the General Conference of ’44, by New 
England and the whole North. The leading ministers were 
highly applauded, and the pledge of honor was, at least ; m- 
pliedly, given, that if she held to her position she would not 
be interrupted. I was often asked by my Baltimore friends 
if there was any danger of an aggressive movement from the 
East and North, which would drive them into separation, 
or an abandonment of their work ; and, in ray simplicity, 
I promptly answered, none whatever. The exigencies of 
the controversy of 1850, however, on the subject of Slavery, 
convinced me of my error. I then saw that very danger 
foreshadowed. I then paid the bitter penalty of refusing to 
open the colnmns of the Advocate and Journal to the con¬ 
troversy. Many of my old friends withdrew their eounlen- 
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ance and support, and assailed me with hard epithets, and 
bitter reproaches. I was grieved. I loved my old friends, 
bnt I loved the Church more. I am here tp-day in the same 
attitude in which I then.stood, and for the same reasons. 

Mr. President, what are we now about ? To us, an ex¬ 
periment in legislation is proposed which will break up the 
relations between this General Conference and the Confer¬ 
ences in the slaveholding States. And I declare, that I 
consider this a breach of faith. The Baltimore and Phila¬ 
delphia Conferences adhered to our Church in 1844 with 
the reasonable expectation that the Discipline would remain 
as it then was. In 1848 the General Conference abolished 
the plan of separation, and took under its care the scattered 
membership which had been cut off by that plan, in Ken¬ 
tucky, Arkansas, and Missouri. We have created confer¬ 
ences there, and thousands have been converted and gather¬ 
ed into the Church. Now we have before us a project of 
law which will compel the pastor sof those sheep in the wild¬ 
erness to flee, and leave them to be scattered and destroyed 1 
Sir, I protest against this cruel division of a noble-hearted 
and confiding people. I, for one, can not consent to it. I 
will not. I can not thus drive away the pastors of the master 
and the slave from their God-sanctioned work. I can not 
and I will not desert them iu the hour of their peril. I am 
with them in weal and in woe, in sunshine and iu storm, and 
they shall see that what I have said for their encouragement 
and comfort, in the midst of their trials and conflicts, were 
not empty words. I am by no means prepared to iguorethe 
history of the past, and upon so slight an occasion, to take 
ground which must either separate from us an interesting and 
important portion of our work, or so disturb it as to render 
success utterly hopeless. 

4. Again, sir, I object to the proposed change because it 
will greatly afflict a large and influential portion of the 
church in the free States. There are multitudes of our 
most pious and trust worthy people in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and in and about the city of New York, who are un¬ 
compromisingly opposed to any new rule on the subject of 
Slavery. They are in close sympathy with the border. If 
our brethren there should be disturbed by our action, many 
of the most wealthy pious, and influential of our members iu 
the localities above referred to will be chafed and disaffected 
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—to say nothing more. We have intimations of the state of 
feelings upon this subject in certain influential quarters from 
the remonstrances which have been sent up to this General 
Conference against change in Discipline on the subject of 
Slavery. The opinions of the men to whom I have referred 
are well considered and are not likely to be easily changed ; 
and the feelings of such men are not to be trifled with. 
Should they be permanently disaffected, their influence is 
lost to the church and the church will lose her power over 
them. 

5. Finally, Mr. President, I object to the whole policy 
of the report now before the Conference, because it is regard¬ 
ed by its friends as a mere “entering wedge,” and not a fin¬ 
ality. If a hope might be entertained that the ceaseless 
agitation on the subject of Slavery would pause somewhere 
this side of the total rain of the work in the slavelioldiug 
States, there would be some plausibility in a compromise 
measure ; indeed, almost any cnange in the law which would 
not absolutely expel all slaveholders—if its enactment would 
set the question finally at rest—would be preferable to the 
irritations of an endless controversy. Our progressive breth¬ 
ren are prepared to take all they can get, but with the frank 
avowal that they will continue to press on towards the goal 
of a final separation of al! slaveholders from the church. 
This is what they purpose to accomplish so soon as they can 
command the votes—they will only pause upon intermediate 
points, to take breath for a brief period. The present 
measure, radical as it is, is not a finality ; it is not what our 
reforms ask for, and intend to have—agitation will go on, 
and the war upon our southern border will continue to be 
pressed with increasing vigor, until our breathren there shall 
either be forced out of the church, or compelled to submit 
to legal enactments, which are utterly impossible in the slave¬ 
holding States. 

Mr. President, let not our southern brethren be subjected 
to perpetual and unmitigated torture ; they prefer to die at 
once rather than to undergo a lingering death. Away, sir, 
with those entering wedges ; plant them not in the heart of 
the tree of Methodism. The sound heart of that old tree is 
not easily riven. The fibres are strongly interwoven and 
they will not give away without much resistance and the 
most agonizing pangs. Now, it seems, the entreing wedge 
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is to begin its work. The strong men will immediately com¬ 
mence plying the maul, and the work is to go on for the 
next four years, if it shall not be completed before. Now, 
sir, the prospect is anything but pleasant—scarcely less to 
be dreaded than an immediate rapture. Indeed, I think I 
bear our southern brethren say, rather bring on your powder 
—plant it in the heart of the gnarled old tree—tire the 
match and let the work be done at once. Xiet the bitter¬ 
ness of death pass, and the consequences find the healing 
remedies of time. New organizations may arise out of the 
broken fragments, and the evils of schisms may finally be 
healed. 

I do not, by any means, refer to this alternative as desirable, but 
as the least of two evils, either of which are too fearful for contem¬ 
plation. 1 pray brethren to pause. Hold back a little—give over 
this ceaseless rush upon the most hazardous experiments. The 
measure now under consideration is a mere antecedent—merely in¬ 
troductory, as the mere preface to the volume. This characteristic 
of the measure is its condemnation—is what clothes it with its 
greatest terrors. Let us know the worst, sir, now, without the delay 
of an hour. 

Sir, I am persuaded better things of my northern brothers, al¬ 
though I thus speak. They would not rend the church asunder, 
nor would they destroy the usefulness of a noble and self-denying 
class of laborers, with whom they have joined hands to labor for the 
spiritual good of our people upon the southern border. They would 
not unnecessarily afflict them. They wish to effect the greatest good 
by the most direct means. But I doubt not that they are mistakeu 
in their policy. May God give us all light, and save us from sub¬ 
verting the ends which we seek to accomplish. 

Mr. President, I close my remarks by frankly saying, that should 
the measure now before this General Conference come to a vote, I 
shall vote against it. And when the motion for a change of this 
general rule shall come up, I shall vote against that likewise. And 
I shall vote against every irritating measure on the “ vexed ques¬ 
tion” which shall be proposed. After long and careful observa¬ 
tion, I have reached the conclusion, that progress in the direction 
of emancipation depends more upon preaching Christ to both master 
and slave, than upon any ecclesiastical legislation which the wisdom 
of this body can devise. 

Dr. Raymond said, Mr. President, did I suppose the floor was 
conceded to me at this time as it has been by a vote of the Con¬ 
ference because of any supposed ability on my part to do adequate 
justice to the grave subject now under consideration, I should be 
pressed beyond measuie by a sense of the responsibility resting 
upon me at this hour ; but knowing, as I. do, that this courtesy 
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has been extended to me because of the accidental circumstance 
that I happened to be Chairman of the committee whose report is 
under discussion, I am relieved from any embarrassment on that ac- 
count. 

Several miscellaneous topics have been introduced into this dis¬ 
cussion, concerning which it would give me pleasure personally to 
speak, and were I to do so, this is doubtless the most appropriate 
time, but lest I should abuse the privilege conceded me of address¬ 
ing the Conference when most, if not all of its members are wearied 
with protracted debate, I defer all miscellaneous matters for the 
present, and shall not speak of them at all, unless at the close of my 
remarks l shall judge I may dQ so without taxing the patience of 
my brethren. 

I come then, without further preliminaries to consider what, as 
it seems to me, are the main points at issue. 

The report before us arranges slaveholders into three distinct 
classes ; first, the mercenary slaveholder—the man who, under 
civil authority coerces the obedience of his fellow-man for his (the 
slaveholder’s) profit, pleasure or convenience—the man who, for 
mercenary purposes restrains the personal liberties of another man 
called bis slave. The second class are termed innocent slavehold¬ 
ers—men who sustain the legal relation of master to slave involun¬ 
tarily. It is a universally recognized principle in ethics, that what 
is done involuntarily, has no moral character. It may in itself be 
beneficial Or injurious ; but in its relation to the agent, it is moral¬ 
ly neither good, bad or ind»fferent. The agent is not by it rendered 
either blame or praiseworthy. The third class contemplated by 
the report, is composed of those who voluntarily enter the legal re* 
lation for benevolent purposes, as when one purchases a slave to 
save him from perpetual bondage—from separation from his wife 
and children and the graves of his lathers ; a man who, by the 
payment of $500 or $1000, secures the control of the personal lib¬ 
erties of a slave for bis (the slave’s) benefit, to save that slave from 
the terrors of banishment from home and of cruelty under the lash 
of distant task-masters, perform an act precisely the same in its 
moral character as if he had paid $5 or $10 to purchase clothing 
for the nuked, or any other sum to purchase bread for the starving, 
is in proportion to the amount of his sacrifice. The report thus 
contemplates three classes of slaveholders, not three kinds of slave¬ 
holding, but three classes of slaveholders, the mercenary, the inno¬ 
cent, and the virtuous. Is this classification exhaustive ? If there 
be any others they are not recognized, they are utterly unknown, 
arid of course are not included in the enumeration. 

We now enquire, how does the report on our table regard these 
different classes of men ? We answer, it declares that the mercen¬ 
ary slaveholder is not eligible to membership in the Church of God; 
it proposes to prevent his entrance, and in case of his presence, 
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then it proposes to expel him by the proper process of disciplinary 
trial. Mark well, the sinful slaveholder and none others, not men 
who are slaveholders and sinners, but men who are sinners because 
they are slaveholders ; men who sustain the relation of master to 
slave under circumstances which clearly indicate that their motives 
are selfish and sinful ; these and none others are to be excluded 
from the Church. 

Persons deemed otherwise worthy, holding slaves involuntarily 
or voluntarily for merciful purposes are admitted to membership in 
the Church, their relations a3 slaveholders are not considered in 
any way a bar to communion. All the privileges and immunities 
of “the goodly fellowship of the saints” are fully and cordially con¬ 
ceded to them. Allow me here, to read from the report first de¬ 
claring that it is with me a matter of almost unmeasured surprise, 
that during this protracted discussion, the extract I am about to 
read seems to have been entirely out of view, utterly neglected if 
not wholly forgotten. 

I read the second clause of answer first, in the chapter proposed 
for insertion in our book of discipline : “ Inasmuch as persons 
may be brought into the legal relation of slaveholders involuntarily, 
or voluntarily, by purchasing sieves in order to free them ; there¬ 
fore, the merely legal relation shall not be considered of itself suffi¬ 
cient to exclude a person who may thus sustain it, from the fellow¬ 
ship of the Church.” This extract so accurately defines the doc¬ 
trine of the Report, and so effectually refutes, so absolutely con¬ 
tradicts much that has been said, especially on the constitutionaliiy 
of the measure proposed for our adoption, that I feel impelled to 
read it again, and to read it with all the emphasis of which my elo¬ 
cutionary powers are capable. 

The speaker here re-read the above extract, after which he 
said : 

Now, Mr. President, and members of the Conference, this ad¬ 
mits of no qualification, and can in no sense be equivocal : the “me,” 
and “ not me,” is an exhaustive category, and each is exclusive of 
the other, the words everlasting, eternal, and the like, admit of lim¬ 
itation, and may be qualified ; but the word not is absolute and 
definite. The passage reads, ‘Shall not be considered sufficient to 
exclude a person from the fellowship of the Church.” The Report, 
then, does clearly contemplate the reception to membership, and 
the continuance in membership, of persons holdiug slaves, either in¬ 
voluntarily or voluntarily for benevolent purposes. 

The opposition made to the Report is the next topic to which we 
invite attention. In the remarks I took occasion to make a few 
days since, when I moved the adoption of the resolution now be¬ 
fore the Conference, and introduced the present discoussion. I 
-said there were two classes of consistent opposers to the doc¬ 
trines of this Report—the first, those who believe Slavery 
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to be a divine institution—that it is founded in the philoso¬ 
phy of civil society, and is sanctioned by the Bible. I am 
now happy to know that this class of opponents is not re¬ 
presented in this body of Christian ministers. The second, I 
said, are those who believe that the simple relation cannot 
subsist under any circumstances without involving the holder 
in guilt ; in other words that Slavery is such in its nature 
that a man cannot allow himself to sustain the relation of 
master to slave without being guilty of the sin of Slavery. 
So far as I have learned, no member of this Conference now 
present assoraes this second position. One member of our 
committee, now absent, on account of ill health, (I allude to 
Dr. Bowen,) said in the committee he could not conscienti¬ 
ously vote for this Report, because he could not allow him¬ 
self to be understood as sanctioning, in any sense, even the 
legal relation—with this exception I know not that any mem¬ 
ber of this Conference entertains this opinion. 

We consider it conceded that the doctrines of the docu¬ 
ment are true, that its measures are in perfect parallelism 
with its doctrines, that so far as questions of right and 
justice are involved, the report "might be adopted, and that 
its adoption is opposed solely on grounds of expediency. 

Our opponents are of two classes ; the first, those who 
contend for the Discipline as it is—who will admit no change; 
the second, those who desire 6ome change, but oppose the 
one before us, because of its alleged uncon 3 titutionality. 

The position of the first is defined in the Minority Report, 
now on our table, the substance of which might be em¬ 
bodied in the following resolution . 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient for this Conference to 
legislate on the subject of Slavery. 

The issue here is not between this document and another, 
but between something and nothing ; the inquiry is not 
whether the doctrines of our report are truthful or erroneous, 
whether its measures are just or unjust, bnt whether we shall 
do something, or do nothing. Were it proposed to substi¬ 
tute for the present chapter on Slavery iu our book of Disci¬ 
pline, the stereotyped declaration that “wc are as much as 
ever convinced of the great ev<l of Slavery,” with our Sa¬ 
vior’s golden rule appended, our brethren on the border, and 
those who sympathize with them, would be bound to oppose 
it for the same reason that they oppose what is now presen- 
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ted, namely, “we want no change, we go for the Discipline 
os it is.” “The Discipline as it is,” “the Discipline as it is,” 
is the beginning and the ending of the homily read to ns by 
the speakers to whom we now refer. Their real objection is 
not to the character of the thing proposed, but is an objec¬ 
tion to any change whatever. 

Let ns glance for a moment at the basis of this objection. 
It is this, “ our people will not endure it“ the public 
mind in our locality will not allow the agitation of this vexed 
question.” I inquire in what way, in all human probabilities, 
mas we anticipate that tins impatience in the public mind 
will be manifested ? What do these brethren fear ? Is it 
persecution by any excited populace ? If, so, I cannot ap¬ 
preciate their fears. Is it possible that in this year of grace, 
1856, in these United States of America, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, whose geographical limits include but a 
small belt of slave territory—the M. E. Church, sustained 
by an internal vitality unsurpassed, if equalled in the history 
of ecclesiastical organizations since the world began, forti¬ 
fied by consideration in the public esteem, commemorate with 
the wealth of its own inherent merits. The M. E. Church 
canuot declare that an acknowledged, tried, proved and 
condemned sinner is ineligible to membership in the church 
of God through fear of persecution from an excited mob ? 
Is any man that hears me, at the mere dictation of the 
slave power, prepared to bow so low and to bring down with 
him in his degrading humiliation the dignity of the church 
of the living God ? Never, no never, cost what it may.— 
The appeal to our sympathies was well made by the eloquent 
delegate from Baltimore conference in his speech a few days 
since. Allow me here to say, by way of episode, how I 
wished, as I listened to that speech, Bro. Collins might have 
been permitted to speak on the right side of the question, 
where the dictates of his judgment, the impulses of his con¬ 
science, aud the sympathies of his heart, might have had 
free course, this old capitol would have rocked under the in¬ 
fluence of his powerful oratory ; but his circumstances com¬ 
pelled him most honestly and conscientiously, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt, to do what he could to oppose our report, 
and we were presented with a striking illustration of what a 
giant can do when bound with chains. 

But I was saying the appeal was well made when we were 
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pathetically asked, “what has Baltimore -done that you 
should multiply her difficulties, that you should increase her 
embarrassment?'’ Old Baltimore 1 my heart says honor to 
that name, world without end, in the iiercest fight for free¬ 
dom in the history of our church she stood in the front rank 
and achieved a victory by the efforts that entitle her to im¬ 
mortal honors, and now instinctively ask myself, is she in 
circumstauces that she dares not declare the truth for fear 
of the rabbel ! No, I know her noble soue will spurn even 
the suspiciou of such a degradation—unanimously they aver 
we are not afraid of mobs. Well, what then ? “Our people, 
our wealthy, intelligent, and pious people will leave us if this 
agitation be continued—our churches will dwindle away, 
and wc shall come to nought,” 

Can this be so? Will intelligent, pious meu take offence, 
and snch offeuce as to desert the church of their choice at a 
declaration that men tried and convicted of sinful slavehold- 
ing ought to be and shall be excluded from the church ? if 
this be so, what state of mind does such a fact indicate ? of 
what opinion or sentiment is it the exponent ? does it indi¬ 
cate a correct anti-slavery seutimeut ? or does it indicate 
opinions favorable to the institution itstdf? are such men 
anti-slavery meu, or are they pro-slavery meu ? X ask these 
questions. I leave the answer to those who hear me. 

We come now, to consider the constitutional objection. 
It is alleged that this report proposes a new term of mem¬ 
bership not included within the general rules—more specific 
ally it is alleged that non-slaveholding is by the report made 
a condition of membership—that the general rules interpret 
ed by the facts of history do allow slaveholders in the church, 
and that, therefore, the report proposes to do by a mere 
majority what the restrictive rules declare shall not be done 
except by a vote of two-thirds of the General Conference 
and three-fourths of the members of the several Annual Con¬ 
ferences. 

In reply to this, I beg to read again the extract already 
read twice in the course of these remarks—“the merely legal 
relation shall not be considered of itself sufficient to exclude 
a person from the fellowship of the Church. 

I also call attention to the fact that every paragraph in 
this proposed chapter, except the first, contemplates the ex 
istence of slaveholders in the Church, even among proba 
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tioners. 1 nffirm I ana utterly unable to understand the 

weaning of words, if this chapter, either in letter or spirit,in 
part or in whole, gives the least possible occasion for the ob¬ 
jection that it makes absolute non-slaveholding a condition 
of membership It excludes sinful slaveholders, and such 
only. What then is the import of this Constitutional ob¬ 
jection ? Evidently that wicked men are in the Church by 
iis organic law—by right, and not by sufferance. This as 
sumption we most solemnly deny—we can never be persuad¬ 
ed to admit that the Methodist Episcopal Church ever, 
either by const tutional or statute law, sanctioned the enor¬ 
mity or mereeuary slaveholding and since our report is op¬ 
posed as unconstitutional, because, as is alleged, it. excludes 
persons having constitutional rights to membership ; and 
since it excludes none but sinful slaveholders, we car.not re¬ 
tire from this Export without acknowledging the horrible 
doctrine that the vilest of all enormities is sanctioned by the 
organic law of the Church. But if the time ever was when 
we could huve honorably accepted a substitute to avoid the 
alleged objection, we can not do it now—since in a speech 
prepared by one of the ablest pens in our Church, pronounced 
by one of the most eloquent tongues among us, listened to 
with the most profound attention, with almost a breathless 
silence—a silence maintained by the tail of the Chairman’s 
bammar, as oft as it was disturbed by a rustle in the lobby, 
since in a speech claimiug and receiving such high consider¬ 
ation, a speech to be circulated through all our borders 
East, West, North, and South ; powerful iu its logic, beauti¬ 
ful in its rhetoric, rich in its historical illustration, elevated 
in style, and not the least of all, sustained by the authority 
of its author. With his twenty years of official auti-Slavery 
antecedents, it has been so unqualifiedly asserted and main¬ 
tained that the Report proposes what is unconstitutional. 
Mark it well, Mr. President and brethren, that speech en¬ 
dorsed by the prominence given it in its reception, maintains 
that our Report is unconstitional, because it excludes per¬ 
sons having constitutional rights to membership. Now, 
mark again, our Beport excludes none but acknowledged 
sinful slaveholders. What is the requitur ? Cau it be any¬ 
thing else than that sinful slaveholders aro in the Church 
by constitutional rights. Ask me, either by a vote or a re¬ 
fusal, to endorse such a doctrine ? The rather tako instru- 
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meiits of torture aud sever that right arm, with a herce finget, 
pluck that right eye from its socket, or bathe a murderous 
dagger in this beating heart. No, no, I would sooner stand 
alone on the floor of this Conference in defense of the posi¬ 
tion I uow maintain, and thus by my protest leave this an 
open question for the decisions of future time than yield one 
moment under circumstances such as now press us to the as¬ 
sumption that the Church, which nnder God has been the 
mother of my salvation, was ever guilty of such an enormity 
ns to confer by organic law the right to her immunities upon 
those guilty of “the vilest sin thnt ever saw the sun. 

The doctrine we oppose admitted, and all that has been 
said under the promptings of southern enmity, about the in 
juries inflicted by us upon tbeChurcb South is true, all that 
has been said under the promptings of seceding proselytism 
among the Wesleyaus of the North, about the corruptions 
and pro-slavery character of our Churcli are verily yea and 
amen. Let this General Conference endorse this doctrine, 
and I venture to prophecy a storm will be thereby raised in 
public opiniou that will lay the temple of our Zion low in ir- 
fetrievable ruin. 

Mr President, this bill was put on its passage through 
this house, under the disabilities inconsistent with the pro¬ 
cesses of impartial legislation—a panic has been excited—-a 
project had been discussed in some of our periodicals of in¬ 
troducing into the chapter on Slavery by a mere majority 
vote, an absolute prohibition ; a measure, which, as I judge, 
is not only in conflict with our organic law, but wrong in 
itself, since it would make th'i door of the Church narrower 
than the gates of heaven. This, I doubt not, was in part 
the occasion of the suggestion on this subject, contained iu 
the Episcopal Address—a suggestion of which I do not com¬ 
plain. By reason of these and similar concurrent circum¬ 
stances, it has come to be a matter of real history, that this 
persecuted report was pronounced unconstitutional before it 
was written. Threats of secession and division hare been 
industriously circulated, all, as I believe, without competent 
authority, yet, not the less effectual for want of authority, 
which have beeu sufficiently terriffic to frighten even brave 
men from their self-possession, and to crown the accumulation 
of unfortunate circumstances, the magnates of the Confer* 
ence have been opposed to us. 
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In this conned ion, I desire to say a few things on the im¬ 
propriety of trusting to authority on cjnestions of this na¬ 
ture. Had I a question in German Philosophy, yon all know 
to whom I would go for its solution—questions of criticism 
in English literatnre would he readily submitted to another, 
and questions of parliamentary law to still another. On 
s. bjects of this character, we gladly sit at the feet (if these, 
our superiors. We rejoice that God has given us such men 
—men in whose presence we feel an instinctive impulse to 
hide our little selves in dimness of a very respectful distance; 
but for myself, when questions of natural rights of God, 
given immunities are to be determined, I close my eyes on 
all authority, look within, and as far as possible, independent 
of all antecedent assumptions and subsequent inferences, 
consult my own ind : vidual intelligence. I rely upon intuitive 
perceptions, original saggestions, and feel confident, I have 
here the most perfect, most reliable standard of truth. And 
if, on questions of this nature, I choose to consult others, 1 
preter to trust the common sc-use of common minds, not of 
the ignorant rabble, but of such minds as compose the mass of 
the assembly I now address, rather than consult hair-splitting 
metaphysicians, or extremely profound philosophers. Men 
should not I e swerved from their sense of right, especially 
when questions of mere expediency are made to stand over 
against and in opposition to questions of right, even though 
expediency be urged by vastly superior minds. 

I now come to speak of a matter concerning which 1 did 
not intend to speak, and I now regret that I feel obliged to 
allude to it. In the preamble to the report.we find the follow 
ing language in substance : “It is uffirmed and believed that 
the administrators of Discipline have been conscientiously 
faithful in doing what they could to extirpate the evil of sla¬ 
very.” Advantage has been taken of this passage to throw 
coutempt upon tlie report, by representing its authors as in¬ 
consistent in conceding- that all is right, and yet requiring a 
dmnge offensive and burdensome to those who are doing the 
best their circumstances will allow. I fed therefore con¬ 
strained to say, the reusons given for desiring a change in 
tlie Discipline, umnely, that, the book docs not, in express 
terms, indicate our real sentiments or define our practice as 
it is, and does not bear such a testimony against the evil as 
the common sentiment of the Church demands, would have 
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been complete without the declarations referred to, hut it 
was thought that erroneous opinions were prevalent in the 
North respecting the anti-slavery character of our churches 
on the “border,” and that such declarations as the report 
contains were in justice demanded. The passage of the Fu¬ 
gitive Slave Bill (I shall endeavor to refrain from speaking 
of that bill and its consequences in such language as niv in¬ 
stinctive indignation prompts) as is universally known, con¬ 
vulsed the public mind at the North. Unfortunately for us, 
the first case of its application in the city of New York was 
by a Baltimore Methodist. Another euse in Northern New' 
York occurred soon after, through the agency of a man 
whose Christian character and respectability as a member of 
the M. E. f 'hurch, was fully endorsed by the editor of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal, The first and most fla¬ 
grant instance of the execution of that 1 iw, occurring in the 
city of Boston, was reported to be by a 'Methodist from 
Western Virginia, and the report was not ;o my knowledge 
then contradicted, though, as 1 here learn, he was a vestry¬ 
man iu another church Now, by these and similar events, 
an opinion very unfavorable to even the Christian eharact- r 
of border Methodists, not to say their anti-slavery character, 
obtained very extensively, evidence appeared in our commit¬ 
tee fully authorizing the conviction that these occurrences 
were no fair exponents of the real state of things among 
our brethren of the border eonferene s, and more, that they 
were afflicted by those events no less tlmti we were ; in a 
word, we were bound to believe what we have stated in our 
report, and we thought that it was due to truth and justice 
that we should say as much—hence the paragraphs referred 
to; and I have only to regret the indiscretion which has 
rendered this explanation necessary. 

Of the Bible argument, on which much learning has been 
employed in the progress of this debate, I will not tax the 
attention of the conference to say more than, first, unless it 
can be shown that sinful slaveholders were intentionally ad¬ 
mitted to the apos!olio church—a portion which I suppose 
no one will advocate—the discussion has no relevancy to the 
question of adopting this report, as the report contemplates 
the exclusion of none o:h<rs—second. I think it fairly infera¬ 
ble that slaveholders were members of the apostolic churches 
—precisely such slaveholders as those to whom we open 
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the (.loot’s of our church. If niereeuury slaveholders were 
in the church, the)’ were'there for the sumereast n that the? 
Hie among uk, (kp heyoiot all doubt they are,) namely, that 
<m opening the door Tor a good mini a wicked one has slipped 
in by bis side, arid we could not avoid it becaus we could 
not search the heart. 

Mr. President,lor want of time 1 deb r much I would like to 
say, and without attempting the formality of uti easy egress, 
I conclnde abruptly by expressing an intense desire that it 
may be the pleasure of the Conference t<> vote directly by 
veas and rinys oii both the resolutions of the report, and 
with their deliberate decision, whatever if may be, 1 shall 
most certainly be content. 

Mr. Watson arose, and spoke in substance as follows: 

Perseverance has ut last prevailed—fortune favors the brave 
(AJludiug to the numerous unsuccessful attempts to obtain the floor.) 
Mr. President, 1 am in favor ol the principles contained iu the res¬ 
olution which the pending resolution proposes to lay on the table. 
I shall not, therefore vole tor the pending resolution out of auy op¬ 
position to the principle of prohibition to slaveholding in the M. 
E. Church, contained in the majority report. 

1 am in favor of the earliest pra "Unable moment of inserting in 
our Discipline a rule that shall prohibit the holding or recognizing 
the holding of humanity as property by our Church members. 

I am for making non-s!aveho)diag a condition of membership in 
theJM. E. Church. I am in favor of the passage of such a lew, 
absolute iu its sweep and unequivocal iu its wording. I am not, 
however, for J.be passing of such a statu.e iu such a manner that 
will constitute it a nulity. I am far proceeding constitutionally, 
tor iu no other way can we act effectively : : nd if the layiug of the 
resolution of the report on the table would remove from me the 
power of acting in favor of the prohibition, I should most cer- 
iairily be opposed to it. But I regard the laying of that resolu¬ 
tion on the table for the purpose of comiug to an earlier change of 
the organic law of the Church, as only changing our tactics, while 
we battle for the same great truth. Why, 1 ask, do brethren want 
to come to a vote, on the change of the general rule ? hat change 
do they propose to make? What are they driving’ at in theduture? 
Why, if they do not act aimless, they desigu introducing into the 
Discipline of the M. K. Church a law prohibiting all slaveholding. 
For my own part, [ will not conceal this design. Were I to do so, 
I should prove recreant to my cause and my constituency. I re¬ 
peat, that I am an advocate for prohibition uow and forever. 

My conviction of its neeissity have been much strengthened at 
this General Conference. I am hero a learner, and 1 have certainly 
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learned something. If the light which has been shed upon my 
mind be true light., then is the M. E. Church more pro slavery, or 
rather less anti-slavery, than I have been in the habit of believing. 
I have always repelled with indignation, during the twelve years .1 
mv ministerial life, and the ten years of my editorial life, the. impu¬ 
tation that the M. E. Church recognized, in her organic law, the 
right of a member to hold a human being as property. With ref¬ 
erence to this great truth in which I have bten wont to glory. I 
have never deemed it necessary to contend for a change in the Con¬ 
stitution of the Church, in order to make a prohibitory statute in 
the chapter binding. In this, however, it seems that I was urstu- 
ken. Well. I’m sorry. The high authority of Doctors, and the 
aged aud the learned, the beloved aDd venerable board of Bishops, 
having all decided against me—having all decided that to change 
the chapter, without charging the Constitution would be uncon¬ 
stitutional, and the setting up of a new term of membership, in 
violation of the organic law of the Church, I feel myself compelled 
by these reasons, were there no others, to step cautiously ; in other 
words to commence at once at the Constitution. And in view of 
the doctrine that has here been set up in reference to the organic 
law of the Church, I must say that I am in haste to record ray 
vote upon that subject. My conscience, sir, troubles me upon this 
subject. True, by this process, the principle of prohibition may 
be installed in the Discipline, at a much later day than he had 
hoped. Well, sir, we can well aford to wait, in view of the magni. 
tude of the work. Great reforms must necessarily proceed slowly f 
in order to operate successfully. A hot-bed growth always argues 
a sickly life, and a speedy decline. Bisides, sir, we are already pro¬ 
gressing upon this subject with immense rapidly. Look what has 
been done, and said, and enacted upon tire suhj< ct of slaveholding 
since the last General Conference. Look what has been done by 
this General Conference already. Contemplate the moral egrets of 
the discussion of the last five dayB. 1 declare to yon. sir, that these 
have been among the most solicitous of my life, they have been 
among the happiest of my life. No one upon the floor of this Gene¬ 
ral Conference, has been "found to staud up here and defend Slavery. 
The only question between the two parties seems to have been one 
of right and expediency. All acknowledge that Slavery is wrong, 
vile, accursed, But all do not acknowledge that it is wrong to ad¬ 
mit the slaveholder to the communion of our Church. The breth¬ 
ren holding to this latter view, do not defend slavery, but defend 
simply their mode of making it, contending that snch mode is ex- 
tirpatory. We cannot agree with them—will not doubt their sin¬ 
cerity—we dare not question them when they say they are opposed 
to 81avery, but we must call in question their mode of treating it. 
We believe their medicine is a mere flattering opia'e, end rot cur¬ 
ative. We sympathize with them under their embarrassments. We 
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1 iv« them, aud will put our shoulder to their burdens without en¬ 
dorsing their doctrines. We hope that as time advances better 
counsels will prevail. We hope that they will be prepared, as light 
upon this great question will spread, to take with us an advanced 
step upon this subject, wit bout any of those consequences following, 
of which they are so much in dread. 

Wo are no destructionists, but constructionists. We lean with 
shuddering horror, over the yawning precipice of a second distnem 
bermeut of our ecc'esiastical unity. We shall do all we can to 
prevent it, only let it so be that we shall not sacrifice the truth as 
the price of compromise. Again, Mr. President, I repeat I have 
been in the habit of supposing and contending that he who held a 
slave as property, was a member of our church by forbearance and 
tolerance, and not by constitutional right. The doctrine set up by 
this General Conference is, that he is there by constitutional right, 
aud that we cannot deprive him of that right, without changing 
the organic law of the church. Well, sir, I go for making that 
change, with a view of taking from the slaveholder this right.— 
Any details will, of course, be out of order ; but I give this as ray 
reason why I wish this resolution to prevail. And now a word in 
conclusion: I hope it will not be understood that, while I profoundly 
defer to the judgments and arguments of those brethren who con¬ 
tend that a change of the chapter without changing the constitu¬ 
tion would be to act unconstitutionally, yet I cannot so believe, 
notwithstanding my action in this case. 

And now, before I sit down, permit me to thank the Conference ^ 
for their indulgence, aDd congratulate them upon the present state 
of things. This agitation. Sir—these discussions are viewed by 
me with the brightest hope. They indicate progress on the great¬ 
est question of the age. They are not the result of outside, pres¬ 
sure ; they are the fruits of the church’s enlightened conscience : 
they bubble up, sir, from her inmost heart, a well of a more vigorous 
life ; they may be attended with much to deplore, but this is the 
price of all reform in this world. An uoniixed good, unless it be 
that of pure grace is nowhere the allotment of man. I view the 
present struggle but as those paiu spasms or epidemic diseases pe¬ 
culiar to and the most liable to attack children of a healthy growth. 

A healthy child, sir, is none the worse off for having passed the 
epoch of measles or whooping cough. Nature, too, turns school¬ 
master just here. When the eloquence of Omnipotence is heard 
in the thunder, and its irresistibility is seen in the lightning, aDd it 
smites the public down, or dealt out instant death in a private home, 
or scatters the giant oak into splinters with which an infant may 
play, accompanying all this is the genial shower, the gentle cloud, 
stooping down to melt in fatness on the land, while the sunbeams 
kiss the last wrinkle of wrath front its brow and bend there in 
blushing beauty, God's own signet ring of assurance and hope.— 
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The present agitation, sir, though not an unmixed good, is like the 
stuoms that purifies the element—we view it as one of the greatest 
goods. 

Let the oak be chewed to atoms by the tooth of fiery fury. Let 
the stately dome be lit to a blaze by the torch from the cloud—let 
life itself pay the forfeit, but let truth and purity fall like copious 
showers over all the earth. 

Brother Stevens said : He never corrected a brother while 
he was speaking ; he approved no such interruptions ; but 
now, that Doctor Raymond was through, he must remark 
that he did not sav that mercenary Slavery was constitu¬ 
tionally admitted into the Church, but the Church being by 
its secondary, as well as its constitutional- law, anti-slavery 
still did legally and constitutionally admit simple slavchohl- 
ing. Who in his senses can deny this historical fact. When 
a slaveholder presents himself at your altar for admission, 
you have no right, as your law now stands, to take his slave- 
holding as (in the hingaage of the report^ “prima facie evi¬ 
dence of his guilt.” He is admissable under your present 
law, whether constitutional or secondary. 

fie is either constitutionally or unconstitutionally admit¬ 
ted ; if constitutionally, then the point is conceded ; if un¬ 
constitutionally, then all the administration of the Church 
^rom the beginning—all the administration of Asbury, Coke, 
and the fathers, relating to Slavery, has been unconstitution 
al. Does any one dare say this. Slavery has not been 
sanctioned by our Church at any time, in any way ; but it 
lias been legally and constitutionally tolerated among us. 
All the'declarations of Dr. Raymond on the subject are 
therefore irrelevant ; they are worse, they misrepresent his 
opponents. 1 was a public representative of the abolitiou 
cause before that brother deigned to recognize it. I always 
understood that the reason of our anti slavery efforts in the 
Church, was the assumed fact that the Church, though not 
pro-slavery, still tolerated slavery ; and I never before heard 
it affirmed by any good Church authority among us, that it 
was unconstitutionally tolerated. If riot, then it is constitu¬ 
tionally tolerated. This is what I contended for, as the im¬ 
plication of the general rnle. I have been contending, sir, 
lb anti-slavery action, but for it by the constitutional pro¬ 
cess. I want not that our m^ti-slavery action be hereafter 
disregarded and decried as unconstitutional. I love Doth 
the church and the anti-slavery cause too much to expose 
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either to such a peril. Why will brethren then persist In 
such misconstructions ? Why persist in such doubtful and 
dangerous measures 1 Dr. Raymond is a comparatively 
young abolition 1st. I never knew him very active in the 
cause til! this session. He does .not, therefore, know, per¬ 
haps its old grounds. In Zion’s Herald I always occupied 
my present position. We must riot break up the Constitu¬ 
tion, nor break down the Church, for in doing so, we break 
down ourselves as Abolitionists. This is my old position.— 
Slavery is in the church—this is the reason why we labor 
against it in the church. It is in the church, not sanctioned 
by it, but tolerated by it—by its law, secondary and consti¬ 
tutional. Who can deny it? There has never been one 
hour of the church’s history since its organization under its 
present consolation, in which simple slaveholdiug was debar¬ 
red from its communion. Has the Church been acting un¬ 
constitutionally thus through its whole history ? If not, 
then all I have said is true—it has been acting constitution 
ally. At one time among the frequent' variations of its 
chapter on slavery, is found a rule expressly providing that 
the preacher shall talk ‘‘freely and faithfully” to the slave¬ 
holder, on his admission to the church, though not a word is 
said of emancipation. Was this admission unconstitutional ?. 
and yet enacted by the assembled ministry of the Church, 
with Asburv and Coke at their head? Iso, no, sir, brethren 
driven by my humble speech from the unconstitutional basis 
of their report, can’t forgive it, as generous ami convinced 
men should do ; they argue not against me, for they can’t, 
but throw themselves on mere verbalisms against me. They 
cannot succeed in this pettifogging logic. The facts of my 
speech stand unshaken and unshakenble amidst it all, like 
nj’ghty rocks on the sea-shore, amidst the mere play of the 
waves of the retreating tide. 

Dr. Raymond intimates that after my speech, it became 
impossible to pass this objectionable part of the report.— 
Happy, thrice happy shall 1 be, sir, to find the compliment 
becoriio a fact, when our session is over. Then shall I, the 
humblest one among you, have the honor of saving the anti¬ 
slavery cause from the irredeemable dishonor of having de¬ 
feated itself by attempting to Jyrce on the Church an un¬ 
constitutional measure—-which, if even it were not uncon¬ 
stitutional, yet as so considered by our best author!tes, ought, 
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never for one moment to be thought of in an exigency so 
critical as the present—a measure which by its defeat now, 
can in a short time be constitutionally secured, if desirable 
and safe. More than this, dearer to my heart, and to all 
our hearts, I shall have the honor of siving the church from 
wreck ; for if this measure should pass, our unity is go"e and 
our history closed. God lie thanked by me, in this agitated 
hoar, if he has put this crown of glory around my unworthy 
brow 1 Ouce before, sir, did x similar exigency provideu- 
tially devolve upon me. My opponeuts here seem to inti¬ 
mate that I have retreated from my old ground. Far other¬ 
wise is it. When I was called to the Editorship of Zion’s 
Herald, it wag to rescue the anti-slavery cause and the 
church from the ruin to which Orange Scott (a man noble, 
though erring) and his associates was leading it. Louder 
reproaches than those I hear to-day, were then poured upon 
me ; but God helped me to be firm, and though nearly every 
Methodist altar in New England trembled and tottered, the 
church and the anti-slavery cause were saved, and the latter 
has since stood on a basis of both prudence and effectiveness, 
which, as yonr men of the Border have repeatedly said here, 
has constrained you to respect and honor it ; and here T 
left it four years ago ; and here I stand to day, defending 
its honor and integrity again. Happy, happy am I, in this 
compliment of my friend from New England—it reconciles 
ray history as an abolitionist—it crowns that history. 

[E. H. Pilcher judged it best to fix an hour for taking up 
the question on adopting the 1st resolution of the anti-slav¬ 
ery report in favor of changing the “ General Rule”—that 
which required a two third’s vote of the General Coufer 
ence, and the subsequent concurrence of three fourths of the 
preachers of all the An. Conferences. 

ITe accompanied his motion with rent irks deprecatory of 
the dreadful results that would certainly be reached if the 
anti-slavery men were compelled to vote on the new chapter 
first. He intimated that it would certainly be adopted, 
whatever might follow. And on those who urged this course 
must the responsibility rest. He was authorized to propose 
action on the change of the general rule, first, us an olive 
brance. They might not deem it necessary to act ou the 
second part of the report, lie judged it would not be. 

Hr. Kenneduy with an unusual nmount of euiliusiasum, 
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consented for one, to accept the " olive branch,” thus tend¬ 
ered. He thought the time bad come for the consumma^- 
tion of a closer union of heart and hand of opposing influ¬ 
ences which should abide forever. He spoke, he said, “ ad¬ 
visedly.” 

Mr* Wilson of Baltimore opposed taking up the first part 
of the report, because it related to a change in the organic 
law which had not beeu touched by the previous discussion. 

Dr. Durbin was ready if the speeches were yielded, to 
vote and withdraw his opposition previously expressed. 

Wm. Cooper wanted to Know if by voting on this first 
part of the report, the agitation would be laid forever ? Or 
would it be colled up again ! He was indignantly emphat¬ 
ic in his manner, and say, we are ready for a struggle if you 
say so. 

E. H. Pilcher said, 1 presume Br. Cooper was not in 
when I made my Temarks at the opening. 

Cooper, I was sir ! 

Pilcher, Then I understand him to throw down ilv gaunt¬ 
let of defiance. Shall it be so then by those wh . .n • run 
that guantlet? Why do brethren resist a proposal of ; eace? 
Are they more anxious for war than harmony and in the 
church. Are they afraid of a trick ? Why wish to increase 
the discord by postponement ? My own convictions and de¬ 
sires breathe a better purpose. 

Dr. Durbin, “ that is precisely our position.” “ But,” he 
enquired “ if the friends of the new rule fail to get the vote 
of two thirds in its favor, does that Bettle it ?” 

Mr. Pilcher replied that he did not care for any further 
action. A vote on that question was all he desired. 

Mr. Griswold, (of New York east) said he was unwill¬ 
ing to be driven to vote on the new chapter. As he ap¬ 
proved of a part of it and disapproved of a part He 
could not vote for against it without being placed in a false 
position. 

J. A Collins disclaimed all pnrpose of placing a brother 
in a false position. He can have no objection to voting on 
the 1st resolution. 

P. Coombs disclaimed all suspicion of unfairness or trick 
ery on the part of those who proposed to vote on the 1st 
resolution. 

After some sparring, of little moment, the floor, after a 
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struggle was to Dr. McClintock, and the Conference ad¬ 
journed to meet at 2 P. M ] 

Afternoon Session.— The discussion on slavery was resumed : 

Dr. McClintock said—that were he to consult Lis own feelmga 
he would avoid this discussion altogether. Oppressed by a sense 
of great personal calamity (the death of his father,) he should not 
stand here did he not feel that the branch of the church to winch 
he owed so much, was imminently threatened with a great calam¬ 
ity. The time may come, in some luture age, when the historian 
Bbail give five or six lines to an account like the following. He 
may tell that, “ in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there 
arose men of godliness, zeal, energy, who went abroad, through 
length and breadth of every land, proclaiming the Gospel of the 
Sou of God, and everywhere achieving successes beyoud all former 
precedent in the history of religion after the apostolic age. But 
these men, though they had zeal enough to gather a great church, 
had not wisdom enough to guide it. May God save our church 
from ever being the subject of such a record. If there ever was a 
time whed the church had need of the wisdom that cometh from 
above, that is now. May God grant His wisdom to guide us in 
speaking and in our writing, at this great crisis of our church his¬ 
tory. Mr. President, the spirits of our ministerial commission is 
given in the words of the Apostle: “We have not received the 
spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.’ — 
It is a spirit of courage, not of pusillanimity. We need to be 
brave men ; after godliness, perhaps courage is our greatest need. 
But our courage is to be tempered and animated by love : not 
tempered into weakness, or stimulated into rashness. It should al¬ 
ways be under the guidance of that wise discretion to which the 
Apostle gives the name of “ a sound mind.” If we need to be 
brave in order to do right on the southern border, to stand up 
against the pro-slavery sentiment, we may need it also on our nor¬ 
thern border, to stand up against a fanatical abolition sentiment. 
It is easy enough, anywhere, to go with the crowd ; any coward 
can do that. He found it necessary, as others had done, to define 
his position. For himself there was no special magic in the phrase, 
“ The discipline as it is.” He did not profess to be a conservative, 
in the proper and historical sense of that word. When first intro¬ 
duced into English politics, the term was used to designate the tory 
party —a party that held on to old laws and usages simply because 
they were old. In this sense conservatism is a fearful evil; it has 
caused more calamities in human history than all false ambitions. 
The speaker said that his motto was, “ progress with order.” : So, 
with regard to our discipline, he would hold on to it, juBt as it is, 
in all its parts, vnless something better should be offered ; but when 
the better should appear, he would not stultify himself by holding 
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on to the worse. When we are convinced that aDy change is right, 
and at the same time expedient, we should only be truly conserv¬ 
ative in a good sense, by consenting to the chaDge. But to change 
simply for the sake of change, is as absurd and suicidal as to re* 
tain, simply for the sake of retaining. Had he been present to 
take part in the discussion on the Presiding Elder question, and on 
the question of the extension of time for the stationing of preach' 
era, he should doubtless have voted with the minority on each.— 
No, sir, the law of progress is the law of life. But he held at the 
same time, that true progress consists, not in uprooting good aDd 
established foundations, but in building upon them. And in all 
progressive movements a just and wise expediency must prevail, 
or the aim at progress becomes destructive. The first rule of true 
reform, as well as of genuine statesmanship, is summed up in a line 
of Shakespeare’s : 

“ Construe the times to their necessities.” 

Find out what their necessities are—find out the remedies, and then 
find out the mode and the time to supply them. It was not wise 
in young America (and he professed to be a young American) to 
set aside the wisdom of the fathers as folly. The man or the na¬ 
tion that despises the counsels of age, and makes light of the teach¬ 
ings of experience is on the road to ruin. In this respect we might, 
perhaps, learn a lesson from the good book, which, as Mr. Dodge 
had said, is, after all, our constitution. You might find the lesson 
in 1 Kings, chap, xii: 

“ And Rehoboam went to Shechem, for all Israel were come to 
Shechem to make him king. And it came to pass, when Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who was yet in Egypt, heard of it, (for he was 
fled from the presence of King Solomon, and Jeroboam dwelt in 
Egypt;) that they sent and called him. And Jeroboam and all 
the congregation of Israel came, and spake unto Rehoboam, saying : 
Thy father made our yoke grievous : now, therefore, make thou the 
grievous service of tby father, and his heavy yoke which he put 
upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee. And he said unto them, 
Depart yet for three days, than come again to me. And the peo¬ 
ple departed. 

“ And king Rehoboam consulted with the old men that stood 
before Solomon his father, while he yet lived, and said, How do ye 
advise that I may answer this people ? And they spake unto him, 
saying, It thou wilt be a servant unto this people this day, and 
wilt serve them, and answer them, and speak good words to them, 
then they will be thy servants forever. But he forsook the counsel 
of the old men, which they had given him, and consulted with the 
young men that were grown up with him, and which stood before 
him. 

“ So Jeroboam and all the people came to Rehoboam the third 
day, as the king had appointed, saying, Come to me again the third 
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day. And the king answered the people ronghly, and forsook the 
old menk counsel that they gave him ; And spake to them after 
the counsel of the young meD, saying, My father made your yoke 
heavy, and I will add to your yoke : my father also chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions. 

“ So when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, 
the people answered the king, saying, Wbat portion have we in 
David ? neither have we inheritenee in the son of Jesse : to your 
tents, O I lael: now see to thine own house, David. So Israel de¬ 
parted uuto their tents.” 

He wished also to state that he stood here as an anti slavery man, 
in a stronger sense, too, than that on which many men on this floor 
are an^i-slavery. He would speak and act in this place in behalf 
of the slave and of the church, which, in his heart he believed was 
doing great good to the slaves. Dr. Thompson had spoken of the 
three millions of dumb, helpless ones for whom we are. acting ; let 
us eee to it that we do act for their real interests, and not against 
them. He should, also, in this great crisis, speak and . vote con¬ 
scientiously ; and perhaps he might be allowed a word as to the 

E roper functions of conscience with regard to such a question. He 
eld that conscience should never be summoned to do the work of 
the intellect: the man who substitutes his conscience for reason 
and experience, is on the high road to fanaticism ; nay, he is a fan¬ 
atic. And no man is prepared to form a correct moral judgment 
upon a great and complicated social problem who has not, before¬ 
hand, grasped with his intellect all the elements of the problem. 
On this question before us, one that had veqed and baffled the 
mind 3 of philosophers and tortured the hearts of Christians for bo 
long a series of years—is it right to call upon “ common sense” to 
decide ? Shall “ intuition” cut the knot which intellect cannot 
solve ? No man should be so bold as to pronounce upon the moral 
guilt or innocense of men involved in the meshes of a great social 
system, even though it may be plain, even to “ common Bense, 
that the Bocial system is wrong in every fibre. And he believed 
that slavery was not the only system of which this remark was 
true. The relation of capital to labor was yet an unsettled prob¬ 
lem ; and he believed he involved many elements of wrong, which 
time would yet unfold, so that they should be potent even to “ com¬ 
mon sense.” But would it not be temerity indeed, in him, with his 
own conviction that the present relations of capital to labor are 
wrongful, to pronounce a sweeping moral condemnation upon the 
moral condition of all men engaged in trade or manufactures ? 

Thesa principles, Dr: McClintock thought, might be applied to 
the practical question which they were now discussing. Shall we 
send around to the annual conferences a resolution proposing to 
change the present rule on slavery so that it aball read the “buy 
ing, selling and holding a human being as property ?” So far as 
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he was concerned, he should answer that question in the negative , 
and the reasons for his conclusion were not far to seek. And a 
sufficient reason, if there were no other, is, that even if this move¬ 
ment were right, it is not expedient. He should have bad a few 
words to say upon the Christian doctrine of expediency, but his 
friend, Dr. Raymond, had admitted all that could be needed for the 
argument, in a practical matter, when the question is, what shall 
be done ? this is, and ought to be, the rule of our action. What 
is inexpedient, with reference to moral ends, can never be right, 
until, at least, the circumstances change. For many years, the 
church has been growing up in these United States, and oneofits 
largest and richest fiields lies within the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Conferences, partly in slaveholding territory. Other conferences 
have been opened in Western Virginia, Kentucky Missouri, and 
Arkansas. He would speak particularly of the Baltimore confer¬ 
ence, for the simple reason that it was one of the largest that was 
to be affected by our decision here, and be was pretty ^‘ ac¬ 
quainted with its condition. And now what do the delegates from 
Baltimore tell us will be the results of this proposed measure, if it 
be consummated ? Any benefit to the slave, or any more good to 
tee master ? No, sir, but simply destruction or separation. They 
tell us—and they arc true meo-that such + a measure will cause 
them— not indeed to forsake their flock-that they will never do- 
but to stand apart from their brethren of the north. To make 
non-slaveholding a term of membership, then, can have only one of 
these two results—either to uproot Methodism from that region, or 
to isolate it. Do you wish to brmg about either of these issues ? 
Is it expedient ? Is it right, in view of the best interests of the 
slave and of Methodism b Were a proposition brought here affect¬ 
ing the interests of New England in the same way he should not 
vote for it. unless it could be shown to his satisfaction, that New 
England should be sacrificed to the cause of religion and of the 
church. When the time comes, if come it ever sha.l, when the 
church in the slave states is proved to be false to the anti-slavery 
doctrines of our Discipline, when it can be shown that the true in¬ 
terests of our church, as an anti-slavery church, require that Bal¬ 
timore should be sacrificed, he would be ready to record his vote 
for it—but even then, such was his affection for the ministers and 
people of that conference, that afier the blow should be struck he 
would say, in the language of Mark Antony : 

« My heart lies in the coffiu there with Caisar.” 

It may be, sir, said the speaker, that my heart misleads my head, 
but I do not think so. What is our Church, sir, w the Baltimore 
conference ? She is an anti-slaveay church, by our book of Disci¬ 
pline, by all the traditions of the lathers, and by the present con- 
Viction of her ministers and her people. She is not ashamed or 
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utraid to avow the name tit m»a slavery ; there it stai.iis, written 
ineffectually upon her history, so that the world may read it. 

There she stands, an anti-slavery Church, end there may she 
stand forever. Her very existence as such, in a slaveholding region, 
is a most powerful protest against the system. Her influence tends 
entirely against the system, not by any interference with political 
or social questions, as such, on the part of her ministers, but by the 
silent yet perpetually operative influence of her principles, leaven¬ 
ing the society over which her influence exteuds. The moral gran 
deur of the position of the conferences in slaveholding States lies 
precisely here ; if they are not anti slavery, they should give place 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church South, which differs from us on 
this one question, and on no other. But between their position 
and that of the Church South, there is a great gulf; who would 
desire to bridge over that gull ? Who could do it, with the true 
interests of the Church or of the slave at heart ? It might be that 
there had exhisted in some minds a wish that the border conferen¬ 
ces had gone South in 1844, aud that the Free States had been 
left in peace on this question. But one flash of light from the 
throne above is enough to lay open the deep recess of selfishness 
from which such a feeling could spriug. 

He thought, too, that there existed in Northern minds a total 
misapprehension of the real state of things in the border conferen 
ces. Why, sir, in the Baltimore conference alone, the work of the 
manumission and conversion of the slaves had been going on for 
more than a half a century, and is going on still, und-r the influ 
ence, not of politics, but of Methodism. And what scroll could 
contain the names of slaves redeemed from the bondage of sin and 
now gathered safely in Heaven through the same instrumentality. 
He did not mean to say that there were no instances of sinful slave 
holding, or unchristian treatment of slaves in our church, but the 
instances were few—in quite as small a proportion as live against 
the law of God in other portions of the work ; and always, when 
known, made matter of Discipline. The newpapers trumpet abroad 
every instance of great wrongdoing, and very properly, too ; the 
newspapers do not trumpet the multitudinous acls of virtue and 
benevolence, of which that part of the country is the theatre, and 
this, too, is proper. Here sits an aged and veneruble man, Mr. 
Griffith, crowned with the glory of fifty years’ faithful ministry, 
who could tell (for be remembers every thing he learns) many a 
story of voluntary 'manumission by Methodist slaveholders ; yet, 
even he could not tell half the tale. What conference in the Free 
Sates can present any such record —not a record of resolutions and 
memorials, but of unequivocal, authentic deeds, involving personal 
and pecuniary sacrifices, continued through a series of years ?— 
Shall this work, involving such vast interests for time and eternitv, 
go on, or shall it stop ? No vote of mine, said Dr. McClintock. 
shall stop it. 
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Moreever, sir, the people of Pennsylvania and New Jersey are 
not prepared for such action as this resolution proposes. They are 
anti-slavery, Bir, in their sentiments, but not so far advanced in that 
line as the people further north. They are becoming more and 
more so every day ; the sentiment is a growing one there, and ev¬ 
erywhere else in the Free States ; and no mau need think any ef¬ 
forts of bis can stop it. He that expects it to stop until its work 
is done, is like the foolish rustic in Horace, who stood by the river 
bank waiting till it should run out that he might cross dry shod: 

Labitur et labltur in omne volubilis oevum. 

Bat is it the part of wisdom and prudence, so far in advance of 
public opinion that it will inevitably defeat itself ? One point more, 
said, the speaker, and I have done. Do not the difficulties that 
have pressed upon all who have attempted to frame a new law for 
our Church on Slavery at this Conference, and for the four years 
past, show that the time for framing it has not come ? A large 
committee has had the subject in band for weeks—they have turn¬ 
ed the subject over in every shape: yet the law, as they have 
framed it, hardly satisfies any two men that look at it together.— 
One member of that committee told me, I think, that he had made 
fifty trials at it without satisfying himself? Is not this, of itself, 
sir, proof that the time has not come ? Wheu the fit time comes, 
there will be no such difficulty. The terms of the law will readily 
be found when the time for the law arrives. Law is not made ; it 
grows ; 

After this speech several fugitive remarks were uttered 
amid the usual bustle before taking the question. 

The previous question was ordered by a vote of 146 to 56. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Before the final vote several remarks were made expres¬ 
sive of uneasiness and unwillingness to vote. And some 
endeavored to give reasons for their vote when their names 
were called. 

Dr. Clarke, editor of the Ladies’ Repository, protested 
against being called so suddenly and unpreparedly on tht, 
“ new rule.” He deemed the constitution now anti-slavery. 
If guilty slaveholders were in the church they were there 
by stealth. It was with these views that the New York 
Conference voted against any change. He voted “ nay,” 
protesting against the doctrine of Br. Stevens’ speech.” 

F. G. Hibbard did not like the phraseology of the new 
rule—it would, if carried, produce interminable troubles, 
ge did not believe in the right of property in man. He 

ed to vo te era phatically against the chattel principle, 
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hut hesitated to vote for the new rule. He finally voted 
“ aye.” 

W. H. Pearne disclaimed all sympathy for Br. Stevens* 
doctrine that slaveholding was recognized in our organic 
law. 

The vote stood finally : 

Yeas.—S. Allen, Me ; N. Allyn, S. Ill; G. Baker, B. R; D. K. Bann¬ 
ister, N. E; H. N. Barnes, N. Ind; P. S. Bennett, Wis; L. W. Berry. 
Iowa; J. S. Bingham, B. R;,C. Blakesley, Oneida; G. W. Brower, N. 
Ind; E. B Bradford, Prov. D. W. Bristol, Oneida ; W. H. Brockway, 
Mich; J. A. Bronse, S. E. Ind; A. Brown, Cin ; S. D. Brown, Troy ; 
D. D. Buck, E. Gen ; D. Barns, Mich ; A. G. Burton, Yt ; JG M Car¬ 
penter. Prov ; J Chamberlane, Gen ; H R Clark, Wyo : C S Coats, 
E Gen ; S. W. Coggeshall, Prov ; E Cook, Wis ; W. Cox, Pitts ; B. 
F. Crary, Ind ; H. Crews, R. R.; L Crowell, N E ;N Culver, N H ; 
A J Dana, Oneida ; J Dempster, R R ; J Dennis, E Gen ; W B Dis- 
brow, NO;J Dodge, E Gen ; M Dustin, Cin ; J Erwin, BR: W F 
Evans, NH; WF Farrington, M e ; J B Finley, Cin ; J Flowers, 
Erie ; J Floy, N Y East; J W Gowble, Cin ; L P French, E Me ; 
J K Gillett, Mich ; P D Gorrie, B R ; S Gregg, Erie ; W Griffin, 
Troy ; E E Griswold, N Y East; L B Gurley NO ;BN Hall,Troy ; 
R Haney, RR;WL Harris, N O ; G B Hawkins, Erie : U Heath, 
Ohio ; J Henderson, Pittsburg ; F G Hibbard, E Gen ; M Hill, Erie ; 
L Hitchcock, Rock River ; F C Holliday, South East Indiana ; W 
Hosmer, E Gen ; W C Hoyt, N Y E ; D P Hubbard, Troy ; P T 
Kenny Prov ; W J Kidder, Yt ; J E King Yt ; H Kingsley, Erie ; 
J C Kingsley, Gen ; L L Knox, E Me ; J M Leiby, Wis; J A Lemon, 
N Ind ; A Lowry, Cin ; T Marcy, N Eng; H Matteson, B R; J Moffatt, 
Pitts ; J Morey, R R ; G L ; Mulfinger, R R ; Parks, Oni ; S Park, 
Troy ; W H Pearne, Wyo ; A J Phelps, B R ; E H Pilcher. Mich ; 
H E Pilcher, NO ;CD Hillsbury, E Me ; A Poe, N O ; J Porter, N 
Eng ; G Pratt,. E Me ; D B Randall, Me ; M Raymond, N E ; W 

Reddy, Onei ; J M Reed, N Y East ;-Requa, Wis ; W Rice, 

N Eng ; R S Rust, N H ; A Sanderson, Me ; R Sapp Mich ; S D 
Simons, Cal; C N Smith, N H ; H L Stark, Troy ; C Star, Onei ; 
F H Stanton, B R , S R Thayer, N E ; J L Thompson, N W Ind : 
E Thompson. N O ; J Thurston. N H ; R L Wait, Gen ; S Wakefield 
Pitts ; S Washburne, Troy ; J V Watson, Mich ; J Watts, E Gen ; 
poonebster, Yt ; Wheeler. NO ; W F Wilson, Erie ; A J Wither- 
ard, , Troy ; E Youcum, Wis ; W Young. Cin ; —Hull ; J M Stal- 
ham,N W Ind ; A Stevens Prov ; D A Wheadon, Onei; C S Burling- 
ham, Gen.—122. 

Nats— I N Baird, Pitts ; H Bangs, N Y East ; J Barker, Pitts, 
Battelle, WVajJG Beach, N Y ; A Bewley, Ark ; J D Blain, Cal; 
S B Blake. Cal ; G M Boyd, N W Ind ; R Boyd, Pitts ; C Brooks, 
Cin ; J Brooks Iowa B F Brown Balt; G F Brown, N J ; H W Buck, 
III; T Carlton, Gen ; P Cartwright, Ill ; J M Chiviogton, Miss ; 
D W Clark, N Y : J A Collins, Balt ; W H Collins, Mich ; Z Con- 
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nell, O ; S F Gonrey, Ky ; P Coombe. Phil ;W Cooper, Phil ; J B 
Corrington, S Ill ; M D Crawford. N Y ; G R Crooks, Phil ; J Cun¬ 
ningham, Phil ; J Drummond, W Va ; J P Durbin, Phil ; I N Felch , 
N J ; M Gohen, Balt ; W Graham, N W Ind ; B Griffin, N Y ; A 
Griffith Bald ; W Hamilton, Balt; J Hill, Ind ; W Hurst, Balt ; F 
Hodgson, Phil ; J H Hopkins, Mich ; S Howard, 0 ; J M Jamison, 
O ; J Kennedy. N Y East ; L H King, N Y ; Calvin Kingsley, Erie ; 
J Kisling, S E Ind : P Kuhl, Ill ; J Lanihan Balt ; W F Lauk, Pitts 
J L Lenhart, N J ; J Lewis, N J ; J Lucock, ER;J McClintock, N 
J;WM Combe, Phil ; G Martin, WVa;J S Martin, Balt ; J B 
Merwin, N Y aast ; S Y Monroe, N J : N J B Morgan, Balt ; W Nast 
Cin : J Z Nichols, N Y ; A M Osbon, N Y ; T H Pearne, Oregon ; 
Geo Peck, Wy : J H Perry, N Y East ; J Poisall, Balt 5 J S Porter 
N J ; J H Power, N O ; T J Quigley, Phil : H W Reed, Iowa ; A A 
Reece, Balt: Price, NY; Wfl Roberts. Oregon ; M Robertson. 
Ark ; C W Ruter, S E Ind ; G Rutlidge Ill 5 T B Sargent, Balt ; H 
Slicer Balt ; W C Smith Ind : Summer RR;J S Swain N J ; H S 
Talbut Ind ; J Van Cleeve S Ill ; S Van Deusen NY; G W Wal¬ 
ker Cin ; H Wallace Ill ; W A Wilmer, N J ; N Gilson. Balt; D 
Worthington. Iowa ; E G Wood, S E Ind ; Jacob Young 0 ; T J 
Thompson, Phil; J M Trimble, 0 ; A J Triplet, Ky; WDR Trot¬ 
ter, I 1 .— 94 . 

To carry the vote so as to bring it under the cognizance 
of the Annual Conference required 149 votes. It only re¬ 
ceived 122, which lacked 27 votes of a constitutional ma¬ 
jority. 

Bishop Waugh announced that the “resolution is not adop¬ 
ted, not having two-thirds of the votes in its favor.” 

Dr. Raymond moved that the second part of the report 
be now takeu up for action. 

Mr. Cooper with great earnestness moved to lay that mo 
tion on the table. 

Dr. Osbon deemed Dr. Raymond’s motion an outrage. It 
was the understanding that if they consented to vote on the 
new rule firRt, the other side would not call up the new 
chapter. 

Dr. Kennedy seemed very much disturbed. He had yield¬ 
ed his opposition to the action on the first part of report, 
as a peace measure. He did not consult with others, but 
supposing that he was treating with honorable men he met 
them with an open hand. Certainly he was assured that 
the opposite party would not call up this second part, at all, 
It was to remain on the table, untouched, uucalled by them. 
This was the pledge. 

Who pledged ? who pledged ? said several. 
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I disclaimed any formal pledge. It was the individual 
opinion of a worthy brother after consulting as he said with 
others. 

Dr. Raymond. This is all new to me. 

Dr. Durbin almost ran up to the platform and vehemently 
protested and argued the points made by Dr. Kennedy. 

A rambling discussion ensued about taking votes by yeas 
and nays. Dr. Durbin did’nt like it. J. H Collins did 
Parks of Oneida and Reed of N. Y East agreed with Col¬ 
lins. 

Mr-Hill declared that he had been pressed to vote, by 
the yeas and nays for what he did not believe right, because 
it was not safe to do otherwise Others are in the same fix. 
We must go in favor of anything that the committee re¬ 
ported. 

A general hubbub ensued—Pilcher of O. B. M. Hall— 
Finley—Hibbard — and others, mingled in the strife of 
tongues. 

C. Kinsley oj posed taking the vote now. He was how¬ 
ever anxious that something be done for the extirpation of 
slavery. 

Poe seemed to be in the position described by Hill. He 
was “ already chased and crowded contrary to his feelings. 

E W. Coggswell opposed taking up the report. He was 
willing to have it remain on the table and die there 

Pilcher of Michigan explained his relation to “ the peace 
measure.” I proposed taking the question on the 1st resolu¬ 
tion first as a peace measure. I was asked if I could pledge 
that the other part of the report would not be taken up. I 
could not. My personal opinion was that it would not. If 
it comes to the test I shall vote for the new chapter. 

Dr. Raymond proposed to withdraw the motion to take up 
but it was remonstrated against by loud cries of no ! no 1 

J. S. Porter of New Jersey proposed a motion to lay Dr. 
Raymond’s motion on the table as a test vote. Loud cries 
of “ no, no, no,” from the opponents of the report—“ not a 
test vote ! not a test vote 1” 

Dr. Dempster rebuked the winds and the Bea, but there 
was no calm. The excitment was intense. The friends of 
the report were about to be defeated by a trap prepared by 
the opponents, and by the treachery of a few called friends. 
And the opponents of the report did not wish them to see 
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the trap at their feet. There w«s a straggle in which un¬ 
fairness was palpably manifest, but not to the eyes of the 
victims. Finally, James Porter gainer] the floor, he said 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the motion to take up. 
As to any understanding amoDg brethren, that if we would 
come to a direct vote ou the first resolution, the second 
would not be urged, I know nothing. Knowing that many 
were anxious to vote on the first, which proposes to change 
the General Rnle, I yesterday moved to make voting on that 
resolution the order of the day, for 3-1-2 o’clock. I made 
that motion without consulting any Dne except the brethren 
who board with me, and I made it purely with a view of 
coming to a vote on some part of the Report, and saving 
time. I did not suppose that brethren wished to discuss it. 
I was ready to vote upon it, and I thought others were.— 
But when I saw that members were not ready, aud that my 
object was likely to be defeated, I withdrew the motion—. 
I made no pledges then in regard to the second resolution, 
und I have made none since. 

I desire now, to take up this resolution. Not with a 
view to coming to a direct vote upon it, for lam not ready 
ior this. T have not been ready. Brethren have inquired 
why I did not speak upon the report. My auswer is, it has 
uever folly pleased me, from the moment I first beard it read; 
and I do not wish to come to a direct vote upon it. Bat if 
I am pressed to it—if I must vote for this or nothing I shall 
vote it : and there are fifty upon this floor who sympathize 
with me in these feelings. This matter has been carried too 
far, sir, to be dropped here. You let those speeches that 
have been delivered tro out over the length and breadth of 
the land- and be read by our people, unaccompanied by any 
anti-slavery expression from this body, and they will produce 
results we shall not be able to counteract. 

I hope the resolution will be taken up. Not to protract 
the discussion—we have had too much discussion already.— 
I have a substitute 1 wish to offer, and one upon which I 
believe we can harmonize. Let us not get in a hurry, but 
deliberate ou the subject until we hit upon something that 
will be satisfactory. You know, sir, that I am no revolu¬ 
tionist. J go for the whole church. While I would not in¬ 
crease the burdens of brethren on our Southern border, I 
cannot be indifferent to the demands of others. We have 
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difficulties as well as they, and we need protection • and it 
is in the power of this Conference to give it. I insist, there¬ 
fore that we take up the subject, and without long and de¬ 
sultory speeches, either alter the Discipline, or pass resolu¬ 
tions which shall meet the exigencies of the times. 

TDr Osborn, highly excited, took the floor. He denounced 
the course proposed as a trap. To secure the vote already 
taken, threats had been resorted to. He had been threat¬ 
ened with terrible consequences if that vote was not taker.. 
And now they have taken that vote, they would drive us to 
the second. During the dinner hour professions of peaca 
were held out to us in the event of a vote being agreed to on 
the first part of the report. Or, if we would not consent 
to it the rod of terrorem (!) was held over our heads. 

(“The rod of terrorem,” said Dr Hodgson, in an under¬ 
tone, “what’s that ?”) ...... 

B M. Hall assured the opponents ot the report, that they 
need not fear the report, for there was not the most distant 
prospect that a majority of the Conference wonld go for the 

^Henian Bangs talked at random fora few moments, 
against the report, all substitutes, all further action, lie 
was ashamed and indignant. He thought their vote on the 
new rule was to be the end of the agitation. 

(“So did 1 ,” “so did I,” and “ 1 .” 

He was ready to vote to adjourn to-night. Some one sec¬ 
onded “that motion.” . . . 

Mr. Bangs theu launched out an eloquent jet, in which 
‘cayenn pepper’ “everlasting wrangling about wj * 1 J 0 l L tc °“' 
vert a sinner nor save a soul,” “rolling thunder, the Kocky 
Mountains,” and “the Methodist E. Church” were strangely 


Before closing up, he distinctly informed the Conference 
of his opposition to this agitation, and that he thought it 
Methodist preachers would mind their work there would be 

U °Sanderson, of Me., declared that the understanding was 
as Dr. Kennedy represented. He would therefore oppose 

all farther action. . . . 

E Boyd was affi ted and disappointed. He voted against 
a change of the rule, deeming it right now. And he wanted 
to vote directly on the report which he was m favor of. 
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Bennet denied that any one had authority to pledge, as 
had been said. He wanted to vote directly ou the question. 

Reddy was displeased at the insinuation about tricks and 
traps. He thought there was no foundation for it. 

L. Hitchcock did not desire action on the new rule just 
beaause he doubted the constitutionality of the new chap- 
ter. 

He was, however, willing to postpone a vote on the new 
chapter. The friends of a change were not agreed. If the 
question was postponed for four years, they would be pre¬ 
pared to adopt just what was necessary, after having learned 
the opinion of the church, as expressed by future Annual 
Conferences. 

P. Coombs expressed a defiant feeling, and was under¬ 
stood to dare the friends of the new chapter to try their 
strength. ^ 

L. Hitchcock in somewhat of a similar tone, exclaimed, 
“Then we will put it through !” 

W. Cooper explained. “I am ready for anything now.” 

Soon after, in the midst of great excitement, the Confer¬ 
ence adjourned.] 

TWENTY-SIXTH DAY. 

Friday Morning, May 30. 

Soon after the opening of the session, Dr. Floy moved to 
suspend the order to take up the resolution on slavery. 

[He said he felt it a duty pressing upon him. He held in 
his hand a substitute to come up for consideration hereafter 

I have no poetry to quote, nor declamation. My heart's 
wish is to reach a conclusion of unanimity. I love my breth¬ 
ren everywhere on the border and northern frontier. Diffi¬ 
culties exist in both sections, but brethren must know there 
is a North. The border difficulty is by some deemed magni¬ 
fied, but not beyond the facts. Our border friends overlook 
the fact of pressure almost unbearable in other parts of our 
work. This compels us to do something in answer to the 
question about extirpation. They ask us to be hushed as 
death, so that when asked on our return, what did you do ? 
we shall be obliged to answer nothing at all—we talked, 
talked, talked. 

Brethren, we will not bo fettered. Would you have us 
hide our heads in shame, when asked the question, what 
16 
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have you doue for the extirpation of Slavery ? Just now 
there are peculiar signs of necessity that something must be 
done. The shed blood of our friends is coming up with 
strong cries from the Territory of Kansas. Horrible outra¬ 
ges are spread upon the pages of our daily newspapers.— 
What has set fire to Lawrence? Why is that gem of the 
prairie, that seekB to be consecrated gloriously to freedom, a 
heap of mouldering ashes ? 

Who struck down Senator Sumner ? (The question of or¬ 
der was stated.) t Aye,! order is it ? The Bishop thought it 
was not applicable to ttfe question. I am giving reasons for 
asking the rules suspended. I do but follow others. The 
reasons in favor of suspending the regular order of the day 
are, first, that some action is needed—and expected, if we 
would not disappoint the hopes of our people. 

1st. It is needed and expected. 

There may be exceptions to this. Let not the brethren 
forget, however, that beyond the border hundreds of thou¬ 
sands are looking for something to be done here. 

2d. Public sentiment everywhere demands it, especially 
where it is fanned by the aggressions of Slavery. The sim¬ 
ple question is on what side is the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, pro or anti-slavery. (Anti-slavery always.) Thank 
God for that. All we -want is to say so. Put it in black 
and white, and let it go forth. (It has gone forth.) 

(Stevens, in an undertone, requested Dr. Floy to read the 
substitute be had in his hands. Kot hearing exactly the re¬ 
quest, or deeming it an admonition to suspend his remarks, 
Mr. Floy remarked sharply :) 

I do not wish to be interrupted. I did not interrupt you 
in your speech, or during the reading, by Dr. McClintock, 
of your cogent and forcible recantation, if I may so call it. 

After other remarks, Mr. Floy read the substitute he pro- 

? osed to offer when the report should have been taken up.— 
t proposed to amend the chapter on slavery by retaining 
such parts as are found betweeu the quotation marks, and 
adding what is found in brackets. 

1. “We declare we are as much as ever convinced of the 
great evil of slavery,” [and hereby declare that the general 
rule forbids the traffic in slaves, and is opposed to slave¬ 
holding for mercenary or selfish purposes.] 
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2. “When any traveling preacher,” &c., the whole being 
retained as now, 

3. [It is the duty of the Annual Conferences and pastors 
to apply the general rules in conformity with these princi¬ 
ples.] 

This he offered in all honesty. He hoped thereby to pro¬ 
mote harmony. So far as I know all believe the doctrines 
set fortn. 

Dr. McCIintock demurred at some remarks made by Dr. 
Floy, which he deemed personally offensive. But they ex¬ 
plained, so as to be innoxious. 

Mr. Stevens explained his remarks to Dr. Floy as not de¬ 
signed to be an interruption. It was merely a request to 
have him read the substitute. He regretted the style of 
Dr. Floy’s response to him, yet he would not characterise it 
as an unhandsome reflection and a taunt. He was unfor¬ 
tunate in being misapprehended. But he was sure that when 
the brethren had read his printed speech, they w r ould stand 
corrected in regard to his positions. 

He then spoke of his activity in years past as an anti-sla¬ 
very man—declaring with a ringing emphasis, that “Abel 
Stevens is not a coward.” He besought them for the sake 
of justice, and as a brother—“Don’t represent me as a trai¬ 
tor. 

Dr. McCIintock asked if his printed speech was the same 
as that he delivered in all respects. 

Mr. Stevens said it was, with two or three phases excep¬ 
ted, whieli he had altered or omitted, not effecting the ar¬ 
gument employed, nor the integrity of the speech. 

Mr. Cooper indulged in an explosion, designed to be a 
speech against time. But at the expiration of 15 minutes, 
the Bishop declared that the suspension of the roles did not 
apply to a motion to lay on the table. So he had to quit.— 
During his utterance there was a legitimate development of 
bitterness in many exclamations or whispered communica¬ 
tions from one to another. 

Soon after this they approached the vote. 

Bennet inquired if this vote lay the subject on the table 
indefinitely. 

Dr. Kennedy jumped up with uncommon alacrity to an¬ 
swer, exclaiming, “no, no' no—only for the present.” 
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Several wanted to know if they could give reasons for 
their vote when called. Would it be in order . 

Bishop—Not at all. , 

The result was, in favor of laying the motion on the table 
to suspend the order of the day, that the report on slavery 
might be taken up, there were 123, nay 92. 

Those who voted against changing the General Rule so as 
to forbid slaveholdiug, voted to lay on the table, except 
Boyd, of Indiana, and Boyd, of Pittsburgh. ,, 

Of those who voted to change the General Rule, the fol¬ 
lowing voted to lay on the table, thus giving the go by to 
the question of slavery : 

Allen of Maine, Allyn of S. III., Barry, Brouse, Brown 
of Troy, Coggesball, Cox, Crary, Creus, Farrington, Finley, 
GriflBn of Trov, Griswold, Heath, Hill, Holliday, Hoyt, Pil¬ 
cher of 0., Pillsbury, Poe, Pratt, Reid of N. Y. East, San¬ 
derson, Sim ends, Starks, Stevens, Washburn, Watson, Wil¬ 
son, of’ Erie, Yocum—30 in all. 

After this action, sundry minor motions were brought up 
that elicited little interest. 

The report on boundaries was read by W. H. Pearne. 

Soon after the Conference adjourned. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY. 

Saturday, May 31. 

Conference met at 8 o’clock. Bishop Scott in the chair. 

Religions services were conducted by Rev. Mr Lenhart, of 

New Jersey. , , , , 

The Journals of yesterday were read and approved. 

Mr. Blain moved to suspend the order of the day, and 
take up the report on Boundaries, which prevailed. 

Bishop Baker announced the committee on the last will 
and testament of Jas. Burdette, viz : Messrs, Griffin, Perry 
and S. D. Brown. , ^ 

The items on the Boundaries of the Conferences were 

rB 'The question that the Baltimore Conference be allowed to 
divide whenever a majority of those present and voting with 
the concurrence of the presiding Bishop so decide, was taken 
and carried. 

Dr. Durbin moved a reconsideration in order to require a 
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three-fifths vote in favor of the division, instead of a bare 
majority. . . , 

Mr. Poisal remarked that Dr Durbin did not understand 
the temper of the Baltimore Conference on this subject.— 
They will do the fair and honorable thing. 

Dr. Durbin’s motion was laid on the table, IB to 66. 

Mr. Rannall rose to a “privileged” question. He wished 
the “privilege” to present to Bro. Noble a present 

Mr. Bangs moved that hereafter each speaker be confined 
to five minutes, except chairmen of committees, which was 
carried 

The report of the Committee on Boundaries was then laid 
an the table. 

Mr. Porter made a report on the expenses of the Dele¬ 
gates, and said there would be a deficiency of some $3,000, 
for which drafts should be made, two-thirds on New York 
and one-third on Cincinnati. 

Report was adopted. 

Conference adjonrned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Bishop Simpson in the chair. 

Religious services conducted by Mr. Parks, of Troy. 

After a quorum convened the journal was read and ap¬ 
proved. 

Mr. Collins called attention to an article in the Cincin¬ 
nati Gazette, representing him as “the champion of free 
whisky.” In his argument on Tuesday he referred to the 
temperance cause as collateral proof of his present position. 
He said, in 1836 it started and went around the conferences 
—in 1840 it was found it had not secured the requisite con¬ 
stitutional vote—that the effort was renewed, and in 1844, 
it was still unsuccessful ; but that at that General Confer¬ 
ence, it was attempted to be passed by a mere majority— 
that he then raised the constitutional objection ; and in 1848 
it went in by having obtuiued the constitutional majority — 
1 do not know the reporter of the Cincinnati Gazette, but 
submit whether that article does me justice or injustice.— 
[Cries all over the house, “injustice.”] Agaiu, sir, he tells 
how a colored sister used to hug me [Cries, “you said 
that,” “you said so.”] Sir, 1 was a young man, then, [a 
voice, “so much the worse,”] and that sister was u very old 
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woman—[some one said, “you ought not to complain.”] I 
do not complain, sir, of any great injustice in that, but, sir, 
I never was the advocate of “free whisky,” but of constitu¬ 
tional rights. The constitution was respected for twelve 
years, and the rule in reference to ardent spirits was not 
changed until its provisions were complied with ; I wished 
the same fidelity to the charter where it was more required. 
The article presents me as the champion of free whisky. I 
am not, sir. 

Mr. Finley moved to suspend the order of the day to take 
up the report on Boundaries. 

The German Domestic Missions were severally assigned to 
the proper conferences. 

The Missionaries were permitted to meet this year w T ith the 
Conference with which they had formerly been connected. 

A resolution allowing the Vermont and New Hampshire 
Conferences to unite in one body, should they deem it expe 
dient, was adopted. 

The report was then adopted as a whole. 

Dr. Durbin moved to take up the report on Missions. 

The first item was read. 

Dr. Durbin moved that if the Bishops had anything to 
say on this item, they be requested to speak, which was 
agreed to. 

Bishop Waugh said: The Superintendents had had this 
subject under consideration, and presented a paper prepared 
by them, which was read by the President. 

Mr. Bangs called for the yeas and nays, which were or¬ 
dered on the resolutiou to amend the Discipline, and taken, 
as follows : Yeas 150, nays 21. 

Dr. Durbin moved that the second resolution be taken up 
on the missionary report. Carried. 

Mr. Brockway moved that the resolution be indefinitely 
postponed. Lost. 

Dr. Durbin offered an amendment, viz : to elect by a two- 
tbird vote of all the members of the Conference. Adopted. 

Dr. Durbin moved also that the election have the concur¬ 
rence of the Bishop and his colleagues. Adopted. 

Mr. Blaiu moved the previous question, which was sus¬ 
tained. 

The question was put, but a quorum not voting, no action 
was had. 
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Moved to adjourn. Lost. 

A quorum being present on a second count, the resolution 
was read and amended, and the Conference authorized the 
Liberia Annual Conference to elect a Bishop for Africa, by 
a vote of one hundred and twenty-one to twenty-four. 

Dr. Durbin moved the postponement of the further consid¬ 
eration of the report of the Committee on Missions. Car¬ 
ried. 

Dr. Floy presented a report from the Committee on the 
Tract cause. Laid on the table to be printed. Also report 
from the Committee to whom was referred the subject of a 
cheap commentary. Adopted. 

Mr. Reddy moved to extend the time, for the purpose of 
taking up the report in relation to the Biblical Institute at 
Chicago. 

Dr. Thompson moved the adoption of the first resolution. 

Mr. Quigley said that it was too late to act in relation to 
so important a subject, contemplating as it did, the inaugu¬ 
ration of a new thing, unknown to the Discipline. 

Mr. Hitcheock did not wish to afflict his brethren, and 
suggested that the matter be postponed till Monday morn¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Hibbard did not understand how it was that brethren 
were not ready to act, and how it was that they were asking 
for time, time. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, remarked that the subject was of 
too great importance to act hastily upon, and he was in fa¬ 
vor of postponement. 

Pending consideration, Conference adjourned. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY. 

Monday, June 2. 

Bishop Baker in the chair. 

Religious services were conducted by Rev. Dr. Raymond. 

The journals of Saturday P. M. were read and approved. 

Bishop Baker presented a paper containing the times of 
holding Conferences. 

Dr. Floy, from the Committee, reported No 3 on the 
Tract cause, as follows : 

The Tract Committee having had under consideration the 
publication of anti-slavery literature, recommeud for adop¬ 
tion the following resolution : 
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Resolved , That the Book Agents and Tract Secretary he 
and they hereby are instructed to publish in tract or book 
form such anti slavery matter ns the subject of slavery may 
demand, including Mr. Wesley’s Thoughts on Slavery 

Dr Floy said he was reluctant to detain the Conference 
at this stage of the proceedings by any lengthy remarks. At 
the meeting of the Tract Committee, Dr. Peck, acting Sec¬ 
retary of the Tract Society, informed them that, three tracts 
on the original catalogue had been stricken from the list, 
and three tracts on anti-slavery had been substituted there¬ 
for Dr. Peck, he said, disavowed having nmhorized the 
publication of these tracts. Mr. Carlton, the Book Agent, 
informed the Committee that he knew nothing of the publi¬ 
cation, and the Book Agents disclaimed all responsibility in 
the matter. The Tract Committee also knew nothing about 
it, and no responsibility, therefore devolved on them. 

Dr. F. said we did not like, exactly, to be placed in that 
position before the world. These tracts had not been placed 
upon the list in cousecutive order, as the tracts displaced 
by the substitution were Nos. 150, 175, and 188. These 
tracts had beeu stricken out to make way for the anti slavery 
tracts. The tracts displaced were the tracts on Predestina¬ 
tion and Temperance, and one on some other subject. 

As much, said Dr, Floy, as we love the anti-slavery cause, 
we love the cause of truth, uDd fair and honest dealing more. 
We found ourselves in this position and were published all 
over the land as having acted in bad faith, and our brethren, 
instead of getting the tractB in the list, would find tracts on 
Slavery. He wanted, for the sake of those good and true 
men with whom he was asso-iated in the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, in New York, to be set right before the church and 
the world. We have been branded throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and Annual Conferences have adop¬ 
ted resolutions condemning our course. A question arose 
in the minds of the Committee as to what we*e their duties 
and responsibilities. Here were tiacts which had been smug¬ 
gled into our list, and no oue can be found to take the re 
sponsibility. A motion was made in the Committee to strike 
off the anti-slavery tracts, and restore the originals. The 
subject was discussed several hours. These tracts would be 
scattered throughout the length and bredth of our laud, and 
without any responsibility. It was suggested that another 
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meetiug be held, and that Dr. Stevens, the former Secretary 
be iuvited to attend. The day arrived, but it was very stor¬ 
my. All were present except himself and Dr, Stevens. At 
that meeting the Corresponding Secretary was authorised 
to restore the original tracts, and the anti-slavery tracts 
stricken off. With this action, Dr. F. said he agreed most 
heartily, and he could not, as an honorable man, do indirectly 
what he had no right to do directly and above board. We 
had been published in the papers as bowing down to the 
slave power by blotting out these tracts on anti-da very 
which had gotten there without authority. The resolution 
he had presented was prepared by the Committee, and con¬ 
curred in by Dr. Stevens, and was what the occasion de¬ 
manded. 

Dr. Stevens in reply said, that he came in during the lat¬ 
ter part of Dr. Floy’s remarks, and heard something about 
“smuggling tracts into the list.” As it regarded the tracts 
themselves, he believed in the policy of putting these anti¬ 
slavery tracts on the list. The circumstances of the case 
and the condition of the country required it. It was well 
known that the American Tract Society was threatened 
with ruin on this very account. With him it became a ques¬ 
tion of the greatest importance, and it was with a view ot 
averting the calamity which threatened the American Tract' 
Society, that he had those tracts published. It was, he 
thought, certainly proper for us to have Mr. Wesley’s 
Thoughts on Slavery, and in addition to this tract, another 
had been prepared from Dr. Elliott’s work on Slavery.— 
These ave both authentic and authorized documents publish¬ 
ed by our Book Concern, and thereby endorsed by the Gen¬ 
eral Conference. This substitution was made to meet the 
wants of the people on our border, and he had no doubt the 
brethren would agree with him that it was better to have 
such authorised documents on Slavery than anything else 
that might be written in the form of tracts. Furthermore, 
these tracts were classified, and those brethren who did not 
wish them could leave them out, as they were not under any 
necessity of purchasing ; besides the sale of them will re 
munerate the Concern and no one is involved One word, 
said Dr. S., in regard to the idea of “smuggling.” It seemed 
strange that he should be called upon by such a suggestion 
to defend his moral character. 
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Dr. Floy rose and remarked that he did not design to im¬ 
peach the moral character of Bro. Stevens. The tracts were 
introduced without authority, and instead of being placed at 
the end. were thrown into the middle of the list. 

Dr. S. resumed. He said there was a printedlist of tract 
books. When he traveled over the country he took this list 
with him, and he found a long tract of Dr. Baseom’s on 
Temperance, and another on Predestination,and others which 
had answered well their purpose in other days, but were not 
specially needed now—these, with scores of others, he erased. 
He had received numerous tracts imported from London— 
these and the above anti-slavery tracts were substituted and 
were inserted in the place of those erased, and when the list 
was filled up, the others were added to the end thereof.— 
There was another fact to be considered in this connection, 
and that was that there was a certain time when tract books 
were put to press, and so of Sunday school books, and those 
of the general catalogue. These tracts were placed on file 
for publication long before his successor was appointed.— 
The time not having arrived for printing tracts they were on 
hand at the time his successor came into office. He averred 
that he had no design whatever of delaying their publica¬ 
tion until his successor was inaugurated. 

Dr. F said that he had the certificate of the printer. 

Well, said Dr. S., the tracts came into the hands of the 
printer six months after his successor arrived. The idea 
conveyed was that his object was to throw the responsibility 
on the hands of his successor. The brethren, he hoped, 
would, if they thought he had sinned in this matter, forgive 
him at least, and not impute intentional design of perpetrat¬ 
ing a wrong or dishonorable act. He had no thought of 
resigning the office of Secretary when the documents were 
placed on file for publication, but his full intention was to 
keep the office. His character was dear to him, and he 
would go through fire and water to maintain it. He ap¬ 
pealed to Drs. Peck, Porter, Allen and others, of the Book 
Committee, in regard to one fact, which is decisive of the 
question whether these tracts were delayed in order to throw 
the responsibility upon his successor. It is a fact that he 
did not expect a successor, that on the day ou which his suc¬ 
cessor was elected, he did not resign the tract office, but re¬ 
signed the National Magazine in order to retain the tract 
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office. The letter resigning the Magazine lay on the table 
of the Book Committee half a day, when they called him in 
and requested him to withdraw it, and resign the tract cause 
rather than the Magazine. It is clear then that he had not 
delayed the publication of'tracts, for he did not expect to 
resign the tract cause down to this General Conference. 

Mr. Stevens said he would touch upon another point. It 
was said he was not present at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, and it has also been stated that it was a very 
stormy day. He was not well, and he did not venture out, 
besides not one word was baid to him previously about the 
anti-slavery tracts. Dr. Peck said to him that he had no 
responsibility in the matter, and I replied that I take the 
responsibility, and you may tell them so. I took the sole re¬ 
sponsibility, brethren, and I sent by Dr. Peck a distinct ac¬ 
knowledgment of that avowal. The facts are all before 
you, brethren, and the motives which prompted my action. 
I was satisfied that something must be done to save the in¬ 
stitution from ruin, and in good faith I acted accordingly. 

Dr. Floy remarked that it was very far from his wish to be 
the antagonist of Bro. Stevens, whom he loved. He would 
not have introduced this subject if it had not been dragged 
out of him, and he was thrown upon the defensive. There 
was no difference between Bro. S. and himself on this sub¬ 
ject, except that he claims he did right, without consulting 
the book agents and executive committee, to publish those 
tracts, and thereby displace others. Had Dr. Peck stated 
before the committee that Dr. Stevens had done it upon his 
own authority it would have been well, or if Dr. P. had only 
put in writing Dr. S.’s affirmation, that it could have been 
put upon the record, it would have been well ; but this was 
not done, and the committee, unwilling to take the responsi¬ 
bility, could not dismiss the subject without action. Dr. P. 
was asked if he authorised Dr. S. to publish the tracts, and 
he answered in the negative. He said the Book Committee 
had requested Dr. S. to assist him when he could, and as 
far as was agreeable. He was asked if Dr. S. had consulted 
him, and he replied that be had not. Dr. F. said he fully 
endorsed the action of the committee, and he wanted his 
abolition brethren and others to understand that he spoke in 
their behalf, and was in favor of right before expediency. 

Dr. Stevens replied that another explanation was neces- 
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sary. It bad beeu said that the tracts were published with¬ 
out consulting the committee or book agents. He said he 
knew of no more honorable men than the committee. We 
never, said the Dr., however, as editors, consult agents or 
committee in the publication of either Sunday school or 
other tracts. Not a single tract was ever submitted to them 
for approval. 

Mr. Blake, of the Baltimore Conference, moved to amend 
by inserting ‘‘at their discretion,” and “as in their judgment 
the wants of the Church demand.” 

Dr. McClintock offered a substitute, the intent of which 
was that the publication of tracts be left discretionary with 
the Executive Committee and Corresponding Secretary. 

Several amendments and explanations were offered, dur¬ 
ing which a call was made for the ayes and noes on the mu- 
1 ion of Mr. Quigley, for the indefinite postponement of the 
question. Ayes 53,*nays 132. 

Mr. Sheer had no objection to the publication o( any 
tracts by a judicious committee—feared the resolution would 
be considered mandatory—wished the committee to exercise 
a sound discretion. 

Dr. McClintock said he was in no sense opposed to the 
publication of tracts of a proper character—wished the 
resolution to express distinctly its meaning. 

Dr Durbin concurred with Dr. MeC., that the resolution 
gave privilege of discretion Dr. Floy’s private opinion was 
that the committee wished something published on the sub¬ 
ject of slavery, and not have it tabooed. 

Mr. Disbro did not see the necessity of excitement— 
thought nothing would be published which would be extreme. 

Mr, Dodge was not ready to vote—was a member of the 
committee, and had a right to be heard—had consented to 
leave off two, but claimed the third tract ought to be pub 
lished. There was an important demand for Mr. Wesley’s 
Thoughts. The committee had another word in the report, 
“the sin of Slavery?”—we took that away to make it soft 
as silk. The time had come when somebody must speak 

Prof. Harris made some remarks in relation to the reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr. Portei, of N. E.,said the action of the committee in 
New York, in striking off three tracts which had been in¬ 
serted by Dr. Stevens, created an earthquake. Several con- 
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ferenees had threatened, and the object of this resolution 
was to express the will of General Conference, that some¬ 
thing should be published. 

Mr. Collius moved an amendment, which did not prevail. 

Mr. Trotter was opposed to the motion. He said, though 
he stood on the Discipline, but did not to take such a stand 
that we could not progress. 

Mr. Cooper thought the subject fully discussed, and 
moved the previous question. Carried. 

Dr. Durbin’s amendment w r as lost—65 to 104. 

The original resolution then prevailed. 

Dr. McClintock, from the committee on revisals, present¬ 
ed Report No. 5, which was read by items, and adopted with 
slight amendments. 

On motiod of Mr. Hitchcock the report of the committee 
on education in relation to the Garret Biblical Institute was 
taken up. 

Mr. H. read from pamphlets aDd extracts, from will of 
Mrs. Garrett, showing a legacy now worth $100,0( 0 i -r the 
establishment of the Institute. 

On the 1st resolution some remarks and suggestions were 
made by Drs. Hodgson, Dempster, Thomas Clark, and Mr. 
Combe. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On the 2d resolution, Mr. J. Lewis wished greater guard 
—Dr. Dempster and Dr. Thomas thought the question was 
whether this and others should go under our care. Dr. Rice 
thought they might be useful if properly conducted. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The 3d, 4th, and 5th resolutions were adopted without 
discussion. 

Mr. Porter suggested an amendment, which was admitted, 
and the resolution, preamble, and whole report adopted. 

Mr. Bangs submitted a programme for election of officers, 
for which the order of the day was suspended, and his reso¬ 
lution, after discussion, prevailed. 

The following resolution was offered by Dr. Durbin, who 
stated that it was signed by thirty-seven members of the 
Conference, and the object, as stated, was to avoid co-inci¬ 
dence, in our sessions, with the pending Presidential election 
every four years: 

Resolved, That the next session of the General Conference 
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shall commence on the first day of May, A. D., 1861, aaa 
shall be held every four years thereafter, commencing ol tae 
first day of May. 

Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Dr. McClintock, from the Committee on 
Revisals, Report No. 1 was taken up, and ratio of represen¬ 
tation was fixed—not more than one for every twenty-seven, 
nor less than one for every forty-five. 

Adopted—165 in favor. 

The other items of the Report and the whole were adopted, 
and Conference adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Conference assembled at the appointed hour. 

Bishop Ames in the Chair. 

The religious exercises were conducted by Mr. Beach, of 
N. Y. Conference. 

The journals were read and approved. 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, moved to suspend the order of 
the day, for the purpose of introducing a resolution in regard 
to election of Bishops quadrennially, &c. Laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Young of Cincinnati presented a resolution in regard 
to the publication of the course of study among the German 
preachers. Adopted. 

Mr. Carlton was elected Principal Book Agent of New 
York Book Concern, by acclamation. 

The Conference then proceeded to the election of Assistant 
Book Agent. 

The Chair appointed the following tellers : Messrs Trim¬ 
ble, Rust, Kinsley, and Crews. 

Messrs. Griffin, Porter, Hill and Brown, of New Jersey, 
were put in nomination. . 

The ballots were cast, and tellers retired. 

Mr. Walker moved that the order of the day be suspend¬ 
ed. Lost. 

The committee on Book Concern reported. Mr. Pearne 
moved an amendment to strike out “as soon as practicable.” 
The report relates to the establishment of a Book Depository 
and paper in Oregon, and the report, as amended, was 
adopted. 
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Also, in relation to the establishment of a paper in St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Cartwright advocated the propriety of the establish¬ 
ment of such a paper. He would like to move that all re¬ 
strictions referring to a certain amount of circulation as 
necessary to be obtained before the paper is adopted by the 
Conference would be taken off. He thought it would be a 
strange thing, indeed, if with such a church membership and 
population as are found in that region of country, the paper 
cannot be sustained. He hoped the General Conference 
would not tie them up. They wanted an open field and a 
fair—he would not say fight, as he had ceased fighting. He 
had no doubt that the 6,000 subscribers to the Central Ad¬ 
vocate will be increased to 10,000. 

Mr. Poe moved that the restriction be taken of. 

Mr. Requa was opposed to the motion. He said the 
friends of that caper had done all they could to block up 
the North Western Christian Advocate. They will, he said 
make that paper the organ of that portion who are in favor 
of continuing the Discipline as it is on the subject of slavery, 
and opposed to progress. 

The tellers reported, but none of the candidates having 
received a majority of all the votes cast, there was no elec¬ 
tion. 

The ballots were again prepared, and tellers retired. 

Mr. Hitchcock was in favor of taking off the restriction, 
and said he spoke Mr. Watson’s sentiments, he being too 
hoarse to utter them loud enough to be heard by all. 

Dr. Cook said some things in reference to the Central Ad¬ 
vocate. 

Mr. Hall, of Troy, was in favor of the amendment, and 
the largest liberty of speech and the press. 

Dr. Berry said it was agreed that the debt should not 
come up. 

The tellers returned, and the vote stood for Assistant 
Book Agent at New York : 

James Porter 114 

Benjamin Griffin, ar 

M. Hill 18 

G. P. Brown, 3 3 

Mr. Porter was declared duly elected. 
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Mr. L. Swormstedt was elected principal Book Agent at 
Cincinnati by acclamation. 

The subject of the paper was resumed. 

Mr. Bennet thought the N. W. Christian Advocate was 
not opposed to the Central. He was opposed to the amend¬ 
ment. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The resolution then prevailed, and the whole report was 
adopted. 

For Assistant Book Agent at Cincinnati the vote stood : 
Adam Poe, 116 

Luke Hitchcock 82 

J. A. Brouse, ‘ 

Mr. Poe was declared elected. 

The tellers reported for Editor of the Christian Advocate 
and Journal at New York, the following— 

Abel Stevens, 136 

F. G. Hibbard, 66 

Geo. Peck, 6 

Dr. Stevens was declared elected. 

Ballots were then cast for Editor of the Western Chris¬ 
tian Advocate, at Cincinnati, and the result was as fob 
lows— 

Calvin Kingsley, 136 

Charles Elliott, T3 

B.F. Crary, 20 

Scattering, 2 

Mr. Kingsley was declared elected. 

Votes were then cast for Editor of the Quarterly Review 
at New York, and resulted as follows— 

D. D.Whedon, 108 

J. McClintock, 99 

Dr. Whedon was declared elected. 

Votes were cast for Editor of Sunday School Books, and 
the following was the result— 

D. Wise, 123 

A. M. Osbon, 61 

D. P. Kidder, IT 

Dr. Wise was declared elected. 

A ballot was had for Editor of the National Magazine 
and Tracts. Tellers came in and reported as follows— 

J. Floy, 125 
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J. H. Perry, " 9 

Scattering 4 

Dr. Floy was declared elected. 

Dr. D. W. Clark having been nominated for Editor of the 
Ladies Repository and Books at the Western Concern, was 
elected by acclamation. 

Nominations were made and ballot had for Editor of the 
Northern Christian Advocate, at Auburn. Tellers came in 
and reported as follows— 

F. G. Hibbard, 118 

W. Hosmer, 

Dr. Hibbard was declared elected. 

Mr. Wakefield nominated Dr. I. N. Baird for Editor of 
the Pittsburgh Christiau Advocate, at Pittsburgh, and he 
was elected by acclamation. 

Nominations were made and ballot was had for Editor of 
the North Western Christian Advocate. T. M. Eddy and 
J. V. Watson being nominated, the tellers reported the re¬ 
sult— 

Mr. Watson was declared elected. 

Dr. Win. Nash being nominated for Editor of the Chris¬ 
tian Apologist and German Books, was elected by acclama¬ 
tion. 

lu the interval of the Election, Dr. Peck, Chairman of 
the Committee on the Book Concern, presented the following 
report— 

The Committee on the Book Concern have had under 
consideration the memorial of Rev. W. D. R. Trotter, as 
also documents from the publishing committee of the Cen¬ 
tral Christian Advocate relative to the indebtedness of Bro. 
Trotter, as editor and publisher ot said paper, and asking the 
General Conference to meet said indebtedness. 

The committee recommend the adoption of the following 
resolution— 

Resolved , That in order to assist in the liquidation of a 
debt of seven thousand two liuudred and sixty-four dollars 
uud twenty-five cents, resting upon Rev. W. D. R. Trotter, 
as editor and publisher of the Central Christian Advocate, 
that the Book Agents at Cincinnati be and are hereby in¬ 
structed to appropriate for the coming four years all the 
profits of the paper which we have recommended to be pub- 
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lished at St. Louis to W. D. R. Trotter, not exceeding the 
above amount. 

Geo. Peck, Chairman. 

The resolution was supported by Dr. Peck and Mr. Hos- 
mer. 

Dr. Dempster moved an amendment instructing Book 
Agents to advance one half of the amount, and then to ap¬ 
propriate the profits toward the balance advanced by Dr. 
Trotter. 

Dr. Dempster and Dr. Cartwright advocated the amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Deunis thought the General Conference had no power 
from the Book Concern to indemnify one who entered upon 
a private enterprise. 

Mr. Poe stated the opinion of A. N. Riddle, Esq., the 
Attorney of the Book Concern, was that such appropriation 
cannot legally be made. 

Mr. Carlton stated the restrictive rule was clear, aud did 
not believe we had the authority to make the appropriation. 

Mr. Collins read the rule, and thought the amendment no 
more unconstitutional than many other appropriations— 
thought there was none in this case. 

Mr. Reddy said, “the case being altered, alters the case.” 

Mr. Porter, of New Jersey was opposed to the amendment 
and moved to lay it on the table, which was carried. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Dr. Trotter, by permission, addressed the Conference. 

Dr. Peck, Chairman of the Committee on Book Concern, 
farther reported as follows : 

Resolved, That the Book Agents at New York be directed 
to publish a weekly paper, and establish a Book Depository 
at San Francisco, California. 

Resolved, That in case a transfer of the Christian Advo¬ 
cate now published there, can be obtained on reasonable 
terms, they be instructed to adopt that paper as a General 
Conference paper, provided the cost shall uot exceed $3,500. 

Geo. Peck, Chairman. 

Dr. Blain moved to amend the first resolution by insert¬ 
ing “and establish a book depository,” which was adopted. 

Dr. Cook wished to hear from the Book Agents—was 
opposed to the establishment of the Book Depository, and 
wished it left with the Book Agents, 
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Mr. Simonds advocated the resolution—complained of the 
price of books at San Francisco. 

Mr. Carlton, Book Agent, addressed the Conference, 
presenting statistics and reasons for not adopting the report. 

Mr. Simonds thought it a plain case, and was giving facts 
in relation thereto, when the Conference adjourned, 

EVENING SESSION. 

Conference assembled at 8 o’clock. # 

Bishop Waugh in the chair. 

Mr. Blain moved to take up the report of the committee 
on the California Advocate. Carried. 

The resolution was amended by adding that the Book 
Agents at New York appropriate $2,000 unuually for the 
next tour years. 

The next resolution was laid on the table, 

Mr. Blain moved a reconsideration. Carried, and the 
resolution was amended and adopted. 

Mr. Wilson presented reports from the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

Mr. Hamilton from the committee on Missions reported 
the amount appropriated to Missions in slaveholding territo¬ 
ry, and the amount of collections. 

The following information is given the Conference by the 
Missionary Committee, at the instance of the Conference. 

The appropriations of Missionary money to Conferences 
in slaveholding territory in part or in whole, during the last 


four years, are us follows— 

Kentucky Conference, $5,450 

Missouri, 17,800 

Arkansas, 18,500 

Baltimore, Philadelphia and Western Vir¬ 
ginia, for four years 40,550 


Total appropriations during the last four years, $64,300 
The same Conferences contributed missionary money dur¬ 
ing the last four years, to the amount of $163,301 74, show¬ 
ing an excess of contributions of missionary money by tho.-e 
Conferences, over the appropriations of missionary money 
to them, of about $100,000. 

Dr. Thompson from the Committee on Education reported 
the following resolution— 
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Resolved, That ministers appointed by our Bishops to In¬ 
stitutions of learning shall not be inelligible to admission 
into our Annual Conferences if otherwise qualified, and that 
the Committee on Revisals, be directed to conform the dis¬ 
cipline to this principle. 

Which was laid ou the table. 

Mr. Porter of New Jersey, moved a resolution to request 
the Board of Bishops to inform the Conference if it is expe¬ 
dient to strengthen the Episcopacy. Adopted. 

Mr. Young of Cincinnati, moved the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Book Agents of the Western Book 
Concern be and are hereby authorised to pay a sum not ex¬ 
ceeding $800 for an assistant editor for the German poblica- 
tions. 

Resolved , That the Bishops bfe and are hereby authorised 
to appoint to this office a German Itinerant Preacher, if such 
an one is nominated or elected by the Book Committee, or 
in tiie absence of the Book Committee, by the Book Agents 
and Editors of the Western Book Concern. 

Which was laid on the table. 

Mr. Walker moved that the testimony used in the case of 
L. D. Harlan be returned to the Secretary of the Cincin¬ 
nati Conference, which prevailed. 

Bishop Waugh gave the answer of the Board of Bishops 
in regard to the question proposed by Mr. Porter. 

Which, on motion of Mr. Bangs, was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Episcopacy. 

Conference adjourned. 

TWENTY-NINTH DAY. 

Tuesday, June 3. 

Conference met at the usual hour. 

Bishop Morris in the chair. 

Mr. Collins moved to suspend the rules for the purpose of 
introducing a resolution instructing the Book Ageuts at New 
York to pay the traveling expenses and salary of Dr. Peck 
up to the time when he received his appointment in the Wy¬ 
oming Conference. Carried, and the resolution adopted 

Mr Hall offered a similar resolution in relatiuu to Mr. Z. 
Phillips. Carried. 

Mr. Hamilton presented the address to the French Confer¬ 
ence. Adopted. 
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Also, the address of the Mission Committee to the Church 
at large. The reading of the address was prefaced by some 
pertinent remarks by Dr. Durbin. Adopted and ordered 
to be printed. 

Moved to suspend tlie regular order. Lost. 

Dr. Kennedy, chairman of the Committee on the Episco¬ 
pacy, presented a resolution in relation to the expediency of 
electing any more Bishops. 

.Mr. Bangs moved that the question be taken without de¬ 
bate. Call sustained. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Dr. Clark moved that the order be suspended for the pur¬ 
pose of presenting the report on Lay Delegation, as follows: 
The Committee to whom was referred the papers relating to 

Lay Delegation, beg leave to report; 

These papers consist ; First, of a communication signed 
by sixty-seven laymen in the city of Philadelphia; second, a 
duplicate of the above, from the same place, signed by fifty- 
six—making one hundred and twenty-three signatures to 
both papers ; third a memorial from the city of Buffalo, N. 
Y., signed by sixty-seven names, including six preachers ; 
fourth, a'xommunication from Geneva, N. Y., signed by the 
Presiding Elders of Geneva District, the preacher station¬ 
ed in Geneva, and sixteen official members of the church in 
the same place ; fifth, resolutions passed by the Pittsfield 
quarterly conference in the Troy annual conference ; sixth, 
resolutions passed by the quarterly conference of New York 
Mills station, Oueida conference ; seventh, a petitiou from 
two members of Christ Church, Pittsburgh : eighth, one 
from thirty-oue members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Ovid, East Genesee Conference, N. Y.; ninth, one from 
ten members in the Elyria statiou, North Ohio conference ; 
and also, two communications from Edgar Conklin, a mem¬ 
ber of Union Chapel, Cincinnati. 

Your Committee have read all these papers, and carefully 
considered the suggestions they contain. The first two pa¬ 
pers do not purport to be a “petition,” but a statement of 
“sentiments” by respected and honored brethren in relation 
to Lay Delegation in the General Conference. The third 
paper corroborates the statements of the above, and asks 
for the same changes. The fourth papers asks that provi¬ 
sions may be made in the Discipline for a “Lay Delegation” 
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in the Annual Conferences. The fifth asks the General 
Conference “to so alter the General Rules as to admit of a 
Lay Delegation in that body, and also in the Annual Confer¬ 
ences. The sixth requests that the Discipline may be so 
amended “that the General and Aunual Conferences shall be 
composed of as many lay delegates as clergy. The seventh, 
eighth and ninth petition, also, for lay delegation in both 
General and Annual Conferences. The last two communi¬ 
cations pray for sundry modifications in our economy, and 
also for the “General Conference to provide for lay represen¬ 
tatives, equal in number to the delegates in the General 
Conference—the membership in the bounds of each Aunual 
Conference to elect their representatives; and that the Gen¬ 
eral Conference adjourn for one year, when the lay represen¬ 
tatives should unite, at which time the secular matters of 
the Church shall be acted upon.” 

Yonr committee entered upon the matter before them with 
a sincere desire to ascertain what is the mind of the church 
upon the subject, and what will contribute most to its effi¬ 
ciency and success. No motives of personal interest, they 
trust, have influenced them ; nor have they been influenced 
by any want of consideration for the character and rights of 
the laity. The assumption that the lay element fails of re¬ 
cognition in our eciesiastical economy, or that there is any 
lack of co-operation between the miuistryaud laity in carry¬ 
ing forward the great work of the church, finds no warrant 
in our experience as ministers, nor in our history as a church. 
Yet your committee are free to say that could they see any 
method by which the element of lay influence could be bro’t 
into a wider and more active sphere, without destroying the 
barmouy of our organization, and thus periling its stability 
and efficiency, we would most heartily recommend such 
method for your adoption. We are happy to leuru that 
some of our annual conferences have already, under existing 
p.ovisious of the Discipline, associated with themselves Lay 
Stewards, who act as counselors and participate iu discus¬ 
sions upon the financial and temporal interests of the church. 
Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to determine the practical 
workings of this system, nor yet the results to which it will 
finally lead ; but your committee believe the subject is wor¬ 
thy of the favorable consideration of a 1 our annual confer¬ 
ences. 
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Again, your committee have not sufficient evidence that 
the change desired by your memorialists, is demanded by the 
membership of the church, nor, iudeed, by any considerable 
portion of them, to warrant present action. In fact, they 
are convinced that though some wise and good men desire 
the proposed change, the great body of the church do not 
desire it. The subject has been discussed repeatedly in dif¬ 
ferent periods of our history ; it was largely discussed four 
years since ; and the attention of our entire membership 
was called to the subject by circulars, newspapers, discus¬ 
sions, and resolutions passed by conventions. Since then 
the matter was laid away ; and the general judgment of the 
church, so far as we have the means of ascertaining it, has 
settled down in the conviction that such a change in our 
economy is not desirable, or at least not practicable under 
existing circumstances. 

For these reasons, and many more, which we find it im¬ 
possible to embody in a brief report, we are brought to the 
conclusion that the change in our economy desired by your 
momorialists, is demanded neither by the exigencies of the 
case, nor by the voice of the church ; and therefore we 
recommend the passage of the following resolution; 

Resolved , That any change in our economy relating to the 
constitution of our General and Annual Conferences, is in¬ 
expedient at the present time. 

D. W. Clark:, Chairman. 

Carried. 

Dr. Clark made some remarks in support of the action of 
the committee, and stated that they had given the subject a 
careful and deliberate investigation. 

Mr. Watts made an iuquiry in relation the petition from 
the M. E. Church in Rochester, signed by four to one of the 
male members. 

Dr. Clark, in reply, said the report had not come into the 
hands of the committee. 

Dr. Hibbard remarked tnat the report presumes to judge 
of the mind of the Church on this subject. 

Dr. Clark said the report did not settle the question as a 
finality. It was still open. The committee could come to 
no other conclusion than that the Church did not demand 
the cliauge asked for by the memorialists. 

Dr. Hodgsou said he thought we might safely conclude 
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that the change was not demanded at the present time.— 
There have been no counter memorials. .Memorials had 
been sent around, and efforts made to get up a sentiment, but 
only 300 names had been obtained. The petitioners were 
intelligent men, and he thought they did not expect them¬ 
selves that a change would be effected nOw. 

Mr. Collins moved that the Conference proceed to the 
election of remaining officers. 

The nomination ot Dr. Powers, Dr. Elliott, and Mr. 
Brooks was made for an editor of the Central Advocate. 
The ballot was cast and tellers retired. 

Mr. Pearne was, by acclamation, elected editor of the Pa¬ 
cific Christian Advocate. 

Mi*. Thomas was elected editor of the California Chris¬ 
tian Advocate. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Young, of Cincinnati, on yes¬ 
terday, in relation to au assistant editor of German publica¬ 
tions, was taken up and adopted. 

The result of the first ballot for editor of the Central Ad- 


vocate was as follows— 

26 

J. H. Power, 

B. F. Crary, 

55 

C. Elliot, 

28 

J. Brooks, 

16 


And there being no majority there was no election. 
The tellers returned, and the result was as follows— 


,J. Brooks, 11^ 

B. F. Crary, 61 

Mr. Bangs moved that when the conference adjourns it 
adjourn to meet at 2 o’clock. Carried. 

Conference adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Dr. Peck made a report as follows : 

The Committee on the Book Concern, to whom was re¬ 
ferred the Quadreuial Report of the Publishing Committee 
of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, beg leave to present 
the following as to its financial condition— 

ASSETS. 

Office fnrniture, $61G 50 

Due from sundries, 190 21 
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Bills receivable, 1,735 00 

Gash on hand, . 1,792 00 

-$4,833 71 

LIABILITIES. 

Due to sundries, $1,225 34 

Bills payable, 1,466 93 

- $2,692 26 

Balance in favor of Advocate, $2,141 45 

There has been a gradual improvement in the financial 
condition of the paper during the past four years. At the 
beginning of this Term there was, (besides the amount due 
subscribers) $2,300 of actual debt. This has been paid, and 
we are able, nearly to report ourselves much less in debt to 
subscribers than formerly. 

We therefore report the publication in a safe state. 

Signed in behalf of Publishing Committee. 

Geo. Peck, Chairman. 

Which was adopted and ordered to be published. 

Dr. Peck also made a further report, as follows— 

The Committee on the Book Concern, to whom was re¬ 
ferred certain alleged errors in the Reports of the Book 
Agents in regard to Quarterly Review National Magazine, 
and Sunday School Advocate, beg leave to report— 

That they have examined the subject in the presence of 
the Agents and Editors, and after a careful investigation of 
the items of the the accounts and the manner of making 
them up they find that these periodicals are charged masters’ 
prices on composition, stereotyping, and press work, and de¬ 
ducting the profits to the Concern on these items, the loss 
on these publications will be materially reduced. A further 
reduction of the loss charged will be made if we credit these 
periodicals with certain assets which belong to them. We 
also find that the time of making up the accounts prevented 
these publications from receiving credit for outstanding sub¬ 
scriptions and claims ; yet after all fair credits are made, it 
appears they have not fully met the cost of publication. 

This may be accounted for, in part at least, by the great 
advance in price of paper and labor, after the subscription 
price had been fixed ; and that such an increase in their sub¬ 
scription list as may be reasonably anticipated, and such as 
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their great merits demand, will carry them safely through 
coming years. From reliable data, the Gommittee would 
furthermore say, that in their judgment, 2700 paying subscri¬ 
bers would fully sustain the Quarterly Review. 

In view of these facts, we therefore recommend to the 
General Conference the contirued publication of these peri¬ 
odicals respectively. 

Submitted. 

Geo. Peck, Chairman. 

Dr. McClintock called special attention to the report.— 
Hoped it wonld be printed in large letters. The report had 
gone abroad throughout the community that the Quarterly 
Review had sunk the Book Concern over $6,200. He hoped 
the reporter would note his words. Wbiie the report ad¬ 
mitted that 2,700 paying subscribers would support it—and 
it bad averaged nearly that unmber for eight years—he was 
prepared to show, be thought, that the Quarterly had fairly 
met all its expenses. 

Mr. Stevens wished to say respecting the National Mag¬ 
azine also, that it had not ran the Book Concern in debt so 
much as had been currently reported, and as many believed. 
He referred to Dr. McClintock, and thought it had very 
nearly paid its way. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Griffith, from the Committee on the Pastoral Address, 
presented the same, which was read. 

Mr. Collins moved that Dr. J. T. Peck be paid his salary 
and traveling expenses until 1st of July by tbe Book Con¬ 
cern. Adopted. 

Bishop Baker presented the plan of Episcopal visitation. 

Mr. Harris moved that the address on Missions and the 
Pastoral Address be signed by the Bishops. Adopted. 

Dr, Kennedy presented an address to the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. Adopted. 

Mr. Carlton preseneed a report in relation to the bequest 
of Noble Mclvyn. Adopted. 

Also, in relation to tbe administration of a Missionary 
Bishop. Adopted and ordered to be placed on the journal. 

Dr. Durbin presented from Messrs. Hoyt and Crawford 
resolutions of thanks. 

Mr. Brockway moved that the Conference proceed to the 
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election of the Delegates to the different foreign Conferences, 
and also the members of the Book Committees. 

Mr. Brock way moved that the report containing the nom¬ 
inations of the Committee for delegates be reconsidered.— 
Carried. ' ~ , , 

Moved to lay the report on the table. Carried. 

The following were nominated ; Bishop Simpson, Dr. 
Clark, Dr. Trimble, Dr. Durbin, Dr. McCliutock, Dr. Peck, 
Dr. Collins, Dr. Raymond. , _ 

Result of the first ballot of Delegates to the Wesleyan 
connection— 

J. McCliutock, 

Bishop Simpson, 

M. Raymond, 

Geo. Peck, 

Bishop Simpson was declared duly elected a delegate to 
the British Conference. 

Mr. Coombe moved that when Conference adjourns, it ad¬ 
journ to meet at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. Collins presented a communication to the General 
Conference from L. D. Harlan, asking a copy of the min¬ 
utes held in his case. 

Mr. .Harris moved that the request be referred to the 
Cincinnati Conference. Carried. 

Mr. Hitchcock moved that the Agents of the Book Con¬ 
cern at Cincinnati be and are hereby authorised to purchase 
a lot and build a Publishing House at Chicago when they 
deem it practicable. Carried. 

The tellers reported the result of the second vote— 

J. McClintock, 96 

M. Raymond, 87 

Dr. McClintock declared elected a delegate to the British 
Conference. 

The ballots were then prepared for the election of dele¬ 
gates to Canada. 

Conference adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Bishop Simp8onin the chair. 

Thanks were tendered to the Superintendents. 

Mr. Porter of New Jersey, from the Committee on Expen¬ 
ds, reported a deficiency of $3,451-10. 
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Tellers reported the result of the second ballot for the 
election of delegates to the Cauada Conference 

Minor Raymond, 81 

Win. Hamilton, 58 

L. W. Beiry, 49 

And each was declared elected. 

Dr. Thompson, from the Committee on Education, pre¬ 
sented a report. 

Dr. Dnrbin, from a special committee, to respond to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection of Great Britain, presented 
their report, which was amended slightly, approved, and 
adopted. 

Dr. Kennedy, from the special committee to prepare a re¬ 
ply to the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
reported, which was adopted. 

Dr. Kennedy, from the committee to nominate Western 
Book Committee, reported—John T. Mitchell, Edward 
Thomas, J. M. Jamison, E. C. Holiday, W. H. Collins, W. 
C. Smith, P. Cartwright. 

The report was adopted. 

Dr. Rice, from the committee to nominate the Boob Com¬ 
mittee at New York, reported the following— 

B. Griffen, Isaac Parks, Thomas J. Thompson, Charles B. 
Tippett, Zebulon Phillips, John McClintock, Richard S. 
Rust. 

The report was adopted. 

The report of the committee on Colored Members was, on 
motion of Mr. Collins, taken op and read, and adopted. 

Mr. Bangs moved to fix the place of the next General 
Conference. Carried. 

A rising vote was taken, for Philadelphia, which bad 76, 
Baltimore 27, Buffalo 107, when it was declared that Buffa¬ 
lo having the highest number, and a majority of the whole, 
was fixed upon as the seat of the next General Conference. 

Mr. Swormstedt, Book Agent at Cincinnati, submitted a 
report for allowance of house rent j and, on motion, it was 
granted. . . 

Dr. Durbin moved a suspension of the rules requiring 
changes in the Discipline to lie over one day, which was 
carried. Dr. Durbin moved a resolution to add to the dis¬ 
cipline, “may authorise the election of a Missionary Bishop 
in the intervals of the General Conference.” Adopted, 
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Dr. Durbin moved to take up the report on the Metropol¬ 
itan Church. Carried. 

The report and resolutions were read, and the 1st, 2d and 
third resolutions were discussed and adopted. 

Dr. McClintock introduced a preamble and resolution, in¬ 
tended as a substitute for the report and resolution of a spe¬ 
cial committee, reported on the memorial of Rev. Reeder 
Smith, which was upon the table as follows— 

Whereas , It has been declared by a special committee to 
this General Conference that new testimony has been elicited 
going to show the innocence of Rev. Reeder Smith, there¬ 
fore— 

Resolved, By the General Conference, that the Wisconsin 
Annual Conference be and hereby is authorized and instruc¬ 
ted to order a new trial in the case of Reeder Smith in the 
Appleton Quarterly Conference. 

Which was discussed and adopted, under the call for the 
previous question, by a vote of 104.to 21. 

On motion of Mr. Harris, the delegates from Wisconsin 
were allowed to enter a protest on th3 Journal. 

The report of the Book Committee, conceruing salaries 
and Publishing Committees for the several Christian Advo¬ 
cates, was taken up, read and adopted. 

A resolution to allow the salary of Dr. Elliott until the 
session of his Conference, unless he be previously employed, 
prevailed. 

The Protest of delegates from Wisconsin was read. 

Mr. Munroe moved to take up the report on Sunday 
Schools, which prevailed, and the whole was adopted. 

Dr Nast was appointed on the Publishing Committee of 
the Tract Society, 1ST. Y. 

Bishop Simpson reported a course of study for the German 
brethren. 

Mr. Phelps moved that the Publishing Committee of N. 
C. Advocate pay the traveling expenses and salary of Mr. 
Hosmer until the meeting of his conference. 

Mr. Allen moved a resolution appreciating the valuable 
labors of Dr. Kidder, late corresponding Secretary of Suu- 
day School Union, which was adopted. 

Dr. McClintock moved to fix the time of holding the Dext 
General Conference in September, 1860. A motion to lay 
the table prevailed—94 to 50. 
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Mr. Collins moved that the journal be read, nnd the Con¬ 
ference adjourn sine die. 

The journal was read and approved. 

Bishop Simpson asked leave to return the hearty thanks of 
himself and colleagues to the General Conference for their 
uniform courtesy and kindness during the session, and hop¬ 
ing that the blessings of God might go with them to their 

After which, the Doxology was sung, and Bishop Ames 
pronounced the benediction, Thus closed a most protracted 
session of the General Conference, in peace and harmony. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 

It is not necessary to give in detail the names of the 
Committees. We append the names of Chairman and 
Secretaries. 


Episcopacy —J. Kennedy Cha’man- 
Itinerancy—N. Wilson 
Boundaries— W. H. Pearne “ 
Slavery— Miner Raymond " 
Book Concern —Geo. Peck “ 
Missions —Wm. Hamilton “ 
Education —Ed. Thompson 
S. Schools—S. Yandusen 
Tracts —Jas. Floy 
Revisals —J G. McCiiutock “ 


-Elijah H. Pilcher, Sec. 
Win. F. Wilson 
Tbos. Carlton “ 

Danl. Wise 
J. M. Trimble '* 

W. C. Hoyt 

J. M. Reid 
C. N. Smith 
W. H. Collins " 


SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE ACTION. 

Addresses from the British Wesleyans, the Canada Con¬ 
ference, the French Conference, the Irish Conference, and 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, were 
replied to. . 

ApDeala from O. Burgess, J. Deraming, E. DeLmston, L. 
X). Harlan, I. N. McAbee, D. J. Snow, J. M. Snow, N 
Stokelv, were heard end ispoeed of. 

d 
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Appeals hereafter to a General Conference, or Annual 
Conference, may be tried by a committee. 

Baptized children are taken under special guardianship. 

Bible Society Agents are recognized as in the “ regular 
work.” 

Bishop’s widows and orphans draw their allowance from 
the Book Concern. 

Band societies are not now provided for. 

City preachers may be continued more than four years. 

Colored churches and preachers may have equal privilege 
where it is judged expedient. 

College appointments are now in the regular work. 

Children are to be more cared for by the preachers. 

Delegates to Gen. Conf. are to be chosen hereafter, one 
for every 21 preachers. 

Dress must hereafter be conformed to the spirit of the 
apostolic precept. 

Education of the colored youth was commended to public 
favor. 

German books have hereafter $1000 yearly for four years 
from the Missionary Society.—The Constitution of the same 
was altered to suit the provisions of its new charter. 

Missionary Bishops are to be appointed, provided there is 
secured the concurrence of a constitutional majority of the 
conferences. Liberia Conference may elect one for Africa 
on the same terms. . 

Methodism iu Ireland is to be helped with men and money. 

Tracts against Slavery were ordered published. 

Besides these prominent matters, various changes of mi¬ 
nor importance were made in the Discipline of the Chnrch. 
But after examining carefully the published journal, which 
is edited by the Secretary, I find no more that claims a place 
in this snmming up. 

Note—T he proceedings herein reported arc abridged. 
Many matters of detail are not given. These are only ne¬ 
cessary in the Journal, of the complete minutes. They are 
to be found in the “Journal” published at 200 Mulberry St., 
New York. 

The debates on Slavery are given in full, as reported in 
the Daily Christian Advocate, by Dr. Strickland. This re¬ 
port being official was preferred. In no case has any word 
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of his report of those speeches been omitted. In some cases, 
additions have been made from my own notes. These, in every 
instance where the change is important, are distinguished by 
being enclosed in brackets, or by being leaded, or in larger 
type. 


Syracuse, August 1st, 1856. 


L. C. MATLACK. 



APPENDIX. 

THE EDITORSHIP OF THE NORTHERN. 


Discussion at a Convention of the Ministers and Laymen from 
within the hounds of the Black River, Oneida, Genessee, 
Last Genesssee, and Wyomimg Conferences of the M. E. 
Church, held Afternoon and Evening of June 19, 1856. 

REPORTED BY L. C. HATLACK. 

At an early period in the sessions of the late General 
Conference, the purpose to supplant Hosmer was manifestly 
a foregone conclusion, with the central and southern mem¬ 
bers of the General Conference. Mr. Hosmer’s friends were 
confident of success however, and laughed at the assumption 
that the anti-slavery editor, whom the five patronizing con¬ 
ferences were agreed to support, could be supplanted ! No 
such local unanimity existed in reference to the editorship of 
any other Church paper. And the invariable usage, the 
common law, that respected and confirmed the local prefer¬ 
ence was deemed perfectly reliable. Besides, were not a 
large majority of the Conference delegates anti-slavery men ? 
Surely this fixed the matter ! But the election came off— 
and Mr. Hosmer lacked 24 votes of an election. He was 
displaced by Rev. F. G. Hibbard. 

After the adjournment of the General Conference, it was 
agreed by the delegates of the Oneida, Black River, Gen¬ 
essee, East Genessee Conferences, to have a convention at 
Syracuse, May 19th, to consider what it best to do in the 
emergency. For they deemed the defeat of Mr. Hosmer, a 
part of the “border” programme, and designed to consummate 
the work of “crushing out” the abolition agitation in the 
North. The facts indicating that purpose were to be made 
known to the puhlic at the Convention. 
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Being advised of the meeting, and invited to attend, the 
writer was present. 

Dr. Parks was Chairman. The first floor of the large 
Methodist Church was filled nearly full of men. Most of 
these, were ministers from within the five different conferen¬ 
ces. ’ At least, 200 ministers were present. It was a (jeeply 
interesting occasion. . 

Rev. D. W. Bristol, gave an extended narrative ot tacts, 
relative to the movements at the General Conference leading 
to the elections. He said that the editorship of the great 
official was considered in a caucus of all those who were in 
favor of some change in the discipline on Slavery. At that 
caucus, they nominated F. G. Hibbard. 

When the editorship of the several local papers was under 
consideration, the patronizing conferences in the several 
localities, were called together severally, and their prefer¬ 
ences expressed by nomination. At the meeting of the 
Conferences patronizing the Northern. Mr. Hosmer received 
a majority on every ballotting—as they voted several times. 
Finally the nomination was unanimous. 

Ten or fourteen days previous to the election. Mr. F. G. 
Hibbard said to Mr. D. W. Bristol—" I am asked to take 
the editorship of the Northern Advocate.” “ Does that re¬ 
quest come from one of the patronizing Conferences ?” was 
the response. "No.” “Who then does it come from ?” 
“ I am not at liberty to call names,” replied Mr. Hibliard. 

Mr. Bristol then advised him to have nothing to do with 
such a movement, as it would place him in opposition to the 
Conferences that would have to sustain him, and bring him 
in collision with Mr. Hosmer and the friends who were unan¬ 
imously in favor of his election to that post. Or, if he did 
anvthing, Mr. B.. advised him to converse with Mr. Hos¬ 
mer or at least with his friends. 

Mr. Hibbard, in reply to this counsel replied : 1 dis¬ 

like to say anything to Bro. Hosmer about it, and I do not 
wish to run a tilt with him in this matter. Two days after¬ 
ward Mr Hibbard said to Bristol, “ I have written a note 
to those who spoke to me, declining positively to have anything 
to do with it.” “ There,” said Mr. B., "the matter rested. 

“When the day of election arrived, (Monday, Jane 2,) Win. 
Hosmer was nominated as agreed upon. Dr. Rice, of New 
York Conference, and others nominated F. G. Hibbard. 
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When the vote was declared, Mr. Hibbard was announced 
as elected editor of the Northern Christian Advocate. It 
was like the cane of Brooks upon the head of Sumner. A 
chill came over the hearts of brethren: After consultation, 
two of our most experienced brethren, Israel Chamberlayne, 
and Jonas Dodge, were appointed to request Mr. Hibbard 
to resign. He asked until the next day to make up his de¬ 
cision. 

(“Were they appointed formally, by the delegates of the 
five conferences ?” a voice enquired. Mr. Erwin responded: 
“They were not. I said that Hibbard was not the man to 
stand in such a position : and it was not deemed necessary 
to observe any formality. These brethren acted by comiron 
consent.” “ I sat in the midst of Baltimoreans and Phil¬ 
adelphians when the vote was announced,” said another. 
“ We did that thing pretty well, didn’t we, said they. While 
outsiders clapped their hands for joy at the result.” Mr. 
Bristol resumed.) 

“Tuesday morning came, and with it Mr. Hibbard’s speech. 
I say it in all kindnes, yet I say it. That speech could not 
have been better adapted, than it was to crush and humiliate 
his brethren. It was the speech of a shrewd politician. And 
he did not resign. 

“At noon a meeting was held of the delegates of the pat¬ 
ronizing conferences. Mr. Hibbard, by request, was present. 
The members of his own delegation requested him to resign, 
as they said they could not sustain him nor the Advocate. 
Mr. Bristol himself declared that he could not, and respect 
himself. And it was so with many others. 

“ I told him,” said Mr. B , “ that in my opinion he had 
lent himself to our enemies, to crush us. And you are the 
only man among us who could have been prevailed on to do 
such a thing.” 

Mr. B., gave a history of the struggles and losses sustain¬ 
ed in getting up the Auburn paper ; $8000 dollars cash had 
been laid out bv its friends, to put in on its feet. Other 
papers had cost the Book Concern from three to five, and 
even fifteen thousand dollars. This, not one cent. Now, 
they had at Auburn, an unencumbered property, lot, build¬ 
ing, and press, and type worth from ten to twelve thousand 
dollars. 

“And yet this property, this paper of our own getting up, sustain. 
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ed by our own special efforts, better than any other paper in this 
Connection with less expense to the church, is wrested from our 
hands, controlled in opposition to our wishes, for the purpose of 
crushing out and defeating our movements. No matter how com¬ 
petent the man they have appointed, nor how much otan abolition¬ 
ist he is, if he were angel, the principle is the same, and we can¬ 
not and will not submit to it. We did not want F. G-. Hibbard, 
aDd we will not accept him as our editor. The South, the border, 
the New York conference said to us, “gentlemen you shall have 
him whether you will or no.” And he by consenting to be thrust 
upon us said, “ I will consent to be crammed down your throats 
whether you would have it so or not.” And then when rem¬ 
onstrated with, he (Mr. Hibbard) admonishes us, that if we will 
go home and quiet the people these will be no trouble! 

“Some talk of leaving the Church. They talk of an anti-slavery 
church, and a pro-slavery church. We are not halt as anti-slavery 
as we ought to be ; but we are now head and shoulder above any 
other church in the land, on the slavery question. I will not 
leave the church. And Slavery shall not drive me out. I will 
cling to the Chnrch while one single plank of the old ship remains. 

F. G. Hibbard rose to speak, but gave way for. 

A. J. Phelps, who made a statement about a speech that Bro. 
Dennis offered in reply to F. G. Hibbard, in reference to the Nor¬ 
thern Advocate editorship, in which he, Mr. Dennis explained the 
position and views of the delegates. That speech did not appear 
in the Daily Advocate. On enquiring of the printer, he was in¬ 
formed that the editor had requested him not to set it up. 

(“ What editor ?” enquired Mr. Hibbard.) 

“ Bro. F. G. Hibbard,” said Mr. Phelps. 

Mr. P. added ;—A friend at A.uburn informed me that on the 
Monday following, the adjournment of the General Conference, 
Mr. Hibbard came on to Auburn, and assumed immediate control 
of the paper. Jt was an unprecedented instance of haste—a thing 
unknown before. He signified to Bro. Hosmer, that if he had any 
words of good cheer to say through the paper, to say it. But Bro. 
Hosmer wanted the usual privileges of an ex-editor, to say freely 
what he thought and felt at parting with his readers. He however 
could not have the privilege even of a “square” and a half—to 
state the facts connected with his removal from the editorship. Mr. 
Hibbard would not put it in. 

Rev. F. G. Hibbard now spoke. He was here he said, by acci¬ 
dent ; and not here as the editor of the Northern Advocate, but as 
F. G. Hibbard, as a member of the East Genessee Conference. 

Of Bro. Deunis’ speech, and his course relating thereto, he said : 
“When I spoke on the subject of my election, I told the reporter 
not to take down my remarks. I thought it was not a matter ap¬ 
propriate for the public. It was a private, or at most, a local af- 
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fair, of little general interest. After Bro. Dennis’ speech, the re¬ 
porter came to me saying, “I have his speech written out by him¬ 
self.” Said I, “Do you see Bro. D., tell him what I think about 
the impropriety of giving that matter publicity. If he insists on 
having bis speech printed, then come to me, and I will write out 
my remarks. That was the last I saw or heard of the matter.” 

“ As to Bro. Hosmer. I meant to ask him to take charge of the 
paper a week or two. But I did not see him when we left, and not 
supposing that he felt himself under any obligation to Eee to the 
paper, came on at once, to Auburn. I thought it was my duty to 
do so. If I was mistaken as to my duty, I may hereafter consent 
to be instructed by Phelps as to what my duty is 1 

“ I saw Bro. Hosmer at Auburn. After a friendly greeting, (for 
he is my friend, and we have ever been friends) I said—“ If you 
have a valedictory Bro. Hosmer you wish published, take any space 
you wish. It is at your service.” He said, “ I don’t suppose you 
would allow me to publish what I may wish to say about my re¬ 
moval from the editorship.’ 2 —I replied : “ that is not wbat I meant. 
I cannot consent to begin my editorial career with a discussion of 
the legitimacy of my election as editor.” To this he rejoined—“ I 
did not suppose you would. And as to a valedictory 1 have noth'* 
ing to say.” 

(Mr. Hosmer rose and said, “ my remark was—unless I could 
embody the reasons explanatory of my position.”) 

Mr. Hibbard resumed. He said that Dr. Rice, of New York, 
first talked to him about taking the editorship of the Northern Ad¬ 
vocate, My reply promptly and repeatedly was, never, never !— 
Subsequently I took tea in company with a member of the Balti¬ 
more delegation. They spoke with me on that subject. My re¬ 
ply was, “ I cannot serve.” 

I began to be a little alarmed. There was now danger of a col¬ 
lision with Bro. Hosmer, or the delegations whose nominee he was. 
I did not want it to come out, lest I should be suspected of being 
desirous of supplanting Bro. Hosmer. After considering the mat¬ 
ter seriously, I sent to Dr. Rice a note containing my positive re. 
fusal to be considered a candidate, and my determination not to 
consent to be elected to that position. 

The next day Dr. Rice asked me what I meant. 

“ I meant what I said, Doctor.” 

Said he, “ let the matter remain a little while.” 

My reply was, “ what is written is written.” 

“After this otherB spoke to me of the same thing. On the day of 
the election I was writing a letter outside the bar. A motion was 
made to go into the election for editor of the Northern Advocate. 
I drew out a slip of paper and wrote ‘ Wm. Hosmer.’ Some one 
nominated F. G. Hibbard. I went within the bar and stated—I 
am not a candidate for that office. Twice I repeated it. Bro. 
Matteson repeated it also. 
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(Prof. Matteson said—“ It was not heard distinctly by all. l'he 
cry of Hibbard, Hibbard, Hibbard, rung all over the Hall from 
Baltimore to New York.) 

Mr. Hibbard continued, “ I will not sit down under the imputa¬ 
tion that my declination was not hearty and positive. I spoke 
loud enough to be heard all over the hall.” 

(Here Mr. Pearne of the Wyoming Conf. and Mr. Erwin of 
Black River, said they heard Mr. Hiboard very distinctly, although 
they were remote from him. Dr. Parks said, it was also said in a 
loud voice, “ We understand it—we understand it.”) 

After this interruption, Mr. Hibbard remarked—“When the 
vote was announced, to my utter astonishment I was declared elec¬ 
ted. I enquired of myself, what does all this mean ? What shall 
I do ? My first thought was, “ of course I shall resign.” But I 
determined to think it over. I was waited on by the brethren 
named. I would not decide then. I wanted to sleep over it ODce 
and pray over it more. 

“ The next morning I saw those brethren. I told them my pur¬ 
pose. I said I cannot resigD. I appreciate the peculiar and em- 
barras iug position of things. But I do not see it my duty to re¬ 
sign. I declared to them, that from the moment ol my election it 
was only an affliction to me. From that day to this it has been 
only an affliction to me. 

“ At 11 a. m. I rose to a qaestion of privilege. All knew my 
allusion and I was urged to go on. I then stated the facts I have 
stated here, and my reasons lor not resigning. These I now repeat. 

“Church action is a serious matter. However some of my breth¬ 
ren may regard this affair, it was to me a grave matter. The mo¬ 
ment I was elected, every thing was changed. I was in a new le- 
lation to the church and the General Conference, than that sus¬ 
tained before my election. Now what I did must be done to the 
church io her official and organized form. Before I had only to 
deal with individuals as au individual. Now I was an officer of 
the church and had to deal with the whole church. For my elec¬ 
tion was a legitimate constitutional General Conference action. 

“Some things cannot make me cry. 1 am not a man of very sus¬ 
ceptible feelings. But I have wept over this matter as well as 
prayed. I never have had such a trial. But I could not and I 
caunot in consience do what am requested to. I never desired 
the office. I resisted it when urged to consent to run for the posi¬ 
tion. While it was in prospect, and a matter merely of individual 
preference, I was at liberty to refuse it. But when it was the voice 
of the church, expressed by the legitimate action of the General 
Conference I dare not do it. The voice of the church I am bound 
to obey by my ordination vows. I am ready to die, or to suffer if 
it must be so in maintenance of roy position as an officer of the 
church. And if it must be so, and we os brethren are to disagree, 
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and be separated until we meet in heaven ; if I am to be suspected 
and opposed so let it be. But there is no need to have any such 
state of things existing ameng us here. There is no just cause for 
the apprehension of evil that brethren entertain and express so 
freely. 

“ I told the New York and Baltimore brethren that they did not 
know me, and “ I shall not please you,” said I to those brethren. 
When I spoke in Conference I said it any man has voted for me 
from any misapprehension of my position let him rise in his place 
and change his vote. Or if the General Conference desire to al¬ 
ter their action I am willing to have the vote reconsidered. But 
nothing was said or done. 

“I could not resign without giving a reason, and what reason was 
there to give. Here I am, such as I am. I cannot be accountable 
for the motives or remarks of any who voted lor me. If my views 
of personal dignity and self-respect had agreed with the views of 
some of my brethren, I should have declined the nomination given 
me for another post. I was nominated to the editorship of The 
Christian Advocate and Journal of New York city by Conferences 
not interested in its support. 

(a voice—the patronizing Conferences were represented.) 

Aye, yes, I believe Heed o New York East was there. 

A. J. Phelps said, “ Troy, and New York East were represent 
ted, and on my motion, as they represented patronizing Conferences, 
the delegates from those two bodies were allowed to nominate.— 
And they nominated F. G. Hibbard.” 

This remark was followed by clapping and laughter. Mr. Hib¬ 
bard was displeased at this, and said, “ I will retire if I am not to 
be treated gentlemanly. 

Mr. Hibbard said further. •'Brethren, will you allow a word 
more. It is a mere abstraction you are pursuing. I am not no- 
der pledge to pursue a specified course. I am a free man. I am 
more of an anti slavery man than you think I am. And the border 
brethren so understand it. The Baltimore men came to me and 
begged and plead with me before our action on slavery. They cried 
over it. They said “ Hibbard don’t kill us”—dou’t divide us.”— 
My reply wus—I shall stand by the anti-slavery principle in any 
event. 

“Brethren I am not pledged to slavery ; nor even to wink at that 
abomination. My vote in lavor of changing the General Rule tells 
my position. 

“I am no tool. I don’t think I am a fool. And since God con¬ 
verted my soul I have tried to be an houest man. I shall never 
quit the Methodist church while God spares my life and common 
seuse. 

“1 said to Brother Hosmer what shall wo gain by a storm. It 
will do no good. Why should we injure ourselves. If aDy body 
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has wronged us why increase the injury. It is as foolish as the 
conduct of a passionate child that falls on the floor and bumps its 


head on the floor. _ . . . ., ___ 

“ A word now about wbat my good Bro. Bristol said. He was 
willing to defer to the majority of the brethren, here. It they will 
agree to sustain the Northern he will defer his helings to their 
judgment and unite with them. So I said. I defeted my judgment 
to the expressions of ray brethren in accepting this omce. 

D. W. Bristol said : The fact is now established by Bro. Hib¬ 
bard’s own statement, that, he was in negotiation with the Balti¬ 
moreans and New Yorkers about the editorship. He correspond¬ 
ed with them. They have imposed him on us, and oppressed us. 


It is a question of liberty. , , , , . . . 

F. G. Hibbard remarked. If they alone had elected me it might 
be just to so charge. But they did not and could not elect me. 

D. W. Bristol [to Hibbard.] Will you please tell us if these 
brethren bad not voted for you could you have been elected. 

F. G. Hibbard. I do not suppose I could have been, but they 
did not give me 118 votes. The votes of the abolitionists elected 
me and I will serve them faithfully. 

Watts now spoke. He admitted that Bro. Hibbard was cod- 
scientous, but he argned that conscience was not an infalible guide. 
A man might be very conscientious and be very wrong. As to the 
imposition of an editor upon us by these border men it is an inva¬ 
sion of state rights. It is claimed I kuow that the church did it. 
It was the church ! Who is the church ? The Oneida Conference 
is part of the church. The Fast Genessee Conference is the church! 
The Genessee Conference is the church ! And so also of Wyoming 
and Black Itiver. It takes something else to moke the church be¬ 
sides New York and Baltimore, and the rest of them who go cotton 


and slavery,—and every thing else they ought not. 

“But Baltimore comes in tears ! Yes, Baltimore can cry easy ! 
They wanted Bro. Hibbard to save the Church. I don’t wonder 
he yielded. I will not characterize the action of another ; but I 
conld’nt have consented to take such a position and maintained my 
seif respect. But tears are powerful as well as eloqueut. Brother 
Bristol’s tea-s, however, for there were tears in his eyes doubtless, 
when he plead for peace among the Nor them Churches were net 
bo powerful. The Southern plea prevailed. Both called. The 
Northern call was only a common calling. The effectual call was 
from the South ! But before I would have served at such a post 
I would rather dig in the canal for six shillings a day. Nothing 
sir, nothing would have induced me to play the part, or do the 
work of a dagger in striking down the Northern Advocate and its 
editor. No, sir. No sir. All cottondom could’nt do it. All 
slavedom could not bribe me to help carry out the purpose to put 
down Hosmer. 
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“For that is the work to be doDe. That’s the work sir. Long 
before the General Conference, the word had gone forth, that, Hos¬ 
mer must be put down. That word came from New York—Hos- 
mer must be destroyed ! The back bone of the abolition canse 
must be broken or bended. Why sir, when even our good brother 
Watson was shaking in the wind at Chicago, when some of us feared 
that even he would tack round and go Scuth ; a breeze, a gale from 
the old Northern struck her, and the Northwestern righted up all 
square and fair to the wind again. 

“But we have no organ now. They have wrested it from our 
hands. Other men came over the border and seized it. We must 
ignore that paper. Its editor whom the South imposed on us, 
claims to be anti-slavery. Be has never been accused of that where 
he is best known, in his own conference. 

“This thing is a good deal like the Kansas outrage ! Only the 
border ruffians of Kansas, did really come over and camp out on 
the territory. But. they who invaded our rights, never so much 
as lighted a camp fire on our soil! 

Dr. Parks, “ We'il crush out your radicalism” was the declara¬ 
tion of those who did this thing, after it was done. 

F. G. Hibbard, “will Brother Watts put his finger on the chapter 
and verse of the Constitution and Discipline, specifying any such 
state or local rights ? The fact is, there are no such rights.” 

Watts replied that the constitution of rights was in part unwrit¬ 
ten law, like the constitution of Great Britain. Usage, invariable 
usage, self-evident propriety, common sense, good faith, all were 
invaded. And these entered into the constitution of things as much 
as the words of the book of Discipline, 

Squiers moved a mock sympathetic resolve, on behalf of the del¬ 
egates to the General Conference who bad been whipped out in the 
election for editor. 

A. J. Phelps retorted sharply. It w r as not an expression of symp¬ 
athy, but a declaration of resistance to oppression that was re¬ 
quired. 

Prof. Matteson stated that more than one year ago different per¬ 
sons had been ploughed with, to get their consent to run for the 
editorship of the Northern against Hosmer. At our last Confer¬ 
ence, it was proposed that we express by resolution our desire for 
Mr. Hosmer’s re-appointment. I opposed this as I desired to be 
free to make such an arrangement as the five conferences might 
choose to make at the General Conference. My position on this 
matter was supposed to indicate a disaffection toward Brother 
Hosmer. Two dignitaries of the church spoke with me in guarded 
words. Said they—“ keep out of all cliques from now uutil the 
next General Conference.” What does it mean, thought I. In a 
little while it was explained. Soon alter one of one superinteDdants 
took me aside in New York and counselled with me about the 
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editorship of the Northern Advocate / Why was this ? I had 
preached in New York two years. It is understood that however 
a man may come into the city, he will not long remain before he 
will become covered from head to foot with cotton. And I had 
been preaching to the cotton men, to slaveholders and others in old 
John St., so long that I was deemed a safe man ! 

“A week after General Conference had commenced, Henry Slicer, 
generously noticed me for the first time. As I passed him he winked 
at me and beckoned with his finger. When aside, he asked me 
would you like to be editor of the Northern ?” And added, “you 
can be if you wish to.” My reply was “No sir.” If I wanted that 
position I might have it on the nomination of my own Conference. 

This proposal of editorships from the South. These tea parties. 
These crocodile tears, sir, that are so common, and so easily poured 
out, they mean something. They mean the purchase of men to be¬ 
tray the North. 

F. G. Hibbard—" No sir.” Mattison—"Yes sir.” 

Hibbard—“No sir,” I shed no crocodile tears. 

Mattison— Baltimore tears I mean—not yours. 

Hibbard—I attended no tea party. I on[y dropped in to tea. 

Mattison continued : 

"The action of the Conference after all was not an overwhelming 
expression of the Church. There were 118 votes for Hibbard and 
94 for Hosmer. It needed only a change of 13 votes to effect a 
very different result. 

"In this case our Southern brethren tried one man who said “no. ’ 
Then another who said "nay” yet, in such a manner that they some¬ 
how or other were encouraged to repeat the appeal until it succeed¬ 
ed. It is a good deal like the refusal of some girls to be kissed who 

after all don’t make much fuss about it. 

"This act, sir, is an'invasion of our dearest rights. We have now 
come to the test. It is with us the three cent tax on tea. Submit 
to it, and we have no guarantee for the future. 

(I. Hunt—“We never had any such rights.”) 

One of their leading men, said Mr. Mattison, told me in view of 
this chaDge of editor in the Northern that now the abolition agita¬ 
tion would die out in the next four years. The discussion will not 
go on as it has. You can not get the three-fourths vote, and the 
next General Conference will not entertain the question as we have 
here. He exulted over this hope and to did others. They under 
stand it sir. , 

" Now sir, my brethren have thought me to be rather low toned 
in my anti-slavery—(A voice " That’s so.”) Well, I have deemed 
it best, to make not the highest professions, and try to live fully up 
to what I did profess. But low toned as I may be deemed in my 
anti-slavery, I have been, and I feel now, outraged in my feelings. 
The patronizing conferences arc outraged—principle is outraged. 
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And I should be ashamed of myself as a Methodist preacher, il I 
bowed down to this oppression tamely. 

“In determining our action we should not give a feather’s weight 
to the value of the property we shall lose by relinquishing the 
Northern. Let them have it—lot, buildings, presses—every thing ! 
Let them go, sir ! And let us have a press which shall be eternal¬ 
ly free ; into which the General Conference shall not put an editor 
world without end! 

Dr. Bowen made a personal explanation of words spoken to Dr. 
Rice, who had represented him as desiring the removal of Mr. Hos- 
mer and the election of Mr. Hibbard, which was not correct. He 
then characterised the election of Hibbard as an imposition of the 
Southern Conferences. It was in perfect keeping with the slave 
power. Yet, he was not so clear that Br. Hibbard’s decision, after 
he was elected in opposition to his remonstrances,- was not right. 

“I do not,” said be, “agree with Bro. Watts’ remarks about the 
Church. This act is the act of the Church after all. I don’t like 
the trick by which it was consummated, but after all 1 like Brother 
Hibbard. 

“In my opinion, our Northern delegates did wrong in nominating 
an editor for the New York Advocate and Journal. It- was an over¬ 
sight. I advised against it. I foresaw they would take advantage 
of it, by claiming the right to nominate for us ; and the reactiou 
comes upon us. 

“But I insist that Northern votes elected that man ! (pointing to 
Hibbard.) He was elected by northern votes, I say. For the 
northern men have not proved true to the interests committed to 
their care. We had two distinguished men from New England on 
whom 1 relied to give tone to the anti-slavery action of the Con¬ 
ference. But they deserted us. I then saw that all was gone. I 
gave up all for lost. Some of the Northwestern men were dough¬ 
faces, and they foiled us. The fact is, our Northern men have not 
back-bone. They have no bond of union, no well arranged and 
well understood platform of action. If it were not for their con¬ 
nection with slavery and its influence upon them, I should much 
rather be identified with our Baltimore brethren than with the 
North, in any movement. They are united. They act as one man. 
And they succeed. 

“We have been overreached. We always are. I feel mortified 
and ashamed to think of it. Dr. Raymond did me the honor of 
making my position that of Athanasius against the world. He 
represented me as the only man on the Conference floor who held 
that in no case was slaveholdiug justifiable, bat that it was always 
sinful. (“He said on the committee, I think, Doctor,” remarked Dr. 
Parks.) No, sir, he said, “there was but one member on the Con¬ 
ference floor,” and added that “he is now absent.” And no man 
disputed the assertion of Dr. Raymond. Not a brother from the 
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North claimed to hold with me to that sentimeat. They had the 
opportunity, but did not do it. If they agreed with me, why did 
they dot say so. But not one of them spoke. 

“I now give up the anti-slavery movement as lost. It is at the 
head of the government Ecclesiastically it is at the head of the 
Church. And as to our Church my last hope died out with the 
last General Conference. I have no hope. Our movements have 
have been retrograde for the last four years. Four years ago the 
slaveholders, or their apologists, dare not look us in the face, at 
Boston. They would hardly venture to admit that they were 
slaveholders. Everything was done by management. But at In- 
diapolis they met us in the open field and whipped us out in a fair 
fight. The Nothern Conferences are conquered territory. And 
this was done in an opeu field fight. 

“I hate to be always beaten. But it it is always so. The South 
can have just as many go over every time they need men, as will 
carry the point. No measure fails for want of men. And here 
we are. The General Conference has tied our hands. 

“If the report on Slavery had been adopted, we should have 
been worse off than we are now. That new chapter would have 
been worse than the old one in the Discipline. For the new chap¬ 
ter did, formally, sanction and recognise the relation of master and 
slave. 

“The shadow has gone back ten degrees on the dial. And yet 
I expected it. I told Brother Hosmer long before the General 
Conference, that he would be removed from the Northern Advocate 
by northern votes. I saw them a ruling at the North. There 
were signs of failure. 

‘“I don’t like the movement now contemplated. It is too late.— 
If the whole North had stood up in a line we should have triumphed. 
Eight years ago, after a long struggle, we elected an anti-slavery 
man editor of the New York Christian Advocate and Journal. 
Then there was hope. But he deserted us. A nd our opponents, 
whom we were anxious to defeat, obtained the control of our offi¬ 
cial press, by the desertion of our leader. And now we are handed 
over again to our opponents by the desertion of those in whom we 
trasted, 

“This Southern influence is a witchmg power. I hardly dare 
trust myself with it, with all the stamina and self-will I have ! VV e 
elect anti slavery men as editors and book agents. But where are 
they? This influence swallows them up, They are gone. We 
are every one of us slaves. The Southern influence has, or now 
supposes it has, every facility secured for ernshing out the anti- 
slavery cause. r . 

“Yet I think Br. Hibbard an anti-slavery man. I hs speeches, 
I think, show him to be more anti-slavery than the report of tha 
committee. I believe he will be a good editor. If he should lend 
himself to the Booth I shall be disappointed. 1 want to wait. 



“A new paper will be revolutionary. It will promote secession. 
The South will rejoice more over that than anything they have done 
themselves. It is just what they want us to do. 

“I hope the brethren will consent to waive this matter for the 
present, and co-operate with Br. Hibbard. 

Dr. Park said : The five conferences patronising the Advocate 
were up to the mark, except four men. Four men voted against 
llosmer. One from Black Diver, one from E. Genesee, two from 
Wyoming. The Troy delegation and others, voted against him 
under misapprehension. He would not impeach the ability, or 
piety, or anti-slavery character of Br. Hibbard, although he re¬ 
gretted his election. Nor would he despair of ultimate success. 
We shall yet rally, said he. 

Two different papers were presented, expressive of the feelings 
of the convention. But both were unacceptable, and the last was 
laid on the table by a vote of 94 to 64. 

Win. Hosraer now spoke. He thought they were driven out, 
and perhaps as portoinless as Adam and Eve- out of Paradise. But 
he felt at liberty to be as much of an anti-slavery man as he 
pleased. He was just as ready to be caned as anything else. He 
did not agree with Dr. Bowen, if slavery had got into the govern¬ 
ment, and the Episcopacy, and the papers. We are higj.-r than 
the government, and that is not saying much. We are l. .... r than 
the Episcopacy, thank God—bigger than the papers. 

He was in favor of action, renewed, vigorous, fearless action.— 
He would not have them embarassed by that most contemptible of 
all bug bears, “unconstitutionality,” Their action should be in¬ 
fluenced by considerations higher than, and beyond the present.— 
Action that would commend itself to the ages to come. 

He had no plan, however—had no project of a paper, nor any¬ 
thing else. Yet, if that was deemed best, he should not be scared 
at all that was said about the mischief of having a free paper. He 
was afraid that a blow had been struck that would weaken and 
scatter them. 

He would not patronise literature that Baltimore has under her 
gracious control. He thought that they needed a paper that was 
free from the control of the General Conference. He would not 
consent to lie down under the insult put upon them. But what 
form of action to adopt he did not know. Perhaps Conference 
resolutions, perhaps a new paper. There are principles to be de¬ 
fended. This may be the occasion of different measures and of 
disagreement. The South have no principles, no conscience. They 
can get along easy. They have only to follow the lead appointed 
and acknowledged. Brute instinct only was necessary for their 
harmony in action. 

“God deliver me from secession,” said Mr. Hosmer, “I’ll stay in 
the Church until the Devil leaves it.” He begged them not to be 
discouraged. 
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As to the anti-slavery report, he was ashamed of it. But it 
was that or nothing. He was now sorry they tried to unite the 
discordant elements. It was a failure. The Bishops had fore¬ 
stalled their action, and thereby discouraged their men. But there 
was progress, he thought. The anti-slavery cause had a hearing. 
It was the first time in fifty years. That discussion makes them 
tremble down South. True, they have spiked our northern cannon. 
But we can get another, or unspike that. The Church was more 
anti-slavery now than ever before. Since the fathers fell asleep all 
things remained as they were until within a few years past. 

Revolution he thought was the last bitter pill to be takan. He 
believed it would never be necessary. Perhaps, after all, Mr. Hib¬ 
bard may be the very man for us. He told the story of the old 
woman who had bread brought by wicked boys, though in answer 
to prayer, as she thought. The Lord sent it if the Devil brought 
it. It might be so with the new editor! 

He bad been ashamed of his moderate course on slavery, and 
meant to strive to do better. He was now praying to be more 
an i-slavery. 

It was moved to appoint a committee to report a series of reso¬ 
lutions for the evening meeting ; and they adjourned to meet again 
after preaching. 

Evening Session —The services of public worship continued 
until 9 : 40. The convention was then re-organized—Dr. 
Parks in the chair. 

The committee on resolntions presented the following : 

Whereas, It has hitherto been the conceded right of the 
delegates from the patronizing conferences of the several lo¬ 
cal papers, to nomiuate their editors ; and the ussoge of the 
General Conference has always been to elect editors so nom¬ 
inated by acclamation, without the formality of balloting ; 
and 

Whereas , At the late General Conference the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Hosmer was nominated by the representatives of the 
five patronizing Conferences of the Northern Christian Ad- 
voce, as their only candidate for the office ; and 

Whereas , The delegates from the New York and Balti¬ 
more Conferences, and others'Opposed to the anti-slavery 
sentiments of the Northern entered into a concerted scheme 
to defeat the wishes of the delegates from the patrouizing 
conferences of that paper, and in utter disregard of all for¬ 
mer usage, and of the wishes and rights of the above named 
northern delegates, forced upon us an editor of their own 
choice, whose services we had not desired. Therefore, 
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Resolved, That iii the opinion of this Convention the here¬ 
tofore conceded rights of the five patronizing conferences of 
the Northern Christian Advocate have been so stricken 
down as to give us no assurances for the futnre that the pa¬ 
per which we have established and so successfully sustained, 
shall be left to reflect our sentiments, or supply our wants. 

Resolved, That while we declare our firm and unyielding 
attachments to the doctrines and institutions of the M. E. 
Church, we cannot consent to such an enchroachment, with¬ 
out uttering our most solemn protest. 

Resolved, That it is our decided conviction that the peace . 
of the Church and the future prosperity of the cause ol God 
in our midst, call for the immediate resignation of Rev. F- 
G. Hibbard, as editor of the Northern Christian Advocate. 

Resolved, That in expressing the above sentiments we cast 
no reflections upon the character or ability of the present 
editor of the Advocate, whom as a brother and fellow laborer 
in the ministry we highly respect and esteem. 

Resolved, That in case Bro. Hibbard should refuse to re¬ 
sign his present office, we are in favor of the establishment 
of an unofficial and independent Methodist paper, upon a 
basis similar to that of Zion’s Herald of Boston. 

H.. Mattison, 'j 


J. Watts, 

L. D. Davis, 


Committee, 


B. B. Tenny, j 


The first resolution was read. W.E. Pearne or Wyoming 
Conference, said he could not vote for it. The chief difficulty 
in his way was, that it assumes what is not true in declaring 
that the Northern Advocate was not or could not be a pro¬ 
per medium of communication for the patronizing conferences. 
He did not believe it. 

“ Except in two or three instances there was no under¬ 
standing among those who voted for a new editor, that the 
anti-slavery character of the “Northern would be at all 
changed. When he asked King of the New York Confer¬ 
ence if he meant any thing like that he said “no!” With this 
knowledge I cannot vote for the resolution. 

“And then again I believe in my heart that Brother Hib¬ 
bard is an anti-slavery man. This resolution by implication, 
will be an impeachment of his integrity.” 
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Mr. P. deemed it necessary to pause. Tiiey were drifting 
upon dangerous times. Brethren will do well to consider 
their ways. 

Bro. Teuny corrected Mr. P. He said the resolution only 
declares that we hare “ no assurance” for the future ; that 
the Northern would serve their purposes. It did not affirm 
directly, nor did it mean what Mr. P. supposed He would 
not question the veracity of Bro. Hibbard. Yet there are 
many who call themseives anti-slavery meu whom we would 
not choose to have the control of our northern movements. 
John A. Collins and Henry Slicer each say “ I am au anti¬ 
slavery man.” 

— Williams spoke in defense of Mr. Hibbard’s antislavery 
character. He contested the doctrine that his election was 
iu violation of “ conceded right.” The constitution knows 
no such rights. He thought the church literature had never 
beeu so anti-slavery as now. They had removed Dr. Elliott 
—and even Dr. McClintock, each had to go. 

“ The resolution in itself is harmless, but its associates arc 
mischievous. They are revolutionary. They will scatter 
fire brands, arrows, and ecclesiastical death. We shall if 
we adopt them gratify the South by dividing the anti-slavery 
brethren. 

As to inducing Mr. Hibbard to resign it was out of the 
question. “ You know,” said he, the iron will of the man— 
the staff he is made of. He will not resign. Mr. Williams 
feared that they were on the verge of a precipice—at the 
mouth of the volcano. 

—Ives said he cared very little whether the resolutions 
passed or not. The primary object was, that the facts might 
be got before the brethren. This had been done now. He 
repeated that the object of this movement by the border 
men, and New York city men, was to crush out the anti¬ 
slavery cause. But then we must “ pause,” says one. You 
must “ hold on,” savs another. And it has been the same 
cry for years and years. “ Hold on 1 Hold on.” No mat¬ 
ter how grievous the wrong inflicted, nor how disastrous the 
course pursued by the pro slavery men, you must hold on. 
“ Just hold on now.” No matter how many societies are 
to be broken up or destroyed. You must hold on. You 
must submit. You must not do any thing. The enemies of 
freedom may take what measures they please, to instil their 
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poison throughout the connection, but we must do nothing 
to prevent it. We must hold on I 

He proceeded to elaborate the matter and declared that 
the evils to be feared were not on one side only of this ques¬ 
tion. If we do not adopt some vigorous measures to resist 
and repel the iuvasion of northern rights and northern feel¬ 
ings, there will be an unprecedented revolution in our soci¬ 
eties. They esteem the Northern Advocate dead. And so 
it is for every practical purpose. In ten days there will not 
be 10 subscribers left of the present list in Auburn, unless 
we do something here to redeem it from the thraldom nnder 
which it is placed. (A voice near by said—And so too of 
Jordan.; The only thing that will save our church from 
ruin will be prompt action here. The people look to ns as 
anti-slavery men for something decisive. And we mean to 
do something. 

L. D. Davis said be was the author of the resolutions nn¬ 
der consideration. He designed to avoid any impeachment 
of Bro. Hibbard. Indeed the election of Bro. Hibbard was 
a gratifying fact to him when first known, before he learned 
the means and motives leading to the choice. 

As to the “strife of churches” brethren feared if we pas¬ 
sed these resolutions, he would say—it has begun already. 
The revolution dreaded by some has commenced The in¬ 
jury to the church has been inflicted by the Gen. Conference 
at Indianapolis. 

But then no harm will come of it if we will yield. True, 
if we will all go South and do as the South say, we shall all 
be one. But is this the price of unity in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ? Must we indeed give up the cause, 
yield our principles, belie our profession, in order to have 
peace ? Sir, 1 prefer something besides peace at snch a 
price 1 And I hope the day is far distant when we will con¬ 
sent to hear peace at such a price. 

There is not a word in that report that expresses suspicion 
of Bro. Hibbard. Nor is it necessary that he be impeached. 
Some suppose that there is no cause of complaint unless he 
prove to be a pro-slavery man. But it is not so. It is the 
principle involved in the appointment and not the man they 
send. , 

I am sorry to say that large societies in my own Confer¬ 
ence, the Oneida, are hanging in the balance undetermined, 
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discouraged, and almost shattered bv the blow given to their 
confidence and their hopes. Is the Northern under its pres¬ 
ent auspices the paper to conciliate their feelings ? If we 
would prevent secession we must show the people that we 
resent and resist this outrage npon our rights. I intend no 
secession, yet I hear of its being threatened inmn aaces, py 
and would prevent it. 

W. H. Pearne asked Br. Davis to name the societies. 

L. D. Davis—“I am not here to be questioned or cross- 

examined.” 

W. Hunt spoke of the flood of excitement in the Church 
on the slavery question. A breakwater was necessary.— 
That breakwater the General Conference had pnt np. He 
was thankfnl for the check given to the excitement by the 
change of editors. It would be of great service to the 
Church. He believed in being loyal to the Church, and 
recognizing the authority of every officer of the General 
Conference. He showed how this would operate disastrously 
if the principle was carried out. It would repudiate the 
bishop, the presiding elder, the pastor, the class-leader, if 
we were satisfied, and did not get our choice. It was rev¬ 
olutionary. 

As to the conceded rights talked about, it was only a gra¬ 
cious act of the Conference to allow such a privilege. Gra¬ 
cious acts were not required by justice, and could be with¬ 
held without innovating on rights. “I hold,” said he, “that 
we ought to be more than satisfied with the doings of tbe 
General Conference forgiving ns so good an editor.” 

They speak of the paper stopping. I can point to those 
who will stop it if the present editcr had been continued.— 
“I go for the Church as it is.” If I believed it was pro- 
slavery I would leave it. If factious feeliDgs have been gen¬ 
erated, and these men among us are the victims of southern 
faction, it serves them right. They now eat the fruit of 
their own doings. 

Kirkendall repudiated all idea of being cool, or keeping 
cool- "I am not cool—I feel aroused—1 favor excitement,” 
said he. Referring to Mr. Hibbard he declared that he 
“sat here like a mule determined not to move. Yet that 
one man has the power to allay all excitement. But he wont 
doit. If the Church goes to the Devil he’ll goon. He 
wont do a thing to stop the excitement. We are called on 



to make all quiet. We can’t do it. He can. And let the 
man who can do it, do it ” Mr. K. was excessive in his in¬ 
dignation, hut a hoarseness prevented him from speaking a 
great while. 

I. L. Hunt opposed the resolution. He denied that 
Mr. Hibbard was “put upon” them. Hr. Bowen declared 
that he was elected by Northern votes. And none of you 
denied it. (Mattison : We did not believe.it though for 
all that.) 

Dr. Bowen here repeated his remark about the nomination 
of an editor for the Christian Advocate. 

Prof. Mattison declared that no formal nomination was 
made. An informal ballot only washed. 

W. H. Pearne insisted that their action in the northern 
caucus resigned the right, if it existed of local nominations. 
They broke down the bars themselves. 

I. L. Hunt resumed, and concluded by saying “I go for 
the man that the General Conference has appointed.” 

It was moved by D. A. Whedon that the first resolution 
lie on the table. Not carried- It was then adopted by a 
very large hand vote. Mauy voted against it. Intense feel¬ 
ing was shown. 

The second resolution was adopted without debate. 

It was moved to adopt the third. 

Dr. Bowen said, that with his views of Methodist economy 
Brother Hibbard had no right to resign. His ordination 
vows bound him to do such work, aud at such times as the 
Church judged best Anti-slavery to the core, as he was, 
he was not anli-Methodistic. Referring to the Wesleyan 
secession, he said he went with the anti-slavery brethren 
until they went against the Church. Then he drew back.— 
Hibbard could not resign, he repeated. The vows of the 
Lord were upon him. If he left his post, he forfeited his 
ministerial character. 

Prof. Mattison read the Discipline to show that an editor 
might resign—that provision was made for filling a vacancy 
occasioned by “death, resignation or otherwise.” 

Dr. Bowen said that “resignation contemplated indisposi¬ 
tion.” 

W. H. Pearne doubted the equity of such action. We, 
by adopting this resolution sit in judgment on the con¬ 
science of Br. Hibbard. Hesayshe cannot conscientiously 
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resign. We say he must, whether his conscience approves 
it or not. 

Prof. Mattison denied—he read the resolution, “ it is our 
conviction that the peace of the Church,” &e. 

I. L. Hunt said, “I will not raise my hand to say that any 
man ought to do what he says he cannot conscientiously do 
_nor, that it is “my conviction” that he should ! 

D. A. Whedon disclaimed fogyism—was indignant—de¬ 
nounced the action of the border and middle men, but ad¬ 
vised them to pause. They did not represent the brethren 
fully. One hundred preachers now in the city, are not here. 
It is a late hour. We are an irresponsible conveution. The 
editor is not responsible to us nor to any of these conferen¬ 
ces. He will not resign—that is fixed. Then follows the 
dread alternative. Peace does not require this. Peace will 
be destroyed by it. The Church will suffer. The preachers 
would suffer among themselves in loss of confidence. They 
were suffering. His heart had been pained to have the 
charge against brethren of having sold out to Baltimore and 
the Devil. He advised that the periodical arrangement be 
submitted to. Let us go home and preach an anti-slavery 
gospel—Bible doctrine, in a proper tone—style—(“To suit 
Baltimore,” said one.) Not such as Baltimore likes, but as 
you judge best. Let us try the new editor any how. We 
may find that the Baltimoreans have caught a tartar. 

Mr. Ives. They talk to us about excitement. That, is on 
the other side. I never saw Br Whedon so excited in my 
life. Mr. Ives went in for decisive, pointed, powerful action. 
He repulsed all advice to submit, and declared tney would 
prove themselves a lot of curs and ninnies if they bowed 
down tamely 

As it was now twelve o’clock midnight, some wished to 
adjourn But the many said “no,” “no,” “no.” 

Dr. Tefft rose to speak if they did not adjourn. 

Dr. Park—How long do you feel Doctor. 

Dr. Tefft. As long as the subject requires. After somo 
delay he proceeded. The only point to which he asked at¬ 
tention was that the election of F. G. Hibbard was legiti¬ 
mate, by Conference rightfully done. (No sir. No sir, said 
several.) I will not be no sired down. I repeat the elec¬ 
tion was legitimate—done by a majority. The argument in 
favor of claiming as a right local nominations, he showed to 
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be fallacious. It would require them to repudiate the elec¬ 
tion of Bishop Janes at 1844. The North nominated Peck. 
The South Janes. Did we because a northern man with a 
southern heart was put upon us for Bishop repudiate ? He 
made a good bishop. So may Bro. Hibbard make a good 
editor. 

In 1848 Abel Stevens was put in nomination for the ed¬ 
itorship of The Christian Advocate of New York. Geo. Peck 
was the nominee of the patronizing Conferences. But we 
wanted Stevens and gave their local nomination the go by. 
And we elected him. The Baltimoreans threatened to get 
up a Baltimore paper. Dr. Bond consented to edit it. 
Brother Stevens got scared and timid as a hare at the smell 
of powder, started off full trot and hid himself. Over his 
election Bro. Hosmer and I grew fat. Now the border men 
have played the same game with you. There is a difference 
however between skinning and being skinned. You find it so. 

Dr. Tefft then proceeded to oppose the doctrine of right 
to any such local course in church matters. There was no 
warrant for it in the constitution of the church, and no 
analogy for it in the practices of the body. 

Subsequently the Doctor became highly excited and talked 
in a loose style, and very severe manner, saying what was 
extravagant and even foolish, submitting at last to be called 
to order. 

Dr. Parks threatened to reply to him in a manner that 
would make his ear tingle. Dr. T. promised him that two 
could play at that game. 

The discussion after this period, under the evil inspiration 
of Dr. Tefft’s speech degenerated into bitter retort and biting 
sarcasm. There were brilliant passages uttered and keen 
flashing blades wielded ; but it would not improve the gen¬ 
eral reputation, nor confirm the claims to Christian character 
of some of the speakers, to be reported et literatim and the 
reporter forbears. 

The resolutions were finally adopted by less than a hundred 
votes after 1 o'clock midnight. 



THE BISHOPS ON SLAVERY, 


In compliance witb the request of the Troy, Erie, North Ohio, and 
Wisconsin conference, different resolutions asking a change in the 
General Rule on slavery were laid before all the Annual Conference's 
for their concurrence. The result will be found by inspection of the 
journals, but we believe, no one of these resolutions received the 
constitutional majority of the members of the annual coherences. 
In view of this fact the questions may arise whether this body has 
authority to change the Discipline upon this subject so as to affect 
membership in the church. We are aware that it is difficult to sep¬ 
arate the consideration of the desirableness of any measure from its 
constitutionality, and especially so where deep feeling.on the subject 
may exist. Yet we think it to be our duty to express our strong 
doubts whether in view of the restricted power of a delegated 
general conference, any measure equivolent to a change in the gen¬ 
eral rules can be constitutionally adopted without the concurrence 
of the annual conferences. As to the propriety of any modifications 
not of such a character as to conflict with the constitutional econ¬ 
omy of the church, while opinions and views may be various, we 
can fully confide in the wisdom of this General Conference as the 
supreme council of the church. 

In our administration in the territory where slavery exists we 
have been careful not to transcend in any instance, or in auy respect 
what we understood to be the will and direction of the General 
Conferences. That body having retained its jurisdiction over con¬ 
ferences previously existing in such territory, and having directed 
the organization of additional conferences, it became our duty to 
arrange the district circuits and stations, and to superinteDp 
them as an integral part of the church. As the lesult 
we have six annual conferences which are wholly or in part 
in slave territory. These conferences have a white church 
membership including probationers, of more than 143,000 with the 
attendants upon our ministry, making a probable population of 
between five and six hundred thousand. They have colored church 
membership, including probationers, of more than 28,000, with the 
attendants upon our ministry making a probable population of up¬ 
wards of a thousand. A portion of this population are slaves. The 
others are mostly poor. They are generally strongly attached to 
the church of their choice and look to it confidingly for ministerial 
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services, religious sympathy, and all the offices of Christian kindness. 
The white membership in these conferences in respect to intelligence, 
piety and attachment to Methodist discipline and economy, jimI 
compare favorably with other portions ol the church. 

in our judgment the existence of these conferences and churches 
under their present circumstances does not tend to extend or perpet¬ 
uate slavery. They are known to be organized under a discipline 
which characterizes slavery as a great evil ; which makes the slave 
holder ineligible to any official station in the church where the 
laws of the State in which he lives will admit of emancipation and 
permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom ; which disfranchises a 
traveling ministry who by any means becomes the owner of a slave 
or slaves, unless he executes, if it be practicable, a legal emanci 
pation of fuch Blaves. conformably to the laws of the State 
wherein he lives; which makes it the duty of all ministers to 
enforce upon all the members the necessity of teaching their slaves 
to read the word of God, and allowing them time to attend upon 
the public worship of God on our regular days of divine service ; 
which prohibits the buying end Belling of men women and 
children wth an intention to enslave them, and inquires what shall 
be done for the extirpation of the evil of slavery. 

With this discipline freely circulated among the people, or cer¬ 
tainly within the reach of any who desire to examine it, and with 
other churches existing in the same territory w’ithout these enact¬ 
ments, these societies and conferences have either by elective affini¬ 
ty adhered to or from preferences associated with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In a few instances their church relation have 
exposed them to some peril and in numerous cases to sacrifices. But 
such have been their moral worth, and Christain excellence, and 
prudent conduct that generally they have been permitted to enjoy 
their religions immunities and serve and worship God according to 
their consciences. 

And now brethren, in conclusion will you suffer the word of exhor¬ 
tation. We have long regretted two things connected with the Gen¬ 
eral Conference proceedings, viz : needless loss of time in the early 
part of the session, and too much haste towards its termination. We 
trust that on this occasion both will be avoided ; that the conference 
will enter upon its duties promptly, and that every member will pa¬ 
tiently remain at his post until every part of it is duly considered 
and regularly disposed of. We trust your deliberations will be char¬ 
acterized by iraternal courtesy and a devotional spirit. May the 
Spirit of all grace descend upon you and upon the whole church 
through Jesus Christ out Lord. Amen. 

B. Waugh. 

T. A. Morris. 

E. S. Janes. 

L. Scott. 

M. Simpson. 

0. C. Baker. 

E. R. Ames. 


Indianapolis, May 3,1856. 



“THE PASTORAL ADDRESS ON SLAVERY.” 


“Daring the present session of the General Conference, many sub¬ 
jects, some of them involving great, if not radical changes, have 
been under consideration. Petitions and memorials, from almost 
every part of our extended work, have been presented and referred 
to appronriate committees, where they have received respectful 
consideration. This has been especially the case upon the subject 

0f The V position of our church from the beginning has been that of 
an anti-slavery church ; and in both slave and free States this is 
our present attitude. So we are regarded by pro-slavery men, as 
the persecution of our ministers in some parts of our work, and the 
apparent necessity of changing the seat of one of our Conferences, 
in order to avoid the notified violence of a mob, clearly prove, lhe 
subject has been largely discussed in our periodicals, patiently 
considered in the committee on Slavery, and has occupied a large 
portion of the time of the General Conleience, where it has been 

debated as you have seen, with eminent ability and the greatest 

freedom.—With its action upon this subject, you are already ac¬ 
quainted. The debates brought out fully the fact, that none of the 
members of this General Conference entertained pro-slavery senti¬ 
ments. exists in the church.—And the effect of such action upon the 
interests of the border conferences probably alone prevented a con¬ 
stitutional majority from voting to recommend a change of our 
general rule on the subject of Slavery. On this subject pe temper¬ 
ate but firm : resisting evil not with carnal weapons, but with 
immutable truths-*‘weapons that are mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strong bolds.” , t 

And now, beloved brethren, will you suffer us to exhort you to 
prompt and vigorous co-operation with your ministers, in carrying 
forward the work of God committed to us. “Ye are workers toge¬ 
ther with him.” To this high dignity and honorable distinction in 
the presence of God, and “a great cloud of witnesses, ’ is every 
Christian called. And if we “stir up your pure minds by way of 
remembrance,” it is that we may present you before Christ, holy 
und unbiameable, and unreproveable in his bight. 

Signed by the Bishops and w fJ 

Sec’y Gen. Conf: 
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